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INTRODUCTION 

Journalism Abstracts is an annual compi- 
• lation by the Association for Education in 
Journalism of master's theses and d^ptoral 
dissertations witten in schools anS depart- 
ments of journalism and communication in the 
United States. The aim of the book is to im- 
. prove the flow *of information about current 
research to students and teachers in journal- 
ism schools, to scholars~Trr~felat:6d discL::^___^ 
plines and to professionals in the media of 
mass commani caption. 

'I'his book.. Volume 11, contains 302 ab- 
stracts submitted fromA53 colleges and uni- 
versities. It includes 67 doctoral disserta- 
tions as opposed to 48 last year; however, 
245 ma£rter * s.. theses as opposed to 326 last - 
year. ' " 

Comparisons become more significant 
■when €he reader goes back to Volume I (1963). 

That book contained 158 abstracts, (17 'dis- 
, sertations, 141 theses) collected from 27 
schools . • ■ * " • 

The 1973 book includes those theses and 
dissertations Sccepted from July 1, 1972 to 
June 30, 1973. In addition, a few abstracts 
that missed the deadline for the previous 
year's volujne are included. All abstracts 
were prepared by the students themselves or 
by their advisers. 

'* * » ' . 

Whil.e^. complete coverage is the goal -of 

this series, a few schools and some students 
- fail to participate. However, on, the basis 

of this^year's response .from 53 institutions, 

th'^ editor estimates coverage is approaching 
-its goal an^ that Volume 11 includes the vast 

majority of those theses and dissertations . 
,;accepted during the publication period. * 



' ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The editor first wishes to exprjss^ hi,s 
appreciation to all students and advisers 
whose cooperation made* this elevejxfeh volume 
possible. The shipment here of first quax^t^er 
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For the second year a very special vote 
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' , * Columbus 

August; 1973 

See next pa^e fori * 
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ORGANIZATION - - * > 

' The aos tracts are arranged ^in alphabeti.- 
cal order for- doctoral dissertations first. 

0 

and then for master's theses. 

An- author'index appears in the'Tabl'e of 
Contents. A complete subject mattez index b€ 
■--gi^a^Qr^^age 2il . Numerals used in the sub- 
' 3ect- matter index refer'^'to the ABSTRACT NUM- 
BERS whicih precede each abstract in the bpok 
and not to page numbers • This system allows 
"eventual computerized automation of *the in- 
dexing process. 



OBTAINING COMPLETE STUDIES 

Many of the doctoral disseacsQtiohs de- 
scribed in this Volume may be ordered on mi- 
crofilm or £n Xerox copies from, University 
Microfilms, Inc. ^ 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 4B106. 

Master's theses usually" may be borrowed' 
through the Inter-Library Loan Services froitj" 
the uni^^ersity library, in whic)i thdy are 
shel^^ed,' * Most ' large libraries will provide 

microfilm or Xerox copies on request. 
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■ COMMUNICATIONS ,AND POLICY 
MAKING IN COLO'MBIAN'^RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT: A SURVEY •? 

AND EXPERIMENT • . ♦ - 

Susana Amaya, Ph.D. 

^ University of Wisconsin, J.9 7 2 

• ft 

Adviser.: John H. Fett 

..The problem studied was that of commun- 
ication and its influence upon poorientation 
among three groups of people engaged in rural 
development programs *'in Colombic^. These^ V 
groups were; government officials, foreign ad- 
visors 'cind'^socLal . scientists • 

In order to^ explain and, analyze the Situ- 
ation, Theodore Newcomb ' s/ theoretical model - - 
,of coorientation was used, as we 11. as the 
model by cRaf fee and McLeod descrj.ptj.ve, of ^ 
cognitive relations betweeri individuals. The 
model was extended to the social systems "I 
.level in-order to explajLn- coorient^ational 
situations, amo^ig groups and their relatiori- 
ship to communications among them. ' 

On the basis of the postulated cognitive 
relations and their predicted association ' 
with communication,, a' series of hypotheses 
were fori^Xated ^ndv,tested. With but :Gne ex- 
•ception, the results ^did not Support^the hy- 
potheses. '•Coorlentational analysis showed ^ - 
that government o/ficiai^ and sociaL^cienr 
tists were closer .in their agreement than- 
were other group combinations. Only govern? 
ment officials were ^relatively accurate in 
their^^ssessment of other groups. However, 
their* accurcicy as well as agreement dimin- 
isfied over time. ' ' * ^ 

No association was found between the 
various communication activijties measured and 
the coorientational positions ^of the groups."* 
The«14 experimental publications summarizing 
socia^l science research bearing on agricultur- 
al development did not have a significant im- 



pact wpon coori-entatiorr hor \apon .kr?owledge 

gains by the** experimenteif grouj^ which 're-* ^ . 

ceived them over a six -month period ?\ On the 

other hand, -they were favorably rated by them. 

It was concluded that some df the ,assump- 

i 

tions of the .coorientational model- used were ' 
not met by the empixical situati^^. The * 
model 'did reveal disparities in cognitio'ns ^ 
held by groups' supposedly workirtg toward a 
comm<)p goal. In this sense, it proved to be 
a useful instrument for understanding the 
''complexities and communicatit^rv difficulties 
encountered by groups or. individuals e;igaged 
in commoh ^ta?ks;' 



f^TRUCTURE,\LANGUAGE AND PERCEPT 
SELECTIOrf: • A STODY THROUGH 
ATTRIBUTE ANALYSIS ^ 

*" ^ . . ' 

. Shirley J. Bach,*iPfi.b. 

} ' ^ 

'Univer^ty of North Carolina, 1972 
"Adviset; Maxwell E. McCombs 



Attempting to clarify and test two 
specific hypotheses, 'Whorfian and Bernstein, 

•0. & 

within thei^'Sociai and linguistic dimen- 

sions, the author chose percept selection as^ * 

an approach. ^, Specif icaily, an' attribute / 

analysis methodology based on the categojriza- 

tions m fto'get's* Th.esaurus was used to docu- 

ment the existence of differential attribute ' 

sampling; f|:cunes between two subcyiltures , 

Bla'ck and White Anglo-Saxon* Protestant ^ 

(Whorf) and between two social classes, 
' " * " 'i " ' ' 

middle and ]Lower;jBerns'tein) . 

. - - • ' " , 

f> The empirical existence of similar . 

attiribute sampling frames with which ,the two 

subcultures filter their sensory experience 

supports the less rigorous interpretation of 

the Whorf ian hypothesis. The attribute 

analysis also documents a similar sampling 



frame. for the two social cias^ei, a finding 
non-tsupportive of Bernstein 's hjjpothesis. 
Tl>e* author^ however, sees the similar 
samj^ling frames as representing the "progr^tu * 
-of perception"* objectively." provided by ^ 
different spcial classes in a common culture. 
Bernstein's hypQ^esized cod^s thus become 
the means by which an ^indivi^diial subjectively 
^actualizes* the percepts in t:fte social situa- 
tion. This process of subjectively actual- 
izing •the*' attribute sampling frame is vl^we^** 
as being at the core of the problems of 
coftjnunications. * *' • 



ncnt took control of the church's. , " 
ties and denied Mor>i^s the righq t<f , 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS •QF. JOURNALISM 

^ IN PROVO, UTAH; ' . 

,^ ^ A HISTPRY OP THE. DAILY HERALD " 
► / AND ITS PREDEg^^SSORS.'PROM 1872 to 1972. 

* . . Raymond E. Beckham, Ph.D^ 

'southern Iirinois*University , 1972 

« . . ^ Adviser: Jim A. Hart 

^ ^ The Dall^ Herald Provo, Utah, traces ^ 
• its^anc^sftry to the f irs t ' nj^wspaper published 
in Provo, t^h^ Provo 'Daily- Times , which began 
publication on August 1, 187^.* The ,li^tt^,e 
Mornion village of PrpVb on,^the .western' 
fiToht.ier was only twentyrfour years old, at 
the Ijime and Utah Territory- was still twenty- * 
three years away ^xom^ becoming a state*. ' 

« The newspaper was founcle*d on a note of . 
optimism during a period of "prt^sperity in 
Utah" and fiA nation, bu€ i't was in financial 
difficulty almost from its beginning, ^^ithin 
a, monOl after its first edition, th^ finan- * , 
cial panic of 1873 'plunged the nation in'to ' 
economic chaos. After eight: months of daily 
publication^ the paper became the ProVo*Tri- ^ ' 
Weekly ^imes , and later ws^s rs-named the Utah 
County Times , the Utah County Advertiser , .and 



. the Utah County Enquirer. Ajter- four years 

s 

of financial problems, the p^per was sV)ld to 

John C. Graharg wi.th only 290 sub^scribers. 

Although the nation was entprJkA^ sT* 

period of unprecedented incfustri^l expan- 

si- n when Graham purchased the Enquire^r in 

18'77, Utah was plagued ^ith better emo- 

* tional conflicts between Moxfmons and anti-; 

Mormons. The turmoil reached its climax * 

during the next ten years wh%n the 'federal. 

'J governmcnjb l;ook control of the church's* ^ * 

. properti 

vote, • • 

The Mormon Church outlawed polygamy in' 

J.890, ^?nd Utah Territo^ became a.statoi in 

, 1896.* In the meantime, Graham had changed 

. ^ * th*e name of the paper 'three ^imes ; first" 

td the Territorial * Enquirer in 1877, then 

. to the^ Utah Enquirer in 18B8, and fco the 

Daily Enquirer in 1889. When Utah's 'two 

political parties — which had been organized ^ 

cilong religious lines — disbanded to begin 

affiliation with' national political parties, 
• » *^ 

</ * 

_ the Enquirer joined the ranks of the Re- 

• ^ 

^* publicans- and remained* a voice for the WPx 

from 1891 to .1924. - "r- . 
" * \ The Enquirer's only scriqus competition 
^ ^ was the Utah County Democrat , "^hich was 

heavily subsidized by lotfal' Democratic l^ad- 
•V er^. When Graham died in 1907, after nearly 

thirty^ years as editor and publisher of the 
Enquirer, the Democrat gained in stature. 

Hebfert and NcphU Hicks purchased the" 
' Enquirer from the Graham estate in 1907, 
^ and changed i*ts n^e to the Provo Post in 
1909.. Th^ Democrat was jre-named the P rovo 
Herald the saiT\e year, and an attempt was 
made to change the journal to an independ- 
§nt newspaper. ^fteK only a short period as 
an independent, the Herald again became 



staunchly Democratic when it could not 'i^^ 

Succeed financially without funds' from. 

local Democrats. • fThe two papers competed^ 
. vigorously ^or circulation ^.and in politics 
^nint^L they were merged together in 1924. 

During this period they each published two * 

^ or three* times a \7eek, but always on alter- 

natin^ days. Except *for. politics, - they were 
• » • • • 

surprisingly alike on most public issues.* 
* At least nine different men owhfed or con- . 
trolled the Herald at different ^imes be- 
tween 1907 and 1926, while the Hicks owneg' 
the Post duripg all of -this period until 
the merger in 1924. 

After ;the merger, the succeeding Daily * 
Herald became the Evening Herafe i/i 1925, and 
was sQ^d to, the James G. Scripps ' .interests 
in L926. It^ again became tlfe_ pailv^ Herald " ' 
in 1939. ^ 

Durinif* the next'for-fcy-six years of its 
existence; j^roin 1926 to 19?2, the Herald 
was fcor^ollejd tJ^* the Scripps League. Pub- 
J.ishets*K;ere appointed by the League to 
ma^ge the 'business affairs of . thft paper, " 
>*iiile the e<f{.torial side was handled by 
^.journalists. The paper remained politi- 
cally independent, but campaigned for and ^ 

supported many local improvement projects 

t * * * 

and causei*'^ - *" , ^* 

The Herald moved into three nowly- 
. "ccyisttucted plants during, its Scripps' ^ / 
ownership, the latest in 1^970, when it 
nvoved into a new bui}3ing equipped with ^ 
the latest photocomposition offset facili- 
ties. Improvemtnts have been made since 
that tirte, so that in 1972 the Herald 



Jvooked forward to i4:fe second century with, 
a new plant, an experienced editorial ^ 
staf £, and a S9iid financial ^base, 



^ 
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THE ROLE AND PERFORMAVJCB 
k OF BLACK i^ND'METR© l^EWSPAPERS IN. " 

RELATION ,T0 POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS IN SELEQTED, RACIALLY-MIXED 

CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS:' 1?60-1970^ ^ 

Lillian Smith Bell, Ph.D,. . 

Northwestern University, 1973' 

Adviser: Richard A, Schwarzlose 

c * ^ 

The increase in black .\)olitical activity 
• ♦ . i ♦ 

* in the 1960 *s has raided ^he question of the % 

* relationship between the emerging* blacK p<Jl- 

itician and the press, and it is to that 

question 'this research seeks to be responsive.^ 

Tl\c* performance of the bl^ck press and 'the 

» * «i , , ^ 

metro (wHiJ:e) |xress are examined as black polr . 

iticaJl^ participation has ir^creased. Also ex- , 

ami^d in the study are th'e .legislation, the 

organizations, the institutiions; and the 

\^ ^ - — ' 

demo9i;aphi9 changes that have, been primary 

factors in affecting change. ' * •* 

An historical development of (^l^k pol- 
itics, Congresss^ional participation, parti- 
cularly, is included in the early part of 
the study, Th'is development includes civil 
rights organizatipns, civil. rights drives^ / 
civil right^ *legisla}fi.on, and the more recent* 
black political ca^uses and conventions that^^ 
have formed to inipiement black political pro- 
gress. ^ • * 

Theory and'literature pertaining' to the' . 
t 

ro^e of the press in politics in the varying" 

dimensions that affeqt the black politician, 
ethnic politic^, and a discussion* of the 
black press and its particular role in black 
politics are a segment of fthe ^tudy, ^ 

Four Congressional districts serve as 
J ^focaX points for the research. The selec- 

t^ns.wcre based on geographical location, ^ 
'•constituency, presence of black and metrd 
press for the time peViod covered, in the 
study, and race of the "Congressional oppo- 



nents. ^ The districts included are the Sev- 
enth District in Bdltimbre frotn which Parren 

Mitchell, black, we'll his Congressional seat 

' '* A 

in 1970? the^ Twenty-First^ Die'trict in Cleve- 

lai)d, represented by Louis Stokes| black, 
since 196.8? tlie Twenty-First -District in Los 
Angeles whlph has had a blade Congressman, 
Augustus Hawkins, since 1962? the Fifth Dis- 
trict iji^ Atlanta, Georgia ,<*in which black 
candidate Andrew Young wa*s defeated in 1970. 
Other political activity and other mediating 

r 

factors in these districts during the time 

I 

period 1960 's and 1970 are noted as well at 
thb Congressional campaigns* 

A qualitative and quantitative content 
analysis of a black newspaper and a metro 
newspapey in eath* district six weeks prior 
to each Congressional election over the yea^s 
is included in the, study as a mean^ of as- 

scssing how the press in those particular; ih- 
stances responded to the increasing black 
political activity. Newspapers analyzed arc 
thg:, Baltimore Afro-American , the Baltimore 
morning* Sun , the Cleveland Call and Pest ,, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer , the Los Angeles Sen- 
tinel , the Los Angeles Times , the Atlanta 
World, , and the Atlanta Constitution , Tables 
tabulating the coverage by • each newspaper on 
the Congressional candidates in each district 
are included in the research. 

Personal investigation in each city and 
in Washington, D.C., by tha author Are part 
of the research. Persons in positions to 
make useful commentary on the political, so- 

ci'bloglcal and economic conditions, and th^ 

/ * ' 

ress were interviewed*. Their observations 

and cues are interwoven into the mirrocosmic 
looks at eacl\ city. . < 

The research indicates th^t the appear- 
ance of a black Congressional candidate in- 
creased the black and metro 'newspaper cover- 



age gor that district in each city, except 
th^ metro press in one ci^ty. And, within 
- the g^sneral movement t6lrard^more coverage, 

there was noted a concurrent growth ir\ dxv^r 

* /' • 
** sity of coverage. ^ , 

The findings indicate that all nows- 

papers, with one exception, gave jsoirfe gov- . 

ei:age to, the end02;sed candidate. > The black 

press and %the metro press in '^he four* cities 

appeared to have given more coverage to the 

black candidate who ran against a white can- 

didate when the editor wanted the black 

'elected, and more coverage to the Encumbent 

when the opponents were both*black. 
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A PERCEPTUAL VlfW 0F\'KE8A/CiIANNEL 13 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING^ BY 
SUBSCRIBING ADJttNISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 

* Kenneth" Rodger? Casstovens, £d«D. ^ ' 

EaQt Texas State University, 1572^ 

Adviser: Robert -Titus 

Purpose of this study ^as to determine 
teachers* and administrators* perceptions^ of 
instructional programming provided by KERA/ 
Channel 13, Dallas, Texas. ^ 

Data collected in this study Were gath-^ 
ered with the aid of a questionnaire .circula- 
ted 1:0 1,098 administrators and classroom ' 
teachers employed by public school districts- 
subscribing to the educational 'services pro^ 
vidcd by KERA/Channel 13. School districts 
^selected were those whose applications for 
matching funds from the Statj^ of Texas werC 
approved by the. Texas Education Agency for 
•the school year 1970-71. Usabl'c qucstion- 



' naires were returned by 475 teachers and ad- 
minis tra tors. l*his was 43:26 percent of the 
population surveyed representing six of the 
seven scho6l districts elegible for partici- 
pation in the study. 



^ ' A ma'jor*rtJ"TnKteapher&' attended at least 

* one .meet ifrg concerned with instructional pro- 
grcnoming* More than half of the administra- 
tors; however, had not attended any meetings. 

»Most of the programs were rated excel- 
lent by a majority of both groups. It was 
fQlt that teacher guides provided by KERA/ 

'Channel .13 contained Enough material* to allow 
teachers* to prepared good lesson in advance 
of ^e televised program. Almost one-fourth " 
of the teachers, however, did' not receive the 
appropriate guides. 

Teachei^ and administrators considered 
progr^pTy.ng content adequate ^or the level of 
students viewing KERA/Channel 13 programs/ , ^ 

jMost teachers agreed that instructional pfo- 

granuning is used as the initi.al segmerft 

of" the class activity. Restlessness and dis- 

ci^inary problems were reported to^be re- 

duaelJ during the -presentation 'of instruction-' 

al ']5rog ramming. r y ^ 

-"..v«i£ Wjas not^felt that,. the studio teacher 

restricted the righ6 pf the classroom' teacher 

to* decide what .and how tcr teach nor- was the " - 

dlasfiroom- teacher oWn preparation made, ^o 

appear ana4equata. Both teachers^' and admin 

strattd'rs indicated they -felt that .instruction-^ 
'^^ ^^ " ^ ^ ' . ' \* » 

-'al* ^fogramiping produced uncEitical'acceptance' 

tby rabst-of the teachers. \ . 
« ^ . 

Teacher^; felt, ihst 
did not provide for the need? of both -slow 
learners and superior stMdents but that il: . ^ * * 
did%^o.vid9 for minority students. ^- 
*, .A majority of the tea^chers reportiijg in-' 
dicatfea their clalssrooms were equipped with a 
-iccrlor television ^receiver which they f^t*im-' 
firoved learning. ..Admi;iistrators agreed with 
this finjiing. ^ Attention-gaining cues yere al- 
80 consideifed.by ^ .majority of both gfroups. as 
having a posdti^e effects on le''2^ning* Most 
of the respohdentsL also felt fto'teta^ing inter- ; 



Teacher^; felt, ihstructional prograirvning 



feres with learning if, time is not provided 
for it in the telecast. 

In view of the evidence presented in 
this study, it is apparent that* 'teachers and" 
administrators were generally -favorable to- 
ward instructional programming' provided by 
KERA/Channel 13, In matters of pro5ram pro- 
duction,** teachers and administrjitors were in 
• agreement that color and attention-gaining^, 
cues improved leajrning. In-servxcQ. education 
was considered the most helpful type- of meet- 
ing concerning the 'Utilization of programming 
While the teacher's guide -was helpful in pre- 

, paring a good lesson in, advance of the teler 

' \ ■ ' * i ' 

lesson, -not all teachers received the" aj^pro- 

priate guide. Despite the levels agree- 
ment shpwn by teachers and administrators, 
'there were sortie differences among the two 
groups.-, relative to the effectiveness of .pro- 
gramming. ' - - - 
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* COMMUNICATION 'AND ACCULTURATION: 
A CASE STUDY -OF KOREAN ETHNIC GROUP 
J . IN 'LOS ANGELES 

Won Hd Chang, Ph.D* 

' Univex^sity of« Iowa, 1972 ' 

.Adviser: William J. Zima' ^ 

. The purpose', of* this; thesis is- to study 
the communicatiorf&l environment and fts* rela- 
tionship tp the acculturation process of the 
Korean ibhnia group in •l.p^s-^^ Angeles. 
1 The fundamental "Bos<in.ates of th^ the- ' 
oretical background^: , 

1. Human comniunica'tioK 'is a constant process 
within the Individual im^Which he t^k^s^ somm^ 
thing infer aocount for som^ end^J^t t^5;s a 
self-reflective process at the SubconAcxous 
and; conscious '"levels in which the indiv4du.ar 
constructs himseif-in-his-envlfcbnment* 



2. AcoulturatioTi^is the p3;ocess by which two 
groups of individuals with different cultural 
backgrounds bring about change in the orig'i- 
nal cwltural patterns of either or both 
groups as a result of their firsthand con- 
tact. Such cultural patterns may be classi- 
fied into threis, ideal types: 1) hativistic, 
2) bi~cultural, and 3) cultural assimilation. 
^ 3. Communication is the ^naih vehicle by 
which acculturation occurs. Hence this study 
includes a communication ;5ystem wl^i-ch focuses 

on the reality function apd an interaction 
system which focuses, on the societal furiction 
in a larger social system. These systems are 
inter-related eyen though the basic unit of 
Analysis in this study i^ th,e communication 
system."- ^ ^ . 

c . ' ^ 

4. 'Ther'fefore, communication is the underr 

lying power :in 'acculturation by which an 
individual accujnulates control over change in 
order to cope with a< new environment. 

Following the postulates stated aboVe,, a' 
case study was designed. Sixty value state- 
.pients delated to, the. Korean *and American- _core 
^.tulture were used for the Q-sorts.V^ Thirty 
Koreans, ^elected from various backgrounds, 
sorted the statements.^ The dataf ^om the Q- 
sorts wer^ used for a Q factor analysis' and - 
hierarchical lassif ica^iipn analyses. Find- 
ings showed three distinct types of accultur^ 
ation patterns, and exhibited a, continuous 
les^eHing of control over change from th^ 
Korean value to the American -value^ sys tems . , 
The riativistic movemejit type, showed a belief 
pattern with more Korean, values. While, -the 
cultural assimilation type showed more 
American values. The bi-jcultural jnovement 
type was between these two type's. , 
. Each person was weighted to show how* 
close .he is to the hypothetical 'characteris- 
tics of the typefe.' According to this factor 



-weight, 9' families, 3 for each type, •were 

1 ♦ 

selected, interviewed, and described within . 
their communicational environments.. , - 

In general* the*' individual .becomes acul- 
turated by- increasing his.* constructs to pro- 
vide better fits. Going through this process 
he repeatedly is halted by the damage to the . 
system that- will result from the alteration 
of a subordinate personal construct. Fre- 
quently his personal investment in the larger 
system, or his personal dependence upon it, 
is so great' that he will avoid adoption ot a 
moire .pre*cise construct in the subculture. 

ln"conclusion, the relationship between 
the belief "^patterns and communicatiqnal envi- 
ronments are discus^d in relation -to 'cqmmiunp 

.vication theory. Also, some implications are 
suggested for further studies,, especially^.^pr 

'development o^ communication* stria tegyj. 
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TELEVISION. USE AND WGf^D OUTPUT^ .. 
^i;3.den Monroe Counts, Jr., Ph.D.. 
University i:>f North" Cajcolina^ 
Adviser^: Maxwell E. McCombs 

This study examines^ tfie^ relationship 

l?atweeri_amount, of television use and-^verbal 

output among five-year-old childi^en. 

' Thirty-one kindergarten, children par-^ \ 

ticipated in a field study which obtained 
. ** , ^ ' ' ■ 

recordings of ^ the children's respqnses to 

... ' * ' • 

five pictures. The.data^ include account of. 

the word response to the picture ipade to test 

the hypothesis- that: heavier viewing . is 

rela.ted to number of words spoken.,- Rela- 

r tional statements made by- . the children aye 

counted and Compared to t^st the ^hypothesis 

that heavier viewing i-L related to the' nUm]?er 

of relational statements. Value words are 



counted to test the hypothesis that heavier 
viewing is related" to the number of rela.- 
tional statements. Value words are counted' 
to test the Jiypothesis that heavier viewing 
is related to the number of 'value words. 

The hypothesis^ that heavier viewing is 
related to verbal output i-s pari tally sup- 
ported, in that heavier viewers of a par- 
ticular type of j)rogram, information^ 
programs, issue more words in response to 
the pictures than lighter viewers of informar 
tion programs. Total television viewing is 
not related to verbal oatput. 

The remaininc^ hypotheses are not sup- 
ported. Heavier television viewing is not 
related to the number of relational state- 
ments or to the number of value words. 

Although girls watch more information 
_grograms than boys and boys watch mor6 enter- 



tainment programs than girls, girls do not 
use significantXy more words than boys in ^ 
response to thej pictures. Information 
viewing IS tne /predictor of verbal output. 
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INTERACTION BETWEEN BLACK AND CORPORATE 
^ CULTURE IN BROADCAST MANAGEMENT 

Elizabeth Shimer Czech, Ph.D.i 

-^The Ohio State University^, ' 1972 

Adviser: Robert Mb nag han ^ 



The purpose-of this exploratory study 
was to identify what special , problems may be 
anticipated and overcome when radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters seek to prepare ydVIng ^ 
blacks for broadcas-t man#ge;rj.al positions;'-,; *< 

Using the Participant Observation method ' 
over a. period of three years the researcher 
gathered data through personal observation, 
comments by and to other participantsv*. re- 



ports to and from others, written communica- 

tions witlj the. subjects, a sociometric study, 
' . * ^ 

and a series of focused interviews, ^ 

^The, problem was investigated from a 
> < * 

cross-cultural perspective, by examining the 
interaction between black and broadcast 
corporate cultural needs during an on-going 
managerial experience shared by black youth 
who w.ere active in daily broadcast management 
responsibilities of an educatioh'al radio 
.station at a predominantly blacik coTlege. 
The major f^indings revealed that most 
, anticipatable problems "(often s.t^reojtyped as 
black) were actually commoh to people, raised 
in "the cmlture of poverty, independent of* 
^ ; race or ethnic prigin, and included: poor 
future time orientation, fatalistic re- 
sponses^, lack of teamwork, suspicion of one 
another, preference for concrete over 
' abstract experiences, and dislike of reading 
or writing* / ' . ^ ' * ^ 

Identifiable black constructs which~* 
impeded talented stibjects* Mvancement but ♦ 
were eventually-iminimized included: -fear-of 
failure in .the eyes of a white person, re- 
served compliance 'to authority, loyalty to a 
"brother" — even i^ he was, wrong, lack of 
agreement concerning sources and directions 
' of black awareness, and semantic misunder- 
standings involv.ing words'*which blacks 
considered derogatory or demeaning. , 

The data impliec^^ that black youths, 
especially males, would initially learn more 
rapidly under a black mentor, but. .that such 
..a heed* diminished as they gained knowledge 
and confidence. It was also observed that 
emotional and nonverbal .communication trans 7 
''mitted byjjacial expression and tone of voit:e 
• **often outweighed; 1^)© 'cognitive .aspects of 

many m'essages. / " ' 

* n Major hypotheses generated by^ fchiS study 



for^urthef research were: * ^ 

^ *' (1) Blacks from the middle -class are 
more readily acculturated to broadcast 
management positions than' are^ those, from 
f deprived backgrounds . ** 

* • * * (-2)' Young blacjcs from "the South are more 
likely . to succeed in p.osit'ionB dealing with ' 
people, whereas young blacks from the North 
are more likely to succeed in positions 
involving production. 

J (3) 31ack youths are accustomed; to 
authoritarian guidance, thus initially learn 
better under such management; but as. they 
become" experienced in the profession, they 
become more effective and self -actualized by 
means of participatory-democratic managerial 
Styles. ' " 

(4) The culture of Afro-Americans is 
more a*to-pulture than a cross-culture since 
blacks* inherited non-Westerr) values based , 
upon. intuitive mysticism, communal sharing; 
.and preference for o,^al communication con- 
flict- with Western values of logic, indiyid- 
ualism, competition*, athd written communica-, 
tion. * ' ' 

(5) A black youth vho is the oldest, an 
only child, or, raised as an only child, has * 
more managerial potential for broadcast^^ng 
than does pne^ raised with siblings. 

The conclusion presents^ recommendations, 
concerning how to. identify and prepa^re 
talented black broadcast. managerial prospects 
as well as how to relate to "particular black 
constructs v;hich might" hamper preparation of 
such candidates for ekecutive positions in 
Broadcasting. ^ * 



THE PROCESS OF DSFININQ. REALITY AND 
• ' TELEVIVISION USE 

Dennis K. Davis_^ Ph.P- 

University of Minnesota, 1973 

Adviser: Phillip J. Tichenor, - 



This dissertation d^V59jDps and applies 
an approach to the* stu^y *of the**, influence 
which- *the mass media have upon, individuals 
and upon* the structure of society. Specifir 
cally, it is concerned with the i:elationships 

» which exist between "television usage, and the 
social context within which this usage oc- . 
curs. A^ conceptual framework derived from . 

. syipttolic In^e'^actionist theory is developed 
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^to^uide research.-.* 

Existing'»res'earch on television use has 

* A V . 

been reviewed and evaluated- from the perspec- 
tive o& symbolip interactionism;^ This review 

. provides an analysis of competing approaches 
to the same research problem. * Psychological, 
sociological and Social .psychological studies 
have been reviewed. The position taken/ as 
that a symbolic interactionist approach qan 
provide a coherent, cogent and useful means 
of studying television. V 

Thei central coAcept in-^ the conceptual 

' framework used is the notion /of a social 
psychological process by which an individu25:l 
comes to define" himself with .reference to th,e 
worl^ around him. It is through this process 
that individuals learn^ to define themse^lyes 
as having certain abilities, beliefs^, mo- 
tives and social positions, Also/ through 

' this process individuals learn 'to define t\\e 

^wofld. They learn to have certain expec'ta^ 
tions^ of other persons and social organiza- 
tions. They^ learn how to operate techriolo'- 
gies and obtain desii>ed responses from ' 
others. 'This process enables the individual. 



to orient himself tov/<aiXd others*csrftd the world 
such that he can structure his actions in 
ways which make sense to himself and to 

" ot-hers around him. 

The relationship of the process of de- 
fining reality to uses made of television was 
evaluated by examining hypotheses linking the 
process of defining reality to television 

^ u^e. Three uses of 'television ^w'ere examined: 
1) use of television content to distract or 
divert attention from prpblems of everyday. . „ 
life (escape)^; 2). use of television content 
as a source of,» def iritions for imaginary, 
worlds (fantasy); 3) ,use of televisio^n con- 
tent- as a^ source of definitions for violer\t 
ox aggressive actions (yioleace) . The asso- 
ciation of each of these uses. with certain 
stages in the process of deJfining reality was" 
.Examined. These stages in the process of de- 
fining reality weret 1) lack of ' Success in 
the projcess of defining reality; 2) experi- - 
ericc/ of everyday life as meaningless and , 
purposeless; 3) lack. of skill, know-lQdJge and 
control^ in dealing with everyday life situa- 
^tions. Twelve hypotheses vere. developed ,^ 
which linked uses 6f television to ^t'agfes ^in 
the process of defining reality. In general, 
the hypothes<9S pi^edict . that ^ when the process 
of defining 'rfeaMty. fails to provide a per- 
sonally meaningful orientation for, the^di- 
vidual, television content will tend to be 
used to provide escape or definitions for 
fantasy or, violence. 

Survey research methods were used 'to 

.cg^lect da€<^ to 'evaluate the twelve hypothe- 
ses. Scales of questionaire itfems were 

constructed to measure mo§'t' of the variables 
0 ' « , . ' - 

included in the twelve hypotheses. Surveys 

were conducted using random sampling tech- 

•"niques' in Minneapolis", Minnesota" and Regina, 
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Saskatchewan. The data wete analyzed using 
computer programs which are part of the 
Statistical Package for the Social S.ciences. 

The twefve hypotheses were found to be 
partially supported by the data analysis. 
All statistically significant relationships 
were in the predicted direction. However, 
indicators of co-variation were u&ually 
small, inculcating, that the hypothesized rela- 
tionships accounted for only small amounts of 
the total vai^iation. The most consistent 
support v:as found for hypotheses invol>/ing 
the .use of television content for. escape* and'- 
fantasy in Minneapolis and for those involv- 
ing the use of television content for fantasy 
and yjbolence in Regina. While these findings 
are sufficiently significaVit to warrant fur-« 
ther research, they So not permit firm con- , 
elusions to be 'reached. * 

» ^ " 

WILLIAM -COBBETt', HIS TRIALS AND • 
TRIBULATIONS AS AN ALIEN JOURNALIST,^ 

"1794-1800* , ^ . 

"*Ruth Naomi Apking Dowling , - Ph\D. 

«> . Southern Illinois University, 1972 

4 Adviser: Jim A; Hart 
• ■ 

Self^'6ducated, alien., journalist* William- , 
Cobbett edited the most widely circulated^" 
daily newspaper. Porcupine*^ Gazette ,, in the-, 
nation's capital, Philadelphia, in a perhaps 
unequalled partisan political an^ press pe- 
riod of American history. * Cobbett 's first 
issue appeared March 4, 1797, the day of John 

^Adams's inauguration. Cobbett published 778* 
issues in Philadelphia, the last on October-. > 

;'26, 1799, with a final issue from New York"- 
January 13, 1800. He also jpublished in 
Philadelphia 232 issues of 5f .^tri-weekly , the - 



. V. • j-^w. 

: • ' ,W Country Porg uj^irlc, Iium Mch?c1 

v55&'-v,;q — 

August 28; 17«j9.. ' X>rior to sailing, for^- 
England,;^f tfer being .mulcted in a libel suit 
brought against him by Philadeiphia's promi- 
nent Dr, Benjamin Rush# Cobbett published 
five issues of the Ru9h-^ight in New York and 
' a* sixth from Loi3 
• • The purpose of this study wVs'to' deter-^ 
* mine the pressures exerted against i'BiSirish" 

William CobBett when lie .expressed political , 
views opposing prevailing sentiments of prom^ 
inent Americans, particularly those of 
: patriot Rush; the political machinations used 

through' the courj:s to stifle Cobbett 's opin- 
ions; and the kinds of personal, political, , 
' -and legal pressures, 

Thg^study' examined CObbett^s perti)ieht" 
writings from June, 1794, until June,~\1800, 
traced the relevant events* prior, during, ^ . 
-and'aft^er the various court litiga^tions cul- 
r minating in the Rush v Cobbett libel suit, 

-showed their relationship to .personal arid. ** 
'p litical actions, and determined the 'manner 
lA Which pressures^- were, exerted to silence 
^ Cobbett »s' cppositiqn , views I . 

Cobbett had pro-British views for which 
he offered no apologies,^ Over a' seveq.-year 
period, Cobbett *s venomous barbs' found their 
marks often enough i,n prominent political 
figures that he jiad four charges of criminal 
libel, -three charges of civil libel, and an . 
^action for 'debt fried against him's Of the- 
, ^ four criminal libel charge^, , three were 4n^ 

sti.tuted by. Chief Justice Thomas MciCean of 
.tFve Pennsylvania Supreme Court, the o^iher by 
Secretary of State Timothy Pickering in fed- 
eral. court. Thfe criminal libel charge by the 
federal governfhent and one sta^e charge were 
for alleged' libels against the King of §pain 
and' the Spanish Mini ster,^_ the former charge 
■■ filed within five months after _Cobbett, had . 

-ERIC~- — 




launched his Gazette , The Spanish Minister, 
who was courting MCKettn-'-s->daualL ter , arran ged 
for a speedier and more favorable court. 
Both grand 3uries, however, returned 
ignoramus verdicts, although in the state 
court, McKean overstepped his position as 
judge by acting as chief witness, libeling, 
and 5>70cating against Cobbett, The other 
twQ%criminal libel charges filed by McKean 
alleged Cobbett a "common libeler," McKean 
also required recognizance bonds for 
Cobbett *s good behavior, a bond almost un- 
precedented, in a libel suit in either England 
or America, Although no jury ever passed on 
the aliegejd common lii^els, McKean. instituted 
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an action for debt against Cobbett, but post- 
poned the case until af^er Col?bett returned 
to Eng'land, . ' - * " - 

Of the three civil libel suits; Mathew 
Carey,, ally of Dr, Benjamin ijusbr dropped his 
suit. Of the two by Rush, ^in, unfair, trial in 
Philadelphia resulted in a ,$\,000 damage ver- 
diet for Rush; the one in New York was 
•dropped, - . . • > 

Cobbett ,was also denied a change of 
venue by McKean three times,, threatened with 
a suit for non-fulfillment of contract and 
. various civil libel suits, and marked for dec 
portation under the Alien and Sedition Acts, 

Politics played the ma"jor role .as 
Cobbett with his pungent writing conflicted , 
' with both political partakes,. The co^ntfo- 
versy with Rush was fueled by Cobbett »s pp-^ 
. lemic against Joseph Priestley as Rush owned 
land on which *he wanted Priestley to settle;. 
Cobbetfc*s attack on. Rush's elegy- .to David 
Rittenhouse; and Cobbett »s_ campaign against 
Rushes bleeding and purging system of 
treating yellow fever. The excessive damfiges 
. forced Cobbett to leave America to charapion 
the common man in England, * • 
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SOME DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF <? 
CHANGING CIRCULATION IN AMERICAN 
• ~ NEV/SPAPERS, 1940 AND 1970 

>?Jillace Beatty/Eberhard, Ph.D. 

- University of , Wisconsin , ^972 ^ 

Adviser: David G. Clark 

, ■ * - - * 

This study examines certain relation- 
ships of demographic variables and ^ircu-* 
lation data for a sample of American daily 
^newspapers published in X940 and 19.70 ^o 
determine how changes in society were re- 
fleeted ^in those relationships. Fr9m news- 
papers which were members of the Audit. 
JBureau of Circulation (ABC) in both years 
in cities of more than lOyOOO population, . 
a sjtratified random sample of 284 was 
selected, St'tata vere^ based on -size of 
city or Standard Metropolitan Statistical 

Area (SMSA) . Certain demog^'aphic data such 

♦ • ^ ' * . * ' 

as "populcttion , number of occupied housing 

units and Negro popjailation for each news- 
paper selected was taken from ttie U.S., 
Census Reports for the two years, along with 
the appropii-i^tS circulation data from ABC 
reports. Data was key punched and certain 
basic statistical mev'^sure]^ 'computed for 
each of the variables. 

"Seven basic hypotheses were tested to -■ 
assist in answering the basic research 
question. -A basic finding was that there 
was rto significant difference in the ability., 
on a national basis, of the newspapers 
studies! to -maintaiii readership', when the two, 
years were compared. This indicated an 
ability on the part of ;the American news- 
paper *to copQ with a myriad of changes, both 
internal and external. 

Examin^t^'on of data for newspapers by 
strata, hdwever, indicated that those pub- 
lished in the large SMSAs — more than- one 



,milliop population — showed less circulation * 
penetration in 1970 as compared with 1940, 
and re*ached a significantly larger percentage 
of homes in the earlier year. 'Other strata 
remained about the s^me in this regard foe 
the two years studied. 

. • The study also found no ^significant 
evidence that increases in Negro population 

* or Negro OHUs were related negatively to 
circulation increases. Increases in total 
population, population over age 14;,and OHUs 
all "showed a gene^Tally positive correlation 
with circulation increases,, Vlth OHU in- 
creases showj.ng the strongest relationship^.^ 
Sunday* newspapers showed significantly higher- 
circulation gains and increases" in OHU cir- 
culation penetration over the 30-year period 

^ encompassed 'in this study, compared to daily 
editions. Suburban newspapers refleqted 
significantly .higher circulation indreases 
than any o'ther population strata. . Television 
competition did not seem to be a, negative 
factor in circulation gain, as had been 
expected. Dairies which did not face daily 
competition within their own city reache;3 a 
higher percentage of homes than did dailies 
which did face local competition. 
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- A CgNTURY OP BL;yCK NE'WSPAPERS 
IN TEXAS, 186B-1969 

* , Charles William"" Grose, Ph.D. 

University oi Texas, 1972 

Adviser r Norris G. Davis 

. The study presents an historical sutvey 
■'of the more than 100 ^commercial , black news- 
papers in Texas from 1S68 through 1969, 
Black newspapers, directories and interva.ews 
with black news persons and black scholars 



segcved as the niajor sources of information 
-for- the study. Operating as a supg;lement to 
. white newsjjapers/ it was found that the "ac- 
^ cessible black newspapers in Texas played a * 
significant .roie in the black man* s'^civil 
rights struggle. Black unity, loyalty and 

- J. . . vV- . 

advancement were among the emphases of the 

papers'. In pxe-"depressioh periods the majors 

ity of black ne.wl^ap^rs supported the 

Republican Paz:ty, whereas in post-depression 

eras the papers were generally polri^ically 
'«. * * * 

independent. Most of Te»as* black hewspaj^ers 
were urban weekliesrwhcfse* economic condition 
was- unstable . Circulation was a 'm9re impor- 
tant source of income than advertising. Fre- 
^quently one man jfuhctioned in £h6 dual capac- 
ity as editor and publisher. Originally ^ 
dominated by a pattern of* individual pro- 
priefersjhip , ^increasingly *bJ'^ck papers^in 
Texas have developed aa.'fcorporatibns . The 
Dallas Express and ^tve ^a^ston' Informer rank 
among the. six oldes.t Exlack newspapers .the 
nation which are still publishing. In terms 
of main characteristics, black newspapers in 
-Texas'' were- found to be exceedingly similar to 
those in mother parts of the United States^. 
Texas* .black newspapers were recorded as fre-.. 
quently ^functional and dysfunctional for the 
black community' in Texas and the total Texas' 
population. * 
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A READERSHIP SURVEY OF" TAgCBA, 
. A PHILIPPINE* NEWSPAPER 

Ar.temio Ramos Guillermo, P.h.D. 

Syracuse University, lSf72 

- / Sdviser; Robert S. I<aubach - * 

The purpose of this readership survey is 
to cfajbher general information about the char-r 
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acteris tics, ^opinions and attitudes of read*? 
£rs of Taliba. a ^agalog language newspaper 

in the Philippines; . . 

At the request of the executive .editor, 
this sifrvcy was Conducted to provxae batselme 
demographic and opinion information about 
Taliba 's readers.^ The studjr used the Stan-^ 
dardized. Community Survey for Newspapers . de- 
veloped by the "Communications Research Center 
of Syracuse Universi*ty,\s S. I. Newhoiise 
Scliool of Public Communications. The gues^ 
tionnaire", translated into Tagalog and tested 

. ,for use in Greater Manila, was sent out to 
4 50 subscribers of Taliba who werS randomly 
selected from each of the newspaper's six de^ 
livery districts. Delivery "and collection 'of 
questionnaires was done by an independent 

- agency. A response r-ate- of 89.7% was 
obtained*. 

About two- thirds of Taliba ' s audience* 
have the^ fqllo'wing characteristics: thBy are 
married males, age 25-44*, .with a high- ac;ho9l 

--^or^col^lege education'. -They have liVfed in * 
their. presSvt^6omniuni^^ five .to twenty 

2^ears; they rent their homesT^hich^are occu- 
pied by more than three adults and more than 

. three children. They are in the iower and. 

• middle income groups, and range in occupation 
from manual laborers to technicians, from 
. self-employed small proprietors to clerks and 
government employees. . " . - 

' Items" of high interest are opinion col- 

umns, ^editorials, news about youth activism 
and the constitutional convention. - Items 
which turn readers off arp materials related- 
to sex and crime. ^ j,^^ 

Taliba readers Consider its outstanding 
assets to be its graphic arts and clarity of 
writing. , They prefer newspapers as the prinr' 

cipal media anc3 Taliba as the particular me- 
f 

dium of information for and about the commu- 



hity. There is a high level of medra owner- 
ship .among Taliba -readers; most-^'of them own 
one television .set an& a radio, and subscribe 
to at least one other newspaper; a third also 
t^ke a magazine, 

^^ewspapers weire rated^with the highest 
credibility aniong various comfnunity organlza- 
tions, and the media wi.th th^ mc^st believable 
advertising. Almost all- copies of the Manila 
dailies received are. ^Isa read; the pass-on 
.fate is. an* average of 4.3 readers per copy 
with Taliba highest with 5.2 readers. 

This 'study is 'the "basis for recommenda- 
tions to the« publisher of Taliba , including 
enhancing its .leadership potential by in-~ 
creased editorial stance, focusing public at- 
tention on issues considered critical i-ts 
readers,' developing special intec^st sections 
for students, w^men, and less educated-, 
^jrroups, and increasing advertising linage. and 
home delivery circul'ation. 

Some of the major areas recommended ior 
« - " • " . 

further research include a content analysis^ 

•of Taliba , .devi^lopment of^ a readability^ for- 
mula for Tagalog, and a nation-wide reader- 
ship survey using this study as the model. 
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-and other Sociologists, we^reP resurveyed in 
1971! tp ascertain: . ' * 

(a) Degree of over-all modernity in each 



MASS MEDIA INFORMATION, S6CIAL 
DIFFERENTIATION AND MODERNIZATION: 
<^ A' LONGITUDINAL SURVEY OF 
'.FOUR CEYLdNESE" VILLAGES 

DhavalasVsi Shelton Gunaratne, Ph.D. 

Universit^Sof Minnesota, 1972 

Adviser: Ro^\E. -Carter, Jr. * 

Four villages in dif feriet^nt parts of 
Ceylon (Pelpo^a, Wattappola, EX^^jnmillewa, 
and Buiupitiya) , where surveys had Bb^n. con 
ducted previously (1949-1952) by Bryce R^^^n 




pf the villages compared with the degree of 
secularization twenty years- ago. ,\ ^ ' y 

(b) Changes in variables assoT:iated withj 
the modernization process (literacy, educa- 
tior>, newspa^r reading, radio listening, 
cinema attendance, cosmopolitanism, voting).. 

(c) Associattion of socio-economic sta^tus 
with knowledge and oVer-all modernity/ and ^ 
implications of mass media -exposiure, empathy 
and;^c6sniopolvtanism.\ \ 

(d) Longitudinal changes in three know- 
ledge areas • (mechanicals-scientific, national 
affairs, internatio^nal affairs) ; and" * 

(e) Current knowledge of" family planning 
methods and of »the November/ 19,7.0 ^6monetiza- 
tion. ' ' . - ' 

The sample contained 131 respondents in 
Pelpola, 117 in Wattappola, 99' in- 
Elagammillewa, and 25 in Buiupitiya. Re- 
spondents were randomly selecJted from every 
household belonging to a village excepf^ in 
Pelpola where households were randomly se- 
lected from every household belonging to. a 
vJLllage. except-in^-Pelpola-where-^hoti'SehoXds^ ~ 
were randomly selected first. 

* In terms of theory my primary concern 
was the "knowledgergap" hypothesis: "As the 
infusion of ma'ss 'fpedda' informati9n into a . 
social system increases, segments of the pop- 
ulation with higher socio-economic status 
.tend to' acquire this information at a faster 
rate than the lower status segments, so that.* 
the qap" in knowledge between these segments 
tends to increase rather than decrease." 
Based on this hypothesis, I predicted (i)- a 
clear-cut knowledge gap between Highland Lo\^ 
SES segments regarding all five areas of 
knowledge; (ii) a wider knowledge gap between 



. Hi^h.jan<i Low SES segments now than twenty 
years ago; and (iii) absence of significant 
-differences between'maies^ and females in- High - 
^ SES segmerits regarding^ knowledge, J 
' -Five variables were considered to be in- 
dicators of SES (education, ^ occupatibn,/ in^,^ 
come, -newspaper reading, caste, and cosmop~- 
oliteness) . The data indicated a clear-cut 
latitudinal, knowledge gap in terms of educa- 
tibn,* occi^pation, newspaper reading, and in-, 
come; Caste and cosmopolitanism were not 
consistei.tly related "to* knowledge, differ- 
ences. . ^ * 

Thdrer was general support for " the hyr 
po thesis predicting a longitudinal' knowledge 
gap*^ regarding .-national affairs ♦and . , ' 

mechanical-scientific knowledge. A- general 
. increase ^in'.^Wiareness was ijQbserved regarding 
^mechanical-scientific' knowledge since 1951."' 
A decline in ^awareness .was* observed in 
Wattappola* in national af taird knowledge com- 
pared to some improvements, ia Pelpola and 
Buiupitiya, Some decline in awareness was 
observed in Wattappola and Pelpola regardilig ^ 
infcerjiational affairs kiiow ledge with * ' 

BulUpitiya recording all-round improvement'. 

No consistent support was^fbund for the . 
prediction asserting absence of statistically 
significant differences between males and 
females in the Highj SES segment. . 

A marked relationship was found between 
SBS and ^over-all modernity (measured by th*e • . 
smith and Inloales OM Scale^) as well as SES 
and knowledge. A large p^rt of this associa- . . 

tion disappeared when the "intervening Vari- 

j 

ableB," mass media exppsure and empathy, were 
controlled.. Cosmo)?olitanism, as hypgthe- 
sized, did not emerge as a strong intervening 
variable .V A , very high correlation was ob- 
served between o.ver-all modernity and know- 
ledge. 
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Elagammillewa, which was described asra- 
traditional village twenty years ago, emerged^ 
as ajnodern village. - * ^ ~, 

• Differences between males and females 
were consistently found with regards to most 
. of the .-.variables associated with thQ~inodern- 
ization process. The females iirailed. 

Ryan's original research, was* based on 
samples of male household heads. The longi- 
tudinal-comparisons, were, therefore, pri- , 
marily confined to the sub-samples, of males- ,^ 
including the household heads. 
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STJlUCTURAt -CONTROL OF* THE PRESS': . 
AN. EXPLORATION / ' . 
IN ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS ' . 

Taeyoul Hahn, Ph.D. 

Uni^versity of Minnesota, 1972 

Adviser: Donald M, Gillmor 

• * The ^ress has the' substance of both a 
business enterprise aUd a public service or- 
g^anizatioh. Th^s Janus-f acedness is a prod- 
uct of the dual structure of its organization 
comprising both^ ^business and news-editof ial 
'^departments. ^ The 'press can be viewed as 
having the elements of both a bureaucratic 

» 

and a professional^ organization* . Relations 
between Isureaucrats and professionals within 
a formal organization can be investigated in 
the^ context of strains and conflicts between 
^publisher .and editor,, management ar)d news- 

i 

room, and administrator, and jrburnalist which 
seem to support and dua"l structure idea. 

From the dual structure C9ncept it seems 
plausible to derive conflict hypotheses/re- 
. volving aroUnd the two substructures of the 
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press. It is hypothesi^zed. that there occur 
value, goal? and power cpnf lie ts^etye^n th^ 
newsroom and business departments of news*- . 
pagex organizations, .Out of the conflict hy- 
potheses a control hypothesis is, in turn, 
derived: journalists tend to lose in con- 
fl-ic.ts with business hiahagenjerit or with the 
organiza^tion itself - becaytse top business- 
management as represented by publisher or 
owner ha^.th'e greater voice in organizational 
decision making. 1?his is whatf is itteaht^by 
"structural .O0^of.rol," Control of the' press 
^eems to exist within its very 'struct^e. 

In an attempt to test the dfUal structure, 

* * • »w» 

model of the press in Korea, a developing 

cotintry, and in .the United 'Sta'tes , ^n- indus- 
';tr4.ali*ed one, both documentary and survey 
^ *r esear cjt]^ me fchod s are utilized for this sj:udy. 
By using the self -administered questiponaire 
method in Korea arid ti^email questionnaire 
method in 'the United State^T^SSS newspapermen 
-from four major metropolitan dailies in Sepul _ 
1^ and^ 734 staff of a newspaper company in 

Milwat^keo, Wisconsin, were . surveyed at dif-. 
ferehjt points in time. Subjects covered both 
"journalists and business personnel. Response 
rate was ,54.7% in Korea'and 47,5% in* ' « 
Milwaukee. ' . ♦ ' 

From the theoretical framework and' em- 
pirical findings Pf this study the following 
projJositibns are generated! ^ 

First, value and goal .conflicts occur 
between journalist and business personnel in 
press organizations* " Ip the belief that a 
^ newspaper is a public service 'organization, 
^ journalists insist that their organizations 
pursue profes3ior),al goals, siich as ^insuring a 
free flow ot" information in the community ati^ 
J maintaining niews-editorial independence. 
Business, personnel^ on tlie other hand, ar^ . 
oriented toward both professional .and busi- 



ness goals. Viewing the newspaper as a .husi- 
ness enterprise and a public service organi- 
zation, they believe tlieir* companies ought to 
take into .account professional goals at the 
. same time as they deal wit.h business goals 
such as profit maRing and advertising sje'r- ' 
vice. Journalist would rather disregard — - 
b*isiness jbal^. ^ - ' . 

' Second, there are power .conflicts be- 
* tween newsroom and business departments, each 
seeking' a„J[reater voice In making decisiona 
5n important issues. Business personnel con- 
tend that. top business management .a\id depart-- 
mental b.ujs^ness managers ought to have a 
^ greater voice, not pnly iti making comparvy- 
^» wide decisions, but §lso in , setting news^ 

editorial^ policy and in deciding how news is 
. to be played. However, journi^iisfcs are i ....^ 
steadfast in their opposition to^such busi^ 
ndss power being exercised *over professional^ 
work,' . ^ ' \ 

Third,, journalists i:end to lose. in ,the* 
. conflict with business management or with the 
organization itselrfjilaecause top business 
management has the greater power in organiza- 
* tional decision malting. ^ Top business irtanage- 

, ment wields great' power over Jjusinfess ques- 
'£ions and* over news-editorial.. decisions as 
well. Top business officers concede that 
they are actually exerci^in^ more power than 
they ought to..- Thi's supports the idea of 
strjuctural control Gf the^ press in this ^ 
st:udy. Contr'ol of the press inheres in it^ 

very organizational .structure, 
* J * 

Finally, i'n addition to the horizontal 

dual structure which the above three proposi- 
s « ♦ 

tions reflect, there is a vertical differen- 
tiation between officers and employees in 
press organizations. This hierarchical dif,- 
fererttiation is inevitable in large-scale 

bureaucracies. However / hierarchical dif-% 

16. _ • ^ ^ ; 
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ferentration between, business ojff.icers and 
their employees is mor.e frequent t'han between 
news editors and reporters. This- implies a 
bureaucrafciic tendency in the business office 
and a tendency ' toward professional homo- 
geneity *ainong journalists. 

rt -seems inappropriate at*this stage of* 
the research to suggest that hor^zoMal difr 
^e'^ntiation is stronger than vertical dif- ► 
fereritiation in press organizations. Further 
'.research is required to ^determine which of 
, the. two independent variables — hierarchical 
Status, and occupational role — is mo^re inf lu- 
" entral in^a'f f edting the attitude's" and opin- 
ions. of newspaper wox^kers toward their, orga- 
nizations*. ' * . 



" " THEiEPfECT' OF EYE MOVEMENTS 

• ON THE MI&VLL OP INFORMATION 
. WITH VJSUAL imagery' 

; , ^ Douglas C.. Hall, Ph.D. 

. ' . ' Stanford Universit^^, 1972 - 

Adviser: William i?,- ,Pai31ey^ 

The study was designed* t6 determ/ne 
whether; a functional relationship between eye 
movements and visual Umag'ery could be observ-* 
ed. Prior research ha<3' found- that 'eye mover 
ments frequently occurred in visual imagery, 
^^nd- that eye movement patterns in imagery 
. tended( to resemble those in perception » No 
clear evidence of a functional relationship 
between eye movements and imagery had been 
found, although so*ine- behavioral and physio- 
logidal evidence indicated -that s\^ch a rela- 
tion s^ijp^ was plausible. Three imagery con- 
* texts were identified in which it seemed most 
likely that a functional relationship between 
, eye movements jand imagery could be observed. 




For .§ach of the three imagery contexts .a sep- 
arate experiment was designed. ** • \ 
The first experiment investigated the 
relationship between eye movements and^.icbnic 
^ imagelry. A stimulus consisting of three rows 
of three letters each was tachistoscopically 
presented.. Recall ^of particular rows was in- 
dicated by tone cues sounded immediatdUy( af- 
ter- stimulus presentation. Eye movements 
were observed during recall to determine 
whether eye movements appropriate to the spa- 
tially organized directed recall of ah icpi^ic 
image were elicited by tone cues. Results, in- 
dicated' that thfe* directed recall processing 
pf an iconic image tended to be accompanied. - 
oy , appropriate eye movements. 

The second experinjent inves tigate,d the . 
relationship b»itween eye^ movements and spa- 
tial organization imagery, A stimulus con- - 
sisfcing of- 12 spatially organized geometric 
shapes was presented. During recall. of the^ 
stimulus ,eye movements were manipuJj^ated. to 
produce eye movement jjatterns appropriate to 
an image of the stimulus and eye* movement pat- ' 
ternsj^inappropriate to an image of the stimu- 
lus.. The number of spatially organized stim- 
ulus elements recalled* and the latency of the* • 
recall .were measured tc determine whether in-' 
appropriate eye movement patterns disrupted^ 
^.the^-proces's of imaging during recall; Re- 
sults indicated that inappropriate eye move- 
ment patterns tended to significantly disrupt- 
the process of imaging spatial organization* 

The third experiment investigated ^th'e 
relationship between eye movements and motion 
iiQagery.- A stimulus consisting of a black 
circi©^outline<^ith a point of light moving 
at a parl^xjular velocity, around^ it was pre- 
sen ted. During.^recall of the stimulus eye . 
.movements were manipulated as in the second 
experiment to produce veye movement patterns 



appropra.ate to an^ image of the* stimulus and ' 
eye mpvemeht patterns inappropriate to an im- 
age of the stimulus. Two points on the pre- 
viously observed circle putline were desig- 
nated.- The accuracy of recalling motio'n 
time, the time a point of light moving at a 
previously observed velocity would take to 
pass the two points on the circle oqtline 
dfesignat'ed, was measured to determine whether 
' inappropriate eye movement patterns disrupted 
the process of imaging during "yecall . Re- 
sults did not indicfate that inappropriate eye 
movement pat'^erns significantly disrupted the 
process' of imaging' motion.. ^ 

From the results ot th6 experiments it 
"was. concluded that: 1) Eye movemjsnts are a 
necessary functional component in the accu- 
rate recall of imaged informati9n in certain 
contexts; 2) The functional role f>t eye move- 
ments in imagery is a);alogous tq'the func- 
tional role of eye movements in perception; 
3) Imagery and perception ar^ phenomena along 
& single continuum of. visual ejfperience, ' 
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A DESCRIPTIVE P|^OPILE OF THE KERA- '\ \ 
"NEWSROOM" TELEVISION AUDIENCE AMOHg' 
' . GI'TIES IN THE DALCAS URBANIZED AREA';^ ' / 

^ Dennis A.. Harp, Ed.D. 

East Texas Staie University, 1972 

Adviser: Beatrice Murphy 

Purpose of th^jL study was to examine 
KERA*s "Newsroom" program. The investigation 
was concerned with ,two aspects:' (1); to esti- 
mate the size o^ the Dallas "Newsroom" tele- 
vision audiepce artong viewers living in the 
Dallas Urbanized Area, and (2) to determine 
the. demographic .and psychographic character- 



istics pf the potential "Newsroom" viewers. 
A subproblem assessed the extent to which in- 
fluential opinion leaders an<^ decision makers 
in the Dallas Urbanized Ai;ea watched "News*- 
**room ^ . . » 

. Two questionna4.res were d.eveloped to 
« 

meet the objectives^ of the study. The survey 
method used to investigate the "Newsroom" 
audience included a telephone coincidental 
surv^ and mail survey. 

A total of 2,925 individuals was con- 
tacted during the five^ weekday evening survey. 

The mail leadership survey was limited 
to include individuals living within thq 
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Dallas Ufbanizbd Area. Sixtee;i people repre- 
/ ■ , 

senting official leadership positions within 

/ 

. various organizations and interest groups 
. were contacted and requested to submit the . 

^names of ten influential persons within, their 
organizations. A total of 129 inf luentials, 
including the mayors. of all cities and city 
council members from Dallas^ was queried. 
Results of the telep^ione coihcidental 

• study indicated that "'Newsroom" viewing house- 
holds accounted for. 1.09 percent' of all tele- 
vision viewing households contacted. Thirty- 
two household respondents-fortyrtwo individ- 
uals-were watching "Newsroom" when contacted 
for interviewing f 

A generalized evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness,, accurcicy-, and fairness of "Newsroom" 
indicated a" majority of 'the audience tho*ught 
^e program was at least comparable to other 
local f^elevision news^ programs , "tiewsroom" 
was described by a majority of the respon- ^ 
dents as being "more useful" than other local 

news programs. • ^ 

«? « 
"Newsroom's" depth analysis and detailed 

i^eporting was considered its major strength 

by most interviewees. Most comments cibout ^ 
"k * * \ ' 

'the program were favorable. 



The inajority of "Newsroom", viewers were 
eighteen years of age or older and better edu- 
cated than those called who were watching com- 
mercial television. A majority, of the "News- 
room** audience earned $10,000 or more annual- 

ly.. • 

The leadership mail survey 'indicated 
that, a significant number of professional 
people watch "Newsrobm* " It was evident from 
the findings that a majority of the "newsroom" 
audience had interpersonal channels of com- 
niunication through whom^ peers were^ reached. 
Some influentials regularly watched the nro- 
gram and were asked their opinions about news 
events by associates. That audience corre- 
sponds to the two-step communications process 
which relies on interpersonal relations. 

Channel 13 *s "Newsroom" has a small audi- 
• - », <■ 

ence in comparison to local commercial tele- 

' \ ✓ ■ ^ 

vision programs.. The program attracts a pre- 
dominantly^ Dallas adult audience with a high 
level of education, i^lthough "Newsroom" re- 
ceives some negative remarks in tei?ms 6f. 
faiiness and accuracy, the program appears to 
respondents to be as good as or better than 
other local television news programs in com- 
parison to the same qualities. 

. Although tfie size of the "Newsroom" audi- 
ence is small r the ef fectivehess of intferper- 
sortal influence may be important in reaching 
and exRpsirtg community leaders to the program* 
•WhilB the diffusion process known as th^e two- 
step f low-of-information hypothesis was not 
reflected by survey measurements it may be 
contributi'ng to "Newsroom's" impact within 
the community, - 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS TVND NEWS 
'FROM LATIN AMEI^ECA: 
A GATEKEEPER AND NEWS-FLOW STiJDY 

%\ ' Albert Lee Hester, Ph.D. 'i 

\5;^iv^rsity">ci|^Wisconsin, 1972 * 

Adviser: William' A. Hachten 



This s.tudy traces and characterizes the 

flow of the news via the Associated Press 

from its Latin American bureaus to its New^ 

York headquarters and from the»e onto the 

AP U.S. .trunk wires and also onto the wires 

o£ the agency's world s^ervices. Stories 

written in the bureaus were analyzed' for 

length, subjectJ^matter r nationality .of gate- 

keeper handling items artd method ot trans- 
. . % • \ . %?. ' 

mission to Nev York during the perio/i from 
Juhe 28-July l8^,,4•^71. Methods ^f gather- 
ing data included content analysis, per- ^ 
sonal observation and interviews with gate^ 
keepers. Field research was conducted in,^^. - 
New York, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago and La Paz, Bolivia. effort was 
also made to determine gatekeepers* per- 
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ceptions of the kinds of news their AP- .fiujjer- 
iors expected and the types of news U.S* 
AP members desfr^d in Latin .American news . 

The same -types of analysis were used oH 
the Latin American news passed on from New 
York after gatekeeper^ there had made their 
selection * 

It was found more than 350^000 

words of news were sent f rom *thc Latin Ameri- 
can bureaus — more than half being trans^ 
mitted by communicatiorta^atellite * Hfeavi-^*" 
'•est emphasis was placed on sports, foreign 
relations,. domestic government and .politick 
ar\d'- crime/criminal vialence-, in de*scendinq 
order. # .4 * t 

Little emphasis was gi^en to such areas <^ 
as Latin American developlmtent, i^onomics,* 



education, religion, Agriculture,^ science- 
medicine or human interest. Generally the 
gatekeepers in Latin American bureaife jeY-tedc 
their wir.es 'ta^New York, in a manner congi^ent' 
with their perceptions of what AP superic?rs 
and U^S. "members desired in news, 
. ^ .The jflo'w jof Latin^ American news dwindled, 
to only a*^ttickle— about .7 .per cent of that 
sent fifom the bureaus as New York gatekeepers 
plaoed^^it on thfe U.S. trunk wires. ^Not onl; 
was volume drastic^ly cut, but fewe^sub- 
'jectt were us^d from Latin America. More X 
.than^alf the volume relayed from New York. 

ft , *t7 

\to U.S.. users was. concerned with one cate- 
gory* — crime/criminal violence.* The AP .New 
York gatekeepei^s edited Latin American news^ 
.fi>r U,^. trunk wires in -'a, manner highly . 
correlated'' with perceptions of the types 
of news U.S. AP members desired Latin 
America. " / ' 

The studf 4.indicated that the many mass^ 
media users *of t|te AP Latin American report 
on the trunk wir^Sohavo only a ^yery cur- 
tailed amount oC sucK news foV their poten- 
t-i^stl H5,e> ^tid that such news may not give a. » 
Veiry rounded representation of events in 
LatiT> America, although it does report some . 
of the more important V^pOt" news happenings V 



been ^limited to corrc*lational,.,^ij^&ies. re- * 
porting.j,jthat both on-' the narfonc^l ^nd indi-* 
vidua! levels increasing maae me,dia par;jbici- 
pation is positively asSociate^P*With commonly, 
accepted indie at tors of. economic development 



and' individ^aa'l modernization. 
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- • MASS MEDIA i?ARTieiPA!CTP^J 
* ~ ** • 

*: " ?iobert^hari"e<i'Ho£iyijcy ^-h.D: 

Stanford Univecisity,^ 1^73 
* ' ' *- 

Advis^ir? Wilbur Schreimm 

. • \ ' / 

Many have. no ted- the increasing ponetra- 
tidn of mass media into developing areas ^ 
some with enthusiasm and others with trepida- 
tion. Kowever research in this field has 



This dissertation ^describes a theory- of ^ 
the influence of mass media on individual 
' modernization^ and xeports the resuljfs of a 
series o£ studies that tes^t iiqportant compo- 
nents o^''that theory. The studi'S'S rely 
heavily on a multi'-wavQ;^., panel ifnethodo^ogy 
developed for this pro ject,", which permitted 
.fairly confident causajL inferences from' a 
non-ejfperimentai research design. 

* The modern world differ^p from, the tra<^i- 
tion^l one, from the most general perfec- 
tive, in the normalcy of change associated 
with it. Thus an essential skill such a 
modern society demand^ of its citizens Is the- 
ability to adapt, to change the internal 

rules which one us^s to deal with informa- ' 
tion. 

Activd.expc ^ur^ to mass media can demand 
adaptation of the traditional man's .picture 
of the world, arid, eventually/ produce an in- 
crOACwung, e^daptability^ equa.ted .her^ to indi- 
vidual mc.ierriization, ' Also, active exposure 
to. mass .Vedia ohtwid cncourag^i ^interest in 
vOther squrcJio of inform^ttiori chJ^llenging to*. 
OnV^^vtjrld view.. - - . - 

The reseai.ch was ^dividp^i into" two major 
parts, in Study I ^subparts A and B) ^ mass 
media use. (nowspapet, reading, radio listen- 
ing, apd television viewing? was related to' 
Dj.easureis of the adaptability concept! In 
Study lA, the dependent variable was an 
originaf interview test of the ability ^o 
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change one's understanding of .a problem while 
seeking the information necessary ^o solve 
it. A sample of 234 El Salvadoran Junior 



High Sfhopl*.8tudents'com"aieted three wav«s of 
, the. interview test/curing » th^. i>71 -schodl/' 
, yeari -^.^i^ ? • ^ - 

Study^ IB was. a s>qbnaary,^analysis using 
" general aijillty test data aa/an approximate 
measure of the '-adaptabi l£ ty concept^ Its- 
sample included 900 Junipr High ^cKool ;<tu-i. 
-dents followed during the three -y^e.ar period 
Wdingj in 197 1, » 

In Study ri,«mas_s media participation 
WAS related to desire for -information chal- 
.lenging to one's picture of: 'the world. Out- 
croppings of the latter concept were measured 
by five Guttman'. scales tapping 1) dissatis- 
faction with present life, 2). desire for non- 
ufcy.itariari information, 3) preference for a 
• risky bi/t interesrting as opposed .to a dull 
but*secur6 job, 4) educatioiial and .occupa-r 
tional aspirations, and 5) desire to live and 
work in the city. The sample was the same as 
that used for Study IB, Six waves of data 
(gathered over three years) were available 
for mass media use and. aspiration variables, 
and two waves of data gathered in 1971. were 
available for the other dependent scales, 

' The dmportant findings may be -summarized 
as follows: ' 

1, " No causal evidence Was unearthed 
.that^ related mass media use to adaptability, 

2, Clear evidence supports the exisr 

tence Q^f a "tendency to use mass media." 

* 

« 

Thus radio, television and newspaper use tend 
to vary together despite. the counter- 
influence of socio-economic variables, 

3, • Dissatisfaction with one's present 
life is associated with fewer, rather than 
more, material possessions, a findinc^ which 
challenges theories ot a revolution of rising 
frustrations, 

4, Increasing newspaper reading was 
causally related to deci'easing satisfaction' 



with present life, * 

. 5. The purchase and watching^ of teie- 

: vision- was causally related to. increase -in 

"aspirations. * 

'' A* The purchase'of iielevxsion is 

causally related' to a relative decrease in 

the desire live and work Un the city,, , 

7?. The collection of more than two 

X waves of panel data; associated with the 

xJevelopmept of appropriate inferential 'lo^ic 

and analysis techniques, proved to be a use- 

* *ful advance in ju$tifying non-experimental 

causal inferences. 
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PURCHASE-CONSEQUENCES, 
PERSONALITy AND CONSUMER - - ^ 
BEHAVIOR * - ' . 

- William Dean tiull, Ph.D, . ^ ~ 

University- of Illinois, 19.72 

-Adviser: Arnold- M, Barban ^ 

This thesis sought to explore a model 
for predicting consumer behavior. Purchase- 
consequences were the focutK of - attention, H 
, was proposed that purchase-consequences be 
treated as consisting' of two constituent 
parts, one being the^ strength of association 
or degree of certainty that a. given purchase- 
consequence would follow from buying and us- 
ing the product, the 'other element, being the 
evaluation of the purchase^consequence. 

FisHbeih's two-component suromative a^p- 
proach (ZAs8ociation«Evaiuation) provided a ' 
means of integrating the two elements to ar- 
rive at a- prediction of the overall ,evalua- 
tion of using the. product » It \fas hypothe- 
sized that ijndividuais would indicate them- 
selves TROSt likely to purchafse those products 
with the highest overall evaluation relative 
to their price • 



T>ie ^he^is also sought to look 'at th6 
influence of |>ersonality on the consumer 
. decision process^ Purchase-con$52(juences were 
categorized as .fuixptional, personal self- 
image, or social.^ According to the model pro- 
pounded. by the thesis, there should «be con- 
^ sistenttdifferences in the relative import- 
ance attached to the^e three types, reflect- 
ing personality differences- between indivi^ 
duals. It was hypothesized that personality 
would manifest itself as a consistent biasing 
force affecting the perception, evaluation, 
and association of purchase-consequences. 
^ To explore these hypotheses a^.paper and 
' pencil instrument was developed fThe ques- 
. tionnaire assessed the evaluation of 17 gen- 
eral purchase-consequenqes and the st;rength 
. of belief that each would follow from pur- 
chasing and using three different brands. 
The instrument also measured the perceived 
value of the three brands, the intention to 
purchase .the brands, and actual purchase 
behavior, , 

Cohen's Q.^A.D. ^Instrument was used to * 
provide a measure of personality; The C.A%D. ' 
'indicates , an. individual's interpersonal re- . ' 
sponse orientation, providing a score for the 
degree of "compliance", "aggressiveness", and 
' "detachedness" . 

The questionnaire was administered to a 
• convenience sample of 111 Introductory Adver- 
^ * tising s'tudents at the "University of 
Illinois, 'Urbana-Champaign.^ 

The results of the study 'suggest that 
the application of the two-component summa- 
tive model to purchase behavior can be very 
productive. Predictions. .of behavioral inten-. 
. tion' were correct about twc-thrirds of the 
time, or twice the chance level. There was 
nearly a 90% correspondence between behavior- 
al intention and past purchase behavior. 

ERIC ^ . 



Th^ three part trichotomization of 
purchase-consequences into social, personal 
sel^7 image, and functional appears to be 
quite useful. Personality ,doe's seem to af- 
feet th^ decision process, influencing which 
type of consequence receives more weight in 
arriving at a purchase decision. 

Based on the data at^ hand, personality 
seems to have little effect on the evaluation 
.of purchase-consequences. Personality pro- 
duced an. inverse effect on belief strength, 
suggesting that people were , more skeptical 
that those consequences which w6re of great- 
est psychological importance would follow 
from purchasing' and using a producti 

The tendency .(r = ,5) was for. "compli- 
ant" individuals to be orfented toward, but 
Skeptical of, social consequences. "Aggres- 
sive" individuals displayed- this same pattern 
toward personal self-ikage consequences, 
while- the "detached" interpersonal orienta- 
tion affected functioria'l 'consequences. 

More work is needed before this view of 
personality's influence can be accepted. 
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USE OP PHOTOGRAPHS IN AMERICAN DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS; AN ANALYSIS 

Lillian M. Junas, Ph,D. 

The Ohio State University, 1972 

Adviser: I. Keith Tyler 

The major concern of this research was 
wa;th how photographs are being used in 
American daily newspapers, based on the 
premise that. photo handling has not kept up 
with photo taking. Concern was not with the 
<3uantity> content," legal or ethical uses of 
photographs. 
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'The main objective was to find out how 
the final appearance of 'newspapers actually 
comes about. Therefore, the photo practices 
found on dailies and the attitudes toward ^ 
photo, usage by eidtors, and photographers were*^ 
examined. More than 100 newspaper photog- 
raphers, photo editing experts, and college . 
photojournalism instructors throughout the 
country were asked^to suggest newspapers . ^ 
which they considered among the best and 
among- 't;he poorest photographically in their 
areas. .Questionnaires' mailed to editors and 
photographers on 300 of the suggested news- - 
papers ix^ both categories .provide the in'for- ;/ 
mation for this study. * ^ - 

Better-ra,ted newspapers photographically* . 



are chajjacterlzed. by their- more regular use 



of partial pa^ photo essays', picture ,pages^ » -^^^ 
contemporary magazinerstyle formats, page one ^ 
features, and pictorial photographs (aes- • , 'J 
thetic value dominant) . Most of the better- * 
rated papers also provide the opportunity for 
enterprising so that the photographer has 
free time to jxho to graph features of his own 
choice, leading to submissions of more un- ^ 
assigned, creative and imaginative photo- ' 
' graphs. ^ ^ ' 

' , "Think pictures", staffs with editors who 

are enthusiastic about ihandling photos and 
- .who recognize the photographer as an impor- 
tant part of the paper's operation also 
characterize better-rated papers photo- 
graphically. Phptographers on these papers 
are proud to have their photos run in their - 
paper, and they know something about the word' 
story their photos- wl^ll accon^pany before 
going on assignment, 

, More evident on poorer-rated papers are 
such practices a.<5 using photos as space 
fillers, covering, cliche assignments, .using a 
ppor communicative photo rather than*none, 

.ERJC . 



and looking the same phptogfciphically' from 
day to day. • , • . 

, No statistically significant differences 
are found ^between the t\yp groups of news- 
papers in several practices; .Both regularly • 
use local features and both occasionally run 
front page photo displays and photos merely 
as illustration. Both sjeldom use more hard 
news than local photos. Photographers on . 
both papers only occasionally show an under- 
standing |Of editori^al problems and discuss 

their photo assignments with ^the reporter 

' i - ^ 
writing the story, but thejy both seldom have 

more than three ; assignments daily. Further- 
more, -photographers who are wor*d-photo com- 
municators, are common to all newspapers.. 

Concerning attitudes of editors and 
photographers toward photo usage, photpg- 
raphers much more strongly agree that word 
editors do not know how to use photos, that 
few persons in the newspaper profession are 
qualified to edit photographs » and that every 
newspaper should have a phpto editor or its 
equivalent. The only attitude statement re- 
ceiving more agreen;ent from editors was that . 
the editor should make final photo decisions. 
Both photographers and editors feel that 
every newspaper^should have,-,a photo 'policy. 

However, when judging nine photographs 
in the study- for their communicative, 
imaginative and impact values, both- photjOg- 
raphers and editors perceived them similarly, 
choosing the same photos for having the .))est. 
and worst values. A light feature (children 
silhouetted in a water fountain) , favored 
slightly more by photographers, and a hayd 
news tragedy shot (dead man ia Viet Nam), 
favored slightly more by Editors, were the 
most popular photographs in all values. 
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FACTOR ANALYSES" OF. PERCEIVED 
^ ATTRIBUTES OF NEWS HEADLINES- 

^ ' "Lawrence N. ICaggwa, Ph.D. 

Southern Illinois University/ 1973 • : 

Adviser: L. Erwin Atwood , 

'i*he» present study was -undertaken for 
thtee main reasons: (1) To^ explore some of 
the kinds of news attributes readers sety they 
perceive in the headlines of published neWs 
stories, (2) to determine whether there were 
any definable dimensions underlying the per- 
ceived attributes, and (3) tp determine 
whather there was any systematic relationship 
between factor analytically derived dimen-- 
sion^ of news perception and reading of news . 
. stories. . " ^ 

Two instruments were used to collect the 
data: (1) an unstructured responses proce- 
dure consisting of asking respondents to de- 
scribe, thfeir perceptions of the news head- 
lines, and (Z) a structured responses iS>stru- 
ment consisting of 15 of the most commonly 
mentioned news attributes in journalism 
textbooks. j . 

The two instruments were, administered in 
-.personal interv,iews to a purposive sample of 
6Q Carbondale residents selected to. represent 
a wide variety of background characteristics.. 

Three analytic procedures were used to 
analyze the data. First, a frequency count « 
aadlysis was performed on the data 'obtained , 
in the unstructured responses interviews to 
determine the attributes readers saw most 
^ frequently in the 20 news headlines. Seven- 

^ • * 

, teen responses were found to occur one or 
more times in. every 100 responses. 

• * Second, the 17 responses yielded by' the 
frequency count analysis and the data ob- 
tained from the structured responses rating 
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procedure. were factor^ analyzed by the prin- 
' cipal axis>method with oblique rotation to 
simple structure. Separate factor analyses 
were executed for the unstructured and jfche 
structured responses data. Three factors 
were extracted from the unstructured re- 
sponses analysis and Vere identified as: 

(1) Subject^ matter, (2) Evaluation, and 

(3) Ar^ea Interest News. Analysis of the 
structured responses yielded a foUr-f actor 
solution labeled: (1) Significance to self, 

(2) Oddity-ambiguity, (3J .Conflict, and 

(4) Trivia. 

Third, the factors derivxjd from .the fac- 
tor analyses were used in two separate multi- 
ple linear regresfsion analyses to determine 
the s6t''of factors which accounted for more 
variance in the .choice responses to "the 20 
news headlines. Contrary to expectation, the 
unstruccured responses set of factors failed 
to account for significant proportions of 
variance in any of the 2*0 news Headlines. ' 
This finding was explained in terms of the 
numerous methodological and analytical prob- ^ 
lems encountered during the collection, 
coding, and analysis of the unstructured re- 
. sponses data. The structured responses> set 
of factors, on the other han^,, accounted for 
significant proportions of variance in eight 
of the 20 news headlines selection responses. 

From the results of the study, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn. (1) l^ews^ 
readers appear to differentiate published 
news stories along two broad dimensions: 
(a) a subject matter dimension, and (b) a 
non-subject matter or evaluative dimension. 

(2) The -non-subject matter dimension ap- 
pears to be a cpmplex group of relatively* 

% • ' 

distinct* sub-dimensions of which ope was ex- 
tracted in the unstructured responses analy- ' 
. sis, and four in the structured responses 



analysis. * 

(3) -Due to the multi-dimensionality of 
news perception, suchtechniques of multi- 
variate analysis as factor analysis and mul- 
tiple regtession analysis seem to be plausi?^ 
ble tools for investigating news perception 

and judgment*. problems. 

* 

(4) The- negligible proportions of vari- 
ance "accounted for by the set of unstructured 

7 

; response's factors and the low proportions of 
variance accounted, for by the set of struc- 
ture,d responses factors seem to suggest that 
perception 6f the specific dimensions found 
and reading of published^ news items with 

"these ^dimensions might be only mildly re- 
lated. 

(5) The structured responses procedure 
seems to hold greater promise than the un- 
structured responses procedure in invpsti- 
gating factors underlying people! s perception 
and. judgment of news. 
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LEISURE AND THE MASS MEDIA: A STUDY 
•OF THE COMMUNICATIONS BEHAVIOR 
OF PARTICIPANTS "IN A« MAJOR AREA 

'Vernon' A. Keel, Ph.D. 

University of Minnesota,* 1973 

' , Adviser;. Phil Hp J, Tichenor 

The purpose of this study was to develop 
''and test a model for explaining the dynamics 
of^ media, use and*^rnfprmation-seekifng of indi- 
viduals involveji in "participatory leisure ac- 
tivities. 

Several propositions, which were derived 
from the proposed model of feisure cominunica- 
tion, were tested in, a study of the communi- 
cations behavior of participants in a major ^ 
area of leisure activity --home gardening. 
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Three* Samples' of home gardeners, in the 
Minneapolis-St. P^aul metropolitan area were 
r randomly se^Lected. The first. was a g-eneral . 
sample of 350 urban home gardeners. The sec- 
ond was^a. sample of 75 individuals who had 
phoned the University o*f Minnesbta* 
* Horticultural information Center for garden- 
-*Ting information. The third was a sample of. 
50 metro-area members of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society/ 

Indepth interviews were conducted with 
respondents in each sample. Two approaches 
^ were used to -xralyze -^-the data: a) correXa-^^ 
tional analys e using , data from the general 
sample of home gardeners; and b) comparative 
analysis of the three samples'. 

Findings from the present study support 

the following conclusions: 

*In most areas of ^leisure activi'ty, 
there are likely to be certain situational 
and/or demographic factors which are neces- 
sary but, not .sufficient conditions for par-? 
ti<;ipation in that activity.' . 

*Once involved in a leisure activity, as 
one's interest -in the topic increases so, * 
too, will his knowledge of and irTvolveroent in 
it increase (involvement measured in terms of 
the amount of' time devoted to the actfivity) . 
Furthermore', increases in knowledge and in- 
volvement wili result in increased interest 
in the activity. 

♦Level of interest is the best predictor 
of variations in leisure-related communica- 
tions behavior. Specifically, as knoWled^ge 
arid interest increase, so will use of thel 
mass ntedia for topic-related information, \ 
which will lead to ^greater knowledge and in- 
terest. Also, the more knowledgeable and in- 
terested one is i^n the leisure activity/ the 
more active and discriminating seeker of in- ; 
formaj:ion he will be from sources other than 
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the mass media ^ 

•<".». ^ 
. *Actual and perceived opinion leadership 

increase with interest and ampunt of time de- 
voted to the activity. The more interested • 
and active one -becomes, the more he will come 
to see himself as and to actually be a source 
of information and advice for others. 

*Group Membership do.es not necessarily 
increase with knowledge* interest or, activity 
in a general sample of leisure participants. 
For home gardening, though, age is a factor 
in level of involvement. That is, the older 
and more active one. becomes, the more time he^ 
.will devote to all types of behavior related 
to that activity, including voluntary group 
and activities. 

*Perceived opinion leadership and group 
merubersh^ip are both positively related to 
topic-related media use and information- 
seeking. , . , - * 

In terms of the "process" of becoming 
involved in a. leisure activity and the-com- 
munications activities related to it, leVel . 
of knowledge and participation tend to in- 
crease as interest increases. The more in- 
terested one becomes, the more active he will 
also become in the use of the media and in 
seeking Information from sources other than 
the mass media. As interest, and activity 
continue ,to increase, the more one will come 
to be seen and to see himself as ai source of 
information and advice for others in the ac- 
tivity. Finally, while he may not become- a 
member of any voluntary groups related to 
that leisure endeavor, if he does his ^partic- 
ipation in, group-related activities and added 
contact with others who share his interest 
,will result in his becoming even more in- 
volved in the activity itself/ and in the 
communication activities associated with it. 



FUNCTIONAL RELEVANCE OF LOCAL^ ^ 
AND CENTRAL RADIO BROADCASTS OF 
AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION IN. INDIA ' 

-Abdul Waheed Khan, Ph;D*' 

University o/ Wisconsin, 1973 

Adviser: /Lloyd. R. .Bostian ' 

Technological modernization lies at tiie 
heart of agricultural development. And in- 
formation about new .agricultural technology i 
is an important ingredient in agricultural 
production. We agree with the widely held 
opinion that in most of the develop^ing coun- 
tries there is a wide gap between availabiX- 
i-ty of agricultural technology and Its ado^-. 
- tion by the farmers.- - 

}lany' students'* of mass communication ar- 
gue that mass media- can play an important 
role in narrowing the gap between research 
laborStorie^ and the cultivation. , However, 
mere availability of mass media institutions.' 
in a country in ijbself is no guarantee thab 
media will be used by the farmers for agricul 
tural information. First, the mass media are 
Usually not available where .they are needed 
the most for development purposes. Second, 
whatever media are available and are received 
do not usually carry the kind of information 
t^at might aid development. Third/ the mass 
media content may not be situationally' rele- 
vant enough to aid development. Fourth, even 
if functionally relevant information is fully 
"available infrastructures or imputs may not 
be. 

Qecause of agrb-climatic/ cultural and 
linguistic variations within a country/ a 
national mass media may find it impossible to 
provide functionally relevant mfe^sages to the 
majority of the audience. Efforts to achieve 
high functional relevance will usually re- 
qqire the development of geographically or oc- 



cupatiohally specialized media. However, ,lor 
calization of mass media in itself is no guar- 
antee that media will carry functionally 
relevant messages. * 

.In this study we focused our attention 
tcJ test empirically whether local mass m^dia 
indeed provide more functionally relevaht 
messages than centralized media. Answering 
this question can also help decide hov^ best 
V to establish priorities for investment in 
communication as part of the strategy of de- 
.velopment. . V 

^All India Radio .network offered an u- 
nique opportunity to test the functional 
relevance of localized and centralized *radio 
^ broa4casts. For this study, the powerful 
regional station located in the capital city 
of t^xe State of Uttar Pradesh. / 

The major hypothesis is that the listen-, 
ers of local broadcast receive functionally 
more relevant information, compared to listen-., 
ers of central broadcast. However, local and * 
central* listeners were compared on number of 
other variables such as use of radio, recall 
-of broadcast information, credibility of in- " 
formation, familiarity with f^m program, and 
coorientation variables — congruency, agree- 
ment and accuracy. 

We also compared two listening set-ups 
Charcha Mandal (organized listening) and 

Non-Dharcha Mandal (unorganized listening). 
* 

Another independent variable was type of vil- 
lage — advantaged and disadv^antaged. 

We found a consistently significant 
difference between local and central listen- * 
ers on each and every .dimension of functional 

relevance — hearing, understanding, complete- 

f 

ness, specificity, timeliness, applicability. 
Usefulness and willingness to use. There was 
aXso a consistent difference between *the two 
groups, in frequency of listening to radio, 



purpose of listening, knowledge obtained from 
radio, credibility of information and\fainil- 
iarit'y with the- farm program. The difference 
was in the hypothesized direction. 

iTo significant difference was fpund be- 
tween Charcha Mandal and Non-Charcha Mandal 
listeners in an;^ of the dependent ^ariables.. 
The results show, however,, that Charcha Man- 
dais located in local broadcast area are more 
successful compared* to ones located in cen- 
tral broadcast area. 

The situational and institutional ad- 
vantage of the villages did not make any dif- 
ference except that listeners in more advan- 
taged villages reported that information was 
applicable to their situation and were more 
willing to use it. 
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FREE PRESS AND PAIR. TRIAL: 
AN ATTITUCriNAL STUDY OF LAWYERS » ^ 
AND JOURNALISTS IN A CONFLICT 
BETWEEN TWO PROFESSIONS 

Holim Kim, Ph.D. ' 

Southern Illinois^ University , 1972 * 

Adviser: Bryce W. Rucker ' 

A general hypothesis of this study is 
that ther.e may exist identifiable systems of 
beliefs and attitudes fpr certain profession- 
al groups. To empirically test it, two pro- 
fessional groups, lawyers (N=88) and jour- 
nalists XN=75), were selected on an issue-, 
that concerned them both — the "free press * 
c fair trial" conflict. T^ie conflict between 
the press and the bar was viewed' as an 
ef fect>,of psychological sources rooted in ^ 
their respective belief systems. 

The components of the systems were 
hypothesized to be the idea of justice, 
politico-economic .convictions, and, mutual 



^professional regards These components were . * 
/thought to make up a system of beliifef s and . 
attitudesj^w-piat are coherent' and interrelated. 

. The systems of beliejfteYand attitudes, . fur-r^v^ 
ther, were thought to be \separate ahd difn 
ferent for the two professional groups. 

'In the empirical analysis, theSe com- 
pon^ts were translated into Likert-type. 
attitudinal scales and became predictors 
for attitudes toward the* press-bar conflict. 

^^he four predictor scales developed were; 
Justice scale, Polit»"»ci -Economic scale, 
Journalists scale, and Lawyers scale. The 
latter' two scales were used to measure mutal 
professional regard; The criterion was the 
"Conflict scale.. 

Among the predictors the Journalists-' 
scale was found to be consistently a good 

. predictor for the press-bar conflict^ criter- 
ion for both groups. The. Politico-Economic 
scale was consistently a poor predictor for 



both groups. The Justice scalewas a good 
predictor only for lawyers, whereas the 
Lawyers scale was a good predictor for only 
, journalists . 

Low correlations were found sunong the 
predictors except the P-E scale which cor- 
related inversely (and signifxcantly ) with 
the Justice scale. This weakened the thesis 
that those. predictors are Cohesive and inter- 
related to make up a belief system.* 

However, on all scales the two profes- 
sional groups differed sharply in their 
attitudes. This raised the possibili''ty 
that there may be two sharply distinguish- 
able patterns of attitudes for the two pro- 
fessional groups involved. 

Based on these several findings, it was 
concluded that the proposed attitudinal com- 
ponents may not constitute b.elief "systems'* 
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in the sense of cohesive an^. we 11 -organized 
interrelationships but they may\constitute 
^tendencies of beliefs and attitude s\held by 
members of the two professional groups\ 
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.THE. RELATIVE ^IFFECTlVENESS OF ' 

REFERENTS OF FEAR APPEALS 
IK PESTICIDE SAFETY COMMUNICATIONS 

Ana,C. Kcfng, Ph.D. 

University of Illinois, 

• Advisers: Arnold Barban and*, 
^ Rodolfo N. Salcedo 

V 

A simple, randomized, pre test-post test 
design was used to test five experimental 
conditions varying the following factors: 
the presence or absence of a fear appeal, the' 
referent ("self" versus "valued-others") of 
the fear appeal, and^ the number of j^eferents 
(com'bination o^ -self " and "valued-others" 
versus either referent) of the appeal in 
pesticide safety communications. Dependent 
yariables measured were subjects' knowledge 
(of the parts and functions of pesticide la- 
bels) , attitudes, and behavioral intentions 
toward the pesticide label and th6 safe use 
of pesticides. Subjects were /^30 adult resi- 
dents of Champaign, Illinois. 

Findings indicated that written pesti- 
cide safety communications were more effec- 
tive in influencing sub'jects* knowledge of 
and attitudes toward pesticide safety when 
the messages were accompanied by various ap- 
peals compared to when no appeals "Were 
planted in the message. Further, threats to 
one's^ "valued-others" were more effective 
than threats to one*s "self" in influencing 
knowledge. Also, knowledge of sXibjects in 
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the co^nbined valued -others*' and "self" ref- 
erents condition was higher compared. to the 
knowledge of- Subjects exposed to either ref-' 
erent of the threat. 

In general^ measures of the attitudes 
and the behavioiJal intentions among experi- 
mental groupte did not differ. Perhaps, it 
does not matter which referent , and hqw many 
referents of appeals were employed as long- as 
the appeal was planted in the safety message. 
Moreover a greater amount and variety of re- 
ward conditions in the safety message seemi 
necessary to effectively persuade the reader 
to read pesticide labels. These findings in- 
dicated support for the proposition that 
knowledge is more accessible and prone to 
change than either a^ttitude or* behavio)^* 
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• • THE MAKING .OHV RACIAL IDEN^TITIfeS IN THE 
^BLACK PRESS: A CULTURAL ANALYSIS OF 
RACE JOURNALISM -IN CHICAGO, 1878-192^9' 

. Albert Lee Kreiling; Ph.D. 

University .of IliMnois,^ 1973 

Adviser:- James W. ^arey 

* " , , . - " 

The dissertation is a .symbolic analysis 
of the content of black publications issued 
in Chicago from 1878, when the first jburnal 
appeared, through the 1920's, a decade in 
which several vigorous publications flour- 
ished. -In addition, the study presents a, 
comprehensive historical account of the rise 
of black journalism in Chicago. 

The author argues that studies .of the 
black press have been limited by their, focus 
on manifest content and, overt editorial 
stands. ^ Consequently ^ tlie Existing litera- 
ture has predominantly pictured the blaqk 
press as an agency of news transmission and 
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political protest. In two theoretical chap-., 
ters, the author reviews existing studies a'nd 
builds an alternative frame. of .reference for 
analysis. * « ' • 

Drawing from the litera,ture on cultural 
theory and analysis: and symbolic interactionr 
ism, this frame of^ reference characterizes . 
the black press ^s primarily a cultural- rath- 
er than polx^tical phenomenon. The press is* 
viewed as a "reflection of processes of social 
.interaction^ in which groups .of blacks have 
created common cultural perspectives and at- 
tached ritualistic significance to* shared 
symbols of racial experience. Thus, it is 
argued, the black press has played a central 
role in building and sustaining a fabric of 
collective cultural life, in which, blacks 
have found symbolic expression of sentiments 
and identity models. Such content themes as 
' protests against racial injustices are ana- 
. lyzed, not f rom- the standpoint .jof .lnai>if est 
content and inferable value positions, but 'a's' 
ritualistic expressions which 'have supported 
shared outlooks and styles of life. 

In characterizing the black press' as ^ 
dominated by its commitment to mainstream 
American' values, much of the existing litera- 
ture implicitly pictures it as an agency^of 
integration and assimilatioji . By contrast, 
the present study points to what might be 
called a nationalistic thrust in black publi- 
^cations, insofar as they have been forums for 
the dramatization ot racial identities. 

The identity models that appeared in ; * 
black publications fi:om 1878 to 1929 are sub- 
sumed under four "styles of life." It is, ar- 
guea\that major groups. o^ publications, both 
in Chicago and- on the national scene, gave 
public expression to the symbolism of these 
styles of life, which were constructed by 
successively vi&ible groups of blacks. Thus, 



the dissertation is as much concerned with^ 
style as with content, for i€ argues that the 
shifting, sjtyles inirrored developfhg modeds gf " 

racial' identitiea. . ' - ' . 

/ * ^ * • 

Several black journals tha.t appeared in 

(2hicago in 4:he late nineteenth century are 
characterized as the expression of a cultural . 
group called the "Afro-American Agit.ators." 
The role of Afro-American Agitators in the. 
life of the Chicago black community waned 
with the irise of a newly visible group, the 
"Bopk^rites, " who introduced journals that , 
gave expression to a new styTe of life and , 
new themes in racial affairs. ^ . 

The Bookerites were-challanged by a \ 
group of newly visible militants, the "Race 
•Radical^," who introduced additional new. 
themes and ritualistic expressions into black 
journalism. The most famous Chicago black 
newspaper, the Defender , helped to spread the , 
themes ,and rituals creat:ed by these groups to 
a mass follpwing, both in the city and na- 
tionwide. In the twenties, a newly visible 
>.* 

group of young blacks, the "New Negroes," 
created the symbolism of a new style .of life 
that found expression in the Chicago Whip . 

Thus, the d.jssertation pictures the < 
black' press as a reflection of developing 
cultural styles, and clashes among contending 
cultural groups within the )3lack community. 
The publications of which copies remain are 
analyzed individually. ^ It i.3 s^own how major 
themes and symbols evident within them link 
them with the cu^ltural groups postulated. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW EDUCATION SUl^PLEMENTS : • 
PULSE'OF THE EDUCATION BEAT \, ' 

Barnetta Davis Lange,'Ph.D. 

* University of Pittsburgh, 1972 ^ 

Adviser: Richard Seckinger . 

The purpose of the study was to examine 
and analyse the 124 editorials from 
September, 1960, through December, 1971, in 

^order to report the stance of 'the' editors of 
Saturday RQview on the major .educational • 
topics; to examine and analyze .the major 
artio-lefs In order to report what the authors 

, were saying on the major educational problems 

^^nd to report various points- of view,- con- 
flicts or .agreements and to relate the fore*- 
going to the changing scene in educ^ttion over 
,the eleven-year span. « ^ • .' ' 

Checking every editorial and- major- 
art;icfle, approximately 760, in the 
Supplements in cfhe indicated interval/ and 
every "education" editorial and article in 

' Saturday Review , approximately 40, the Writ.er_ 
found that these expositions 'appeared to fall 
into eleven categories which .she used as \ 
chapter headings, several x>f the chapters • 
having two or three parts. * * - 

The writer found that quantitatively, 
and judging from subjective factors ^such as 
eminence of the writer, quality of tiie ^ 
exp'ression and depth of content, "the' 
Supplements-,-and included are a fdw writers ^ 
in Saturday Review , i.e. outside. the 
Supplements — saw as the most crucial topics 
for educational debate four majoV ai::e^s: 
*i desegregacio'n, student ^jevolt, curriculum — 
which was strongly related to the first two — 
and education in other lands, > l^o be, sure, 
other areas were not overlooked. Fq:c 
example, federal aid to education^ local 
control, educational theory, -teacher prepara- 



tion and teacher militancy, acadeipic freedom 
and technical innovations^ were generously 
'Viewed. Nonetheless their roles were secon- 
dary to the "big four." Desegregation was. 
seen by most writers to b§ mdving far too 
slowly, some of the tracts e\;en suggesting 
that-at- heart middle America didn't even 
truly want equality of opportunity'. In the 
area of curriculum, the humanilties occupied 
roughly half ^f the total; they vi.ere seen to 
be Americals best hope, jiot' only in the world 
of education, -but for ti^e nation's very sur- 
vival. Student.;revolt„ which really "began" 
at Berkeley in 1964^, didn't emerge in the 
Supplements until 1965. From then, through 
1971, h6wever, it played* a ma jor role, 'it 
mi^ht here b^^noted that with, rare excep- 
tionc, the Supplements "sided" *with the stu- 
denj;s. Bureaucracy, or some variatibri of it, 
was seen to be the major cause. Education in 
other lands yiewed "systems" mostly in 
European nations,, among which England apT 
peared to be doing the most fexciting things 
educationally, with its open classroom e>cper- 
iments in- primary levels, and its democrati- 
zation processes at higher levels < "feducation 
in other lands also encompassed* student ex- 
change travel and^America ' s humanitarian 
"Education exports, " cunong which the Peace 
Corps was seen to be. the most ef feet i,ve. 
Additionally, the Supplements were "pro" 
federal aid to education; "pro" teacher mili- • 
tanpY; appeared neutral about merit pay; 
highly critical of the b^ig city public "school 
system; and thoroughly unhappy with many as- * 
pects of higher education, particularly C0I7 
lege admissions' patterns, which werje seen to 
be too rigid. ^- * <> ' * 

,The^ writer al^o found as^^ leit-motif 
that the Supplemen ts*' aissessed the individual 
human being aa precious 'and unique, in what- 



ever context he was viewed, whether It was in 
a "rpiddle-American" classroom or a^mua-walled 
village in »Asia'. ' ^ ^ 

She also had strong, words of praise for 
the editor? and for many writer^ , ;namintf as , 
outstanding Hpnry Steele Commager, Hajfold ? 
Taylor; Robert Coles /.James Baidwipi Philip 
Coonbs, Sargent Shriyer and others,, because 
o'f their broad vision- as well as the4.r. 
eloquence. . 
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PR0FE;$SI0NALISM and PERPORffeNCE: 

AN INVESTIGATION ' T 
OF COLORADO DAILY ^NEWSPAPERS . ' \ 

, Danny L.. Lattimo'r^^, \Ph.D. 

University, of Wisconsin. 1972 

Advise£:^David G. Clark 

The purpose af this study was to in- 
vestigate the professi'-nal orientation of 
newsmen on Col9rado daily newspapers andtb, 
determi,ne if, or to what degree, l^eriormance 
was related to professional orientation.; The 
•survey included 184 newsmen from all 26 
Colorado daily newspaper^.. Data for per-.- 
formance was collected from the 10 largest . 

Colorado dailies during a two-Week. perix)d— 7 

f \ ^ 'f ' ^' \ 

March l-a-*,' 1972, . ' ' r • 

The measuring instrument for profession- 
it • . 

'alism^was a 2J-item professionalism, index-^ 
, adaptfed from previous professionalism stud- 

ies,^ I^n addition, performance was judged 
* on the ability of a given new^papei;: tO,ineet 
certain journalistic principles, Meapur^s 
were developed or adapted to dete ratline sig- 
hificant news cgvjfiage , diversity of opin- 
ion .presented, coraprfehensive ney^s^ coverage 
. and accuracy of thfe content in t^he 10 Colo- ** 
rado newspapers. 



Newsfnei)! were classified as high, medium 
or 4ow pro^ssionals according to their re- 
sponses on 21 ^p<ofessl*onal orientation items 
ft • . 

in the survey. Eleven items were considered 
professional ii^Sicators, while ten indicated 
,^/non-professional orientation. After newsmen 
were classified according to their profession- 
al orientation, they were examined to de- 
* tejhrfine differences in desired job character- . 

istics,''job satisfaction, adequacy of noys 
,^^ht'ent, provision of j^ob desire^> implemen- 
^ tation> and -performance . Background infor- 
mation was ^analyzed, also. 

« The* most important finding of the study 

yas the ^strong^ relationship between pro- 

fessionalism and performance that was found 

in a rank' order correlation between the two 

, concepts. A correlation of +..66' was found 
' '/ * ' . ' ' 

befct-sen' the^^-professipYialism orientation of 

/ ' ' ' . r ' • 

i, trie ^employes from the 10 largest *darj.y \^ 

papers^ in Colorado and the perfoxmance 

'acores. Seyei^al implications of this 
/ - - ' • ' *v 

finding -were cons ider^d^' for the newspaper 

/ • \ '"^ 

/industry, journalism education, and society 
f N> ^ • ?• 

las a whole. ♦ 

I .» 'Other findings included validation 6f * 

I the professionalism index thx^ough certain 

/ aspects of professionalism such as job 
A- satisfactiofv, and adequacy of news* content. 

*' Job'^satis faction is an area where high pro- . 
fc^sionals tended to sh9W dissatisfaction 

'';V?ith thQir present job in relation t;o the ^ 
ideal situ<*.tion.^:High professionals were 
especially dissatisfied in "Opportunity to 
learn neW skills and knowledge^", "in- 
fluence" on* decision, '* "freed^ from close 
supervision," and "full- use of abilities " 

'and training." Low professionals appear to 
be more satisfied wi*f) jjheir present * 

" Situation. 

^ Higher professionals desired more local. 



state, aational, education, and science news 

in their papers.*' High professionals also 

wanted more public affairs and less enterr 

tainment content than the medium and low .pro- 

• \ * 
fessionals. 

: ^ 

High professionals also were found to 

* « 

sbe ,more desirous of professional implementa- 
tion items, in most cases, than the low pr^j- 
fessionals.,^ ' ^ ^ . - 

In conclusioa,V this .s'tydy *^s findings: in 

dicate .quantitatively that the^e is a re la- . 

tionship between profess).onalisi.v and perform 

^ ance. It .appears" that tho^se newspapers that 

have a greater percentage* of higher vprofes-*^ 
> 

sionals on ^tTieir editorial staffs also are 
doing 'a relatively better job of mee'ting.^the 
standards of press performance-, which are 
outlin^^ ii? 'the canons of journalipm and by 
the Commission on Kree'dom- ofj the Press, than 
those newspapers with a lower professional- 
ism orientation among their editorial em- . 
ployes,^ . " „ ' . 

Further investigations Tof the rela- 
tionship between pro^essionalig^jv-and^per- 
formance were among several future research - 
studies suggested. - • . " 
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PROCESS OF ART UNDERSTANDIl^G : 
A FORM APPROACH TO CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

.Jae-won Lee, Ph-D, 

University of J^pwa, 1972 

Adviser: Malcjlm S.vnacLean, Jr. 



The concept of ^ f orm as a conceptual 
frame for a process x)f "art understanding" is 
advantageous for its comprehensive and coher- 
ent applicability, to the two qtlter main com- 
ponents of a system of art activities — the 



artist's creative process thq existence 

of art works. This form approach, fot that- 

matter, is net ohly effective in dealing *with 

a variety of art theories, but also heuristic 

in. projecting art understanding as a 

metiaphoric j^rocess of personal construct ^ 

formation. • ^ ! 

<■ "* ' > 
* Particularly, it is heuristic to pee the 

formative process of art understanding as^ a 
three-dimensional construct that i.s composed 
of "sensuous/' "expressive," and "cfitical" 
dimensions, with each plane playing necesf^ary 
parts as perspectrves, and all the^ three con- 
stituting a sufficient condition for con- 
struct formation. .1 ♦ 

A senstious dLiiensiori is* noted for'the* 
need of first-person experiencre in aesthetic 
transactions, V i»h which one's heightened sen- 
si tivit*y connects his understanding process 
and" 4:he' cultural environment. '^Empafchic" 
' involvjnent, or an ability to^^'.'jEeel into/" 
characterizes the meaning-giving ^function of 
an expressive dimension. A critical dimen- 
sion i's noted for its reflexiye articulatioifj?^ 
as it is impllc^^t in the concept of 
"aesthetip di;^ance," by rfh^ch one "in- v 
forms ,'*''aegii\mi2es, oy "re-cogn^^s " the 
emphatic meaning, 'The three dimensions are 
organized in a cumulative-hierarchical or^r 
with circular relationships. '* 

These ideas were empirically explored 
with a group of >irt students, who rated a set 
of statements on aesthetic concepts. The- . 
subjects tended to form i^iodal constructs, the. 
properties of which were roughjy analogous to 
the dimensional characteristics described 
above. The modaj constructs also tended to 
for^Ti the kind of "order" suggested. In- addi- ' 
txon, the major characteristics of the criti- 
cal dimension could be seen as main factors 

in personal construct formation at the intra- 
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personal communication process leVel, I-n-*. 
eluded iit- the discussion are sach basi-c prob- 
lem^ as. "in-formation, " "reflexive dis- 
tancing', " articulation," and "postulating .»* 
reality," all of whijch highli-^ht the process* 
of critical performances by communicators. 

The research design uses the concepts 
|ind techniques underlying* Stephenson ' s 
factor analytic method, Guttman's rade:t 

method, and McQuitty's pattern-analytic 

\ " 
methods. * 



commonwealth caribbean mas6 media: 
* Historical, cultural, economic and 
^ : * j^olitical aspects . 

John A. Lent, Ph.D. ^ 
4Jniversity ofT Iowa, 1972 
** Adviser: Leslie G. Mo^ller 

• ' / ' ( . >. 

This *multi -media and interdijscipMifiary . 

study analyzes th^ history ancr present state 

of Commonwealth Caribbean mass media, in 

context of their jjolitical, social, .economic 

and cultural settings. The Cogwionwealth 

Caribbean includes the* Britishroriented' is- 

lands of Anguil-i-a, Antigua, Bahama?/ 

' - \ y ' 

Barbados, Bermuda , British Virgin Islands, 
' Dominica, Grenada,, Jamaica', Moirtserrat, St^ 
Kitts-Nfevibv St. Lucia, St. Vincent and 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

Data were gathered through; i^. J.nter" 
views with 59 media executjLvje^ in the is- 
lands. 2. Historical analysis,, using data 
gathered in the United States and West Indian 
libraries. 3. InfoThal content study of 

sample issues of nearly all island printed • 

» 

media a; ^ of ^broadcasting schedules. * 

The story of the first ^two centuries of 
newspapers in the Commonweal tJi, Carib'bean has 



many parallels with press development in 
other colonial societies. At the outset, t 
therp were: th.e yoke' of government control, 
close relationship between government, press 
and literature, apd the ever present finan- 
cial problem. Newspapers blossomed in the 
islands "during tiitves of crisis such as eman- 
cipation, nationalist drives arid labor moVe- 
i mqnts • J . 

Today, 59 newspapers (including 13 
dailies)^, 19 radio and sfeven television .sys- 
tems s6rve the region. Estimated total cir- 
culation is 550,000 in a population of 3.9 
'{nillion. 'Almost all mass media are concen- 
trated in capital cities. 

The ownership pattern is: electronic 
media, developed as parts of private^ 
■government ownership consortia, are becoming 
government agencies, while dailies remain 
foreign or local privately owned media, and 
nondailies function as political organs, 
t^oreign ownership of media is decreasing. 

Both the news f low*iand media content of 
the region are. highly dependent upon foreign 
services. Larger medid tely on international 
wire services and foreign broadcast agencies; 
smaller-island media depend on radio monitor- 
ung, press re Irises, informal sources ^^d 
Reuterpress. -Newspaper content is usually .-> 
highly political and entertainment oriented; 
magazines. tend to be promotional. Television 
programming, limited to evening hours, is 
made up of. 60 to 80 per cent foreign content, 
iladio, on the air 17 to 18, hours daily, 
broadcasts large portions of pop music. 
Chief complaints levelled against *adio con- 
cfern its foreign-oriented and of tentiirtes/ ^ 
trifling content. 

Socio -cultural influences upon media re- 
late significantly to the imprint left by ' 
colonialism^ Most media were fir^t created 



for elites, the masses depending on oral news 
systems.. Interpersonal .c^hannels 'still play 
an important rol^. On a few islands, a lan- 
guage* problem exists; people speak French- 
derived patios and the media use standard 
^gli^h. The fact that the islands are 'sep- 
arated, and in some cases are small, is re- 
lated to media development. ' ^ 

Plants and e'quipment .vary from ^multi- 
million dollar complexes using computeriza- 
tion, to mimeographed nondailies printed in 
editors ' homes . Osually , investmenl: capital 

is scarce in the region, as are trained 

•a 

personnel. , 

Consumption of .media products is quite 
high compared to almost all other developing 
nations. Radio is the most- affordable . 
medium, but a number of people invest in 
television sets. Publisl;ied literacy rates 
are high enough to allow the majority x>f West 
Indians to consume printed media, but some 
observers think literacy is often non-* 
functional . 

Politically/ mass media operate under a 
^ ■ / 

concept of "delp.berafeely guicled" press free- 
dom. Island governments, young 'and insecure, 
have restricted the media both directly and 
subtly. Government has also facilitated 
media operations through postal subsidies and 
goverijiment information services. ^ 

Four major conclusions of this work are: 

1. The nature of mass media in the area^ is 
still heavily dependent on outside factors. . 

2. A number of mas^ media problems are those 
typical of emerging nations in a' hurry. 

3. In general, the media give above .:5iyerage 
attention 'to the political phases o& society. 

4. Press freedom, on most islands is shaky. 
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COMIC CARICATURES IN EARLY ^ERICAN 
. NEWSPAPERS ' AS REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAI/ CHARACTER 

'Mark Iiipper, Ph.D. 

"Southern Illii4©is University, 1973 

Adviser: Jim A. Hart 

The American newspaper has been called 
the chief designer and disseminator of native 
American humor, and humor has been cited as a 
roajpr shaping force of the American charac- 
ter. The two-fold purpose this study, 
therefore, was to trace the' development of 

• the comic tradition in early American jour- 
nalism and to determine how representative -it 
was of^ the American character. 

^ Because the investigation .extended frofn 
the colonial period to 1860, 'Khe study was 
delimited^ to one genre of newspaper humoif. 
Comic caricature was selected because it ap- 
peared to be the most popular genre aod the 
most indicative of the American personality.. 
This dissertation is presented in five 

. major parts« The first examines the enter- 
tainment function of the American newspaper 
from which evolved the first popular culture, 
with nativfi American humor as, its core ^ahd 
Comic newspaper caricatures as its mythical 
heroes . 

•Part II is concerned with the "Brother 
Jonathan syndrome" of newspaper ,cari.cature. 
In this* syndrome, Down East Americans were » 
,portrayed as comically homely rustics, re- 
flecting the .Earliest English notion of 
colonial Americans when they were derisively . 
called "Yankee Doodle." They also were 
portrayed as being materialistic, egalitarian 
and antiauthoritarian. The major Jonathart 
caricatures examined in this section are, 
''"Jjack Downing," "Hosea Bjuglow, " "Mrs. 
Partington" and Widow Bedott." 
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Newspaper caricatui^s in. the "Nimrod 
Wildfire syndrome" are investigated in Part 
III. Influenced by the notions of Americans 
' fouQd in th6 numerous travel books thctt were - 
popular early in "the -nineteenth century, 
these caricatures were more obviQusly' bur- 
lesques of American types and portrayed the 
frontiersmen as comica,^ly animalistic rus- 
tics, with leanings toward materialism, 
egalitarianisn^ and antiauthoritarianism* -The 
major Wildfir^ caricatures examined m this 
section are "Davy Crockett," "Mijce Fink," 
"Jim Doggett," "Major Jones," "Simon Suggs," 
"Sut Lovingood" and "Pete Whetstone." 

Part IV examines the„,!lAraerican' cari'ca- 
ture" that resulted from the confluence of 
Down East and Old Southwest humor in the^ 
popular culture. The first truly American 
caricature t6 emerge was "Artemus Ward." 
Ward combined the characteristics of Jonathan 
caricatures with the tall talk and tall tales 
of the Wildfire syndrome. He was both comi- 
cally homely aifid ' comically animalistic as an 
American rustic, and he represented the 
American as being materialistic, egalitarian 
and antiauthoritarian* The best elements of * 
both the Jonathan and Wildfire syndromes of 
newspaper humor were combined in Mark Twain *s 

.book, Th6 Adventures of Huckleberry Finn , 
which has been cited as an outstanding repre- 
sentation .of the American character. 

In P^irt V, the major findings of this 
$tudy are evaluated under the assumptions 
that national character is partly determined' 
by what a nation thinks o£ itself, that what 
a nation thinks of itsel'f is reflected in how * 
it portrays itself in the popular culture and 
that this self-portrayal strves a$ the basis _ 
for the national stereotypes 

^ Based on the evidence that most news- 
paper caricatures were burlesques of out-- ^ 



siders* notions of Americans and al$o on the 
application -of a Bergsoni^in theory and a 
Hpbbesian theory on laughter, -the conclusion 
of this study is. that newspaper caricatures 
entered the popular culture not because they 
reflected the^character and custom of the 
nation, but because they served as effective 
vehicles for social and political satire and 
had the broad appeal that is necessary in the 
.popular arts of a middle-class / democratic 
and capitalistic society. Consequently, 
while early American newspaper caricatures 
may have served as a basis for the national 
stereotype, they were not accurate repre- 
sentations of the AmeriCcin character. 
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MEDIA .USE, ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE, ANd' 
SOCIAL-DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND : 
A STUDY OF TAIWANESE CHILDREN 

V 

. Han Chin Liu, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota, 1973 
Adviser: Roy E. Carter, Jr. 

The purpose of this study are twofold: 
(1) to investigate the relationships of chil- 
dren *jiS media use to a number of social- 
demographic background variables and to their 
academic performance in schopl and (2) to de- 
termine the important^ predictors of media ^use 
and academic performance. 

A growing population of the young in de- 
veloping Taiwan, a tendency toward increased 
use of the mass media, a generally .high aspi- 
ration for education, and, in addition, rapid 
socia'l change pointed up a need for a study 
of this nature. 

Variables included are time spent with 
newspapers, magazines, books , television, and 
radio, age of children, • father ' s education. 



place of residence, occupation of chief wage 
earner, parental concern for education, pa- 
rental concern for education) parental educa- 
tional expectation, and children's academic 
performance in school. 

A sample of 100 school children -was 
drawn. from six public elementary schools in 
Taichuftg, Taiwan, by a probability procedure 

^stratifying on student 'enrollment In school. 
The field interview technique was used for ' 
date, collection. Orrly 91 interviews w^re^^^ 
usable. Stepwise regression analysis was 
used to determine the predictors of chil- 
•dren's media behaviors and their academic 
performance in school. 

] A general description of Taiwanese 
school children's media behaviors is pro-' 
vided. The results of the analyses show 
that children's timeVs^njt with newspapers 
and books is related '"^to the social- 
demographic variables with the exception of 

t 

age which ranges only from nine to thirteen- 

A, 

.years. The higher the social status of the 

chief wage earner's occupation and the 

♦ / 

gr'eater the parents' concern for education, 
the more the children read. newspapers . C?hil-, 
dren who read more books £end to live in ur- 
ban areas and have fathers of higher social 
status occupationally . Children from urban ^ 
areas and those whose parents have greater 
concern for education watch .television more. 
No significant predictors were found for mag- 
azine reading and radio listening. 

Children's academic performance in 
school was found to be significantly related 
to the social-demographic variables with the 
exception of age. However, when partial ling 
out the relationship accounted for through , 
other predictors, only the occupation of the 
chief wage earner and the parental educa- " 
tional expectation were found to be important- 



predj.ctors. ^Ue higher the social status of 
the chief wage earner •*s occupation and the 
higher the parents' educational 'expectations , 
for their children, the better their chi/idren 
performed in school. Children who viewed- 
television and read books more performed 'bet- 
, ter in school • Ah overall stepwise regres- 
sion arfalysis shows that a combination of 
television viewing, newspaper reading, the 
occupation of the chief wage earner, and 
parental educational expecJtation optimize the 
predictability of children's academic per- 
formance in school • 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PROCEDURES USED 
IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT WITH 
DISADVANTAGED COMMUNITIES IN IRELAND 

*- 

P. Joseph Mannion,"" Ph.D. 
University of Wisconsin, MadisOn, 1972 
Advisor: Claron Burnett 

Purpose:^ This study investigated the ef- 
fectiveness of procedures used by Agricul- 
tural Advisory Service members in overcoming 
constraint's associated with land reclamation 
projects in the West of Ireland, The main 
consideration for undertaking the study was: 
to discover if fhe problem of western devel- 
opment and' more specifically, differing de- 
grees of farmer participation in projects aim- 
ed at this objective, can be better under- 
"stpod by examining inadequacies at farmer, 
farm situational and institutional levels. 
The objectives of the study were: (1) iden- 
tifying the major elements of land reclama- 
tion projects; (2) determining, how procedures 
followed by advisers, farmers, and others, 
accounted for differences in these elements; 
(3) determining the importance of individual 
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^farmer,' farm situational, and institutional 
constraints in accounting for between-area 
differences in the effectiveness of the pro- 
ject?. (4) determining the implications of the 
study findings for Agricultural Advisory Ser- 
vice program procedures in the West of ^ 
Ireland. 

Design: The study was conducted in 
three pilot areasy one from each of three 
counties in the West of Ireland* One of the 
areas was considered to have had a successful 
land reclamation project, the second a fairly 
successful project, and the third area, a 
less successful project. . Data were collected 
from selected farmers, members of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory and Land Project Services 
and other o ffic ials who had linkages in the 
project- Interview schedules and cassette 
tapes were used to collect the data. Since 
<- the purpose of the study required information 
on different project procedures followed, 
qualitative^nd quantitative kinds of data^ 
were collected^ The methods of data analysis 
were also qualitative and quantitative* 

Findings: ^he study findings were organ- 
ized into two sections: (1) levels of par- 
ticipation in the project and economic and 
social ^changes made by farmers; and "(2) the 
results of< comparing the major project, ele- 
ments for each area utilizing the individual . 
farmer, farm situational and institutional 
levels of constraints framework. 

More social and economic changes were 
made in those areas where farmers partici- 
. pated to a greater extent in, land reclamation 
projects than in the area where farmers, did 
not do fep. Fajnners lack of knowledge or * 
their unfavourable beliefs about the project 
and its diff erent^elements , were not major 
blocks to 16wer levels of project effective- 
ness. Where differences existed they were 



^seen as the collect interpretations of 'the 
situation rafclier than interpretations based 
on the ignorance or unwillingness of individ- 
ual farmers. Real differences were found to 
exist in terms of: (a) farm-situational ser- 
vice^ and, structures; and (b) the institution- 
al level procedures and practices followed by 
members of the Advisory and Land Project Ser- 
•vices. In the successful areas much- atten- 
tion was given to these two project dimen- 
sions by the advisers, as well as to provid- 
ing farmery with information about the pro- 
ject and its contribution to increased pro- 
duction. In the less successful area the at- 
tention was focused mainly on the information 
dimension . 

Implications: The implications were* 
(1) there is need to examine development pro- 
jects in terms of the constraints at individ- 
ual farmer, farm situational and institution- 
al levels and interrelationships between 
, these levels; (2) agricultural .advisers can 
play important leadership roles in initiating 
procedures which focus on changing farm-situa- 
tional and institutopnal constraints; (3) ad- 
visers require learning experiences which 
help them aq^uire skills appropriate to the 
social-action role, needed if the Advisory 
Service is to make a major contribution in de- 
ve.loping the West of Ireland. 

* 'It was recommended that the potential 
♦ 

conflict, between 'effective social-action and 
regulatory functions, assigned to advisers,' 
be examined in the context of western develop- 
• ment. 
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The central theme of the Danish experi- 
ence in America has been to accommodate and 
assimilate. Fewer than 400,000 Danes' came to' 
America during the past century and a half, 
but they established their own ^churches, 
lodges, and newspapers, two of which are 
still published. What was the history^^of 
this press and what was its role in the 
immigrants* assimilation? That is what this 
study tried to find out. 

The first Danish-American' newspaper was 
founded in 1872 and some 200 newspapers and 
magazines were published. A survey of these 
papers was made and the total editorial and 
advertising content of five of the largest 
, and longest- lived newspapers wiis analyzed in 
detail. These included urban and rural 
weekly papers/ plus those with poJ-itical and 
religious ties. All the papers surveyed 
survived 69 years or longer and were pre- 
served in runs of at least 20 years* 

The history of the Danish-language press ' 
in America traces a century.'^^f assimilation 
of- a small ethnic group from its earliest 
attempts at pioneer journalism through a 
flourishing growth around the turn of the 
century to a decline since World War I 4 

The content survey" showed that there was 
a steadily increasing ethnicization of the ^ 
total editorial and advertising matter, even 
though tfie editorials emphasized national and 
wc^rld affairs. The amount of Danish news' 
tended to increase during the two World' Wcirs, 
while Danish-American news increased through- 
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out the period. The urban weekly, moyed more 
quickly to the role of ethnic community voice 
than did the rural weekly,. 

The major impact of the Danish- language 
press was as an aid to the immigrants* assim- 
ilation 4 The press actiVeiy promoted natu- 

' • ralization and participation in American 
" -affairs, furnished immigrants with vital 
informati'orO^and^Jhelped soften the cultural - 
shock caused by uprootinlgr^- ]^t also en- 
couraged retention of interest in the Danish ^ 

. heritage, but this was done an the spirit of 
\adding enrichment to American culture* After 
World War I, the Danish-language press ex- 
perienced a rapid decline. The press du^ring 
this Ijiter period .served primarily to unite 
the ethnic group, but its audience was 
sharply reduced, 

The ethnic press does have the dual 

? — 

potential of aiding or slowing the immi- 
grants* assimilation, .but which is dominant « 
for any group depends ipore on the character- 
istics of the ethnic group, and its suscepti- 
bility? to assimilation than it does on the 
nature of the press, ■ From this study the 
immigrant press emerged as more evolutionary-, 
more Americanized, more diverse, and more 
closely related to American journalism ^than 
it has before. 
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THE INTERVIEW NEWS STORY: 
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WITH THE AUDIfiNCE AND MEDIUM 
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Southern Illinois University, 1972 
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Adviser.' L, Eicwin Atwood 

Journalists claim that they function 
on behalf of the public. Indeed, the stories 
they write are intended for the public which 



ultimately is. expected to read them. 

In a news intery:'ew then, the audience 
should be a crucial factor in determining 
the. quality of the interview and the result- 
ing news story.. 

This study conceived the news inter- 
view as an interaction process (of six com- 
ponents) for generating a news story: 




NTRRVIEWEE 

T i- 

NTERVIEWER — :>NEWS STORY 



TOPIC 
AUDIENCE 
MEDIUM 
SETTING 

This study examined six variables^ rela- 
ted to an* interview news stor^^ and their 
relationships to interviewer and interviewee 
attitudes towards the expected audience, 
medium, and -their perceptions toward each 
other. The six ^variables were: syntax > 
errors,, semantic errors, mechanical errors, 
source story evaluation, ^source error eval- 
uation, and story readability. The Dale and 
Chall formula was used for the readability 
tests. 

V 

t There were four, similar hypotheses *for 
each of the six criterion variables on the 
quality of the story, it was hypothesized 
for example that: ^ 

1. The greater the similarity between 
the interviewer and interviewee profiles on 
the audience, the less the readability 
score of an^ interview news story. 

2. The greater the similarity between 

the interviewer and interviewee profiles on 

the medium, the less the readability score 

of an interview news story. 

« / 
'3, The greater the similarity in the 

in terpersons^l ".perceptions between the 

interviewer and interviewee, the less the 

readability score of an interview news 

story. 
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4. A knowledge of the similarity 
between intervieweir and interviewee profiles 
on the audience, medium, and their inter- 
personal perception will account for greater 
varience in the criterion score, than a 
knowledge of two of the three profiles. 

The effects of age and education 
differences, sex, race, and story length, 
were held constant in the analyses* 

The subjects for this study were 102 
students at Southern Illinois University; 
52 resident fellows, and 52 journalism 
students, as interviewees and interviewers 
respectively. * 

Similarity profiles of interviewers 
and intery.iewees attitudes towards the 
audience, medium, and towards each other 
were calculated (D •The attitude 

scales were semantic differentials. The 
data were analysed through multiple re- 
gression techniques. Analysis of variance 
tests were also done on the responses 
by interviewers and interviewees to the 
semantic differential scales. 

No tests wer^ significant when syntax 
errors, mechanical errors,^ and. source 
error evaluation were used as the criterion. 
While the independent variables were 
significant predictors of source story eval- 
uation, none of the hypothesjss were tenable 
with this criterion. 

These results suggest that reporters 
.record the answer they expect to hear, 
rather than the answer which is actually 
given; and that this selection process in- 
creases with increased similarity in the 
attitudes of the interviewer and interviewee 
on the audience and the medium. , 

The findings of this study underscore 
theimportance of the audience in a news 
interview and its resulting story. While 
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the interviewee's perception of the medium 

may perhapl help to de*termine his initial' 

acc^sptance 'or rejection of an interview, it 

i^ his perception of the expected audience 

(and not the medium) that will significantly 

determine the quality of the resulting story. 

Similarly, while interpersonal percep-: 

tions between an interviev.er and an^ inter-. 

viewee may perhaps help to determine the 

acceptance or rejection of an -interview, _they 

do not significantly affect the quality' of 

the resulting story.. 

It . . • • K. 

1 
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As. part of a three-year research project 
on El Salvador's Educational Reform, a spe- 
cial study was undertaken to .examine students 
educational arid occupational aspirations ai>d 
the reform objective of diversifying second- 
ary education. One of the Reform's goals was 
to train more secondary students in "mi.ddle 
manpower" skills for eventUal employment in 

an expanding industrial sector; however, data 
* * • # 

colleQted during 1969 suggested, that students 

r 

themselves aspired overwhelmingly to tradi- 
tional academic programs leading to higher 
status whijte-collar and professional careers. 
The research conducted in 1970 wcis designed 
to describe and explain the origins of stu- 
dents' aspirations and to suggest ways t)iat 
new educational programs could be better ad-, 
justed to them. 

The study was divided into two parts'* 

The, first part consisted of two classroom 
40 . ^ 
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surveys, which were administered at the be- 
.ginning and, end 'of the 1970 school year to 
674 eighth^srade boys. The sample included 
boys both from "refb^rm" classes which pos- 
sessed educational television,. -new curricula,'^ 
and retrained teachers and from "traditional" 
classes which possessed none of the reform 
elements. The socio-econpmic origips of the 
students were examined vis-a-vis their aspir- 
ations and expectations ( i.e . , confidence in 
achieving educational goals). Nearly all 
boys displayed high academic aspirations and 
expectations, although there were variations 
according to SES, community size, and whether 
or not th'e students' fathers were present at 
home. Urbanization ^accounted for most of the 
difference in the boys' occupational aspira- 
tlon^l with boys in iihe most rural category 
expressing the least interest in profession- 
al careers, and those in the most urban cat- 
egory indicating the most interest in such 
careers. Engineering was the mosfc popular 
career among all subjects, a finding which 
undermined the hypothesis that students in 
developing countries are not attracted to 
technical fields. 

Contrary to the prediction that boysl 
high aspirat^-ons would adjust downward dur- 
ing the Plan Basico c ycle, aspirations actu- 
ally increased between 1969 and 1970, reach- 
ing their highest point at the end of the 
-eigth grade. Boys in reform classes gener- 
ally had higher^ educational and occupational ' , 
goals than their counterparts in traditional 
classes, and their aspirations rose at a 
greater rate. When tested for spuriousness , 
this trend: remained clear, indicating that ^ 
the educational reform had increased student 
appetites for higher academic training. 

The. second hal*f of 'the study consisted 

of research interviews with 247 Salvadoran 
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parents who were selected according to diff- 
erent aspiration/expectation ^levels of their 
sons. F.our topics were examined in. the in-* 
terviews: the socio-economic backgrounds of 
parents; the parents' knowledge of the school 
and of the Educational Reform; parents' atti- 
tudes toward various educational and career 
opportunities;- the parents' aspirations for 
their sons. Knowledge of the school and of 
the educational reform was negligible among, 
all subjects. Aspiration levels varied mark- 
edly by level of urbanization and by sex of 
the parent respondent. Urban fathers had the 
highest aspirations and expectations for 
their sons, while rural mothers were the 
least ambitious. A majority of parents did 
not prefer professional careers for their 
sons, but, rather, jobs at the middle level 
which would be secure and wovild permit the 
son to help support his family. 

To help reconcile students' aspirations 
with the realities of their society, the fol- 
o lowing policy recpmmendations were made: that 
a survey of job opportunities at the'post- 
, Plan Basico - level be undertaken; that Uie re- 
training sof Plan Basico teachers and the use • 
of^ ITV.*be consideted to upgrade the vocation- 
al guidance of students; and that more train- 
ing programs be developed outside the formal 
school ^system. * 
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Most content analysis studies have dealt 
with the newspaper's rol'3 In general elec- 



tions, particularly the presidential elec- 
tidns. In this study twenty* selected Ohio 
newspapers, ten with over 100,000 circulatijbn 
and ten with under 10,000 circulation, were 
examined during the three-week period prior 
to ,the 1972 Ohio Democratic^ presidential 
primary election. All news stories, ads, and 
pictures pertaining to the five candidates 
were marked and measured in column inches 
In addition, headlines and editorial page 
matter were marked and codec* as to size and 
to direction— positive, negative,^ or neutral. 
Then the candidates were ranked according to 
the amount of ads they placed in the neWs- 

. papers in the study, the news coverage they 
received in the papers, and the votes they 
received in the counties where the papers 

» were circulated. ^ 

The purpose of the study is to find the 
following: 

, * 1. If there 'were a significant 

, cprrelation in ads placed and 
news co\^erage, in a^^^ placed 
and votes received, and in new*s 
coverage and votes received; 

2. .If candidates, favored editor- 
ially 'also were favored on the 
news pages-; 

3.. If candidates favored editor- 
ially or endorsed by the paper 
received th6 most votes in that 
paper's county; ' ^ . 

4. If the Ohio *newspapers covered 
the events of the primary elec- 
• tion as well as the papers in ' 
the Danielson-Adams * study did - 
for the I960 general elect;ion. 

The study found that for both the large 
and small newspapers, the correlation oj6 news 
and votes was significant at the .001 level. 
The Spearman rho statistic yielded a 1.00 
score in both cases. The correlation of news 
«and ads, and' ads and votes was significant at 
the .Ol level for the group of large papers. 
However, when the papers were ranked accord- 
ing to the Humphrey percentage of the 
Humphrey/McGovern total' of news', ads, and 



votes, there was no significant positive cor- 
relation amon^ the three variables.' 

Six of the papers in ihe study endorsed 
or favored a candidate editorially.. With one 
exception the endorsed candidate received 
better coverage in the paper * sinews pages 
than he averaged in the news pages within the 
gro.up of papers. However, the editorially- 
favored- candidate did not always get the most 
votes in. the paper's county. In three cases 
the editorially-favored candidate finished 
second or third in the voting. 

As in the 1960 Danieison and Adams* 
study the larger papers covered a greater 
percentage of the primary events than d»id the 
smaller papers, which was significant at, the 
.01 level. Still, four of the smaller papers 
did better than the average of the larger 
papers. The average of the twenty Ohio daily 
newspapers was higher than the average of the 
papers in the 1960 study. 

The study also revealed that the candi- 
dates could get around the provisions of the 
^ 1972 Dill that required them to file the 
amount they spent for advertising^ and limited 
their spending to ten cents"per eligible 
voter. One individual ran, as public service 
announcements and not official ads, more 
total column inches in behalf of McGovern 
than Humphrey ran in the twenty papers and 
•more than the other three candidates 
combined. Yet, these ads and their cost were 
Hot reported and- thus, did not count as 
political ads under the lim*it.ations of the 
new bill. , 
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\ * 

Early Midwestern Mormon publications in 
Ohio./ Missouri and Illinois, established gen- 
eral patterns of' nineteenth-century Mormon- 
journalism *and provided valuable experience 
in the rudiments and ^ower of the press that 
later proved useful in the Great Basin ♦ Pro- 
blems, of communication/ newsprint/ subscript 
tion and capital kept the Deseret News 
(founded in Salt Lake City, June 15/ 1850) 
small and significantly diminished its in- 
fluence until after the Civil War.' However/ 
these difficulties/* which generally proved 
insurmountable for individuallyrdirected 

- frontier newspapers, never proved fatal to 
the News^ because of the rigidly prescribed 
cooperative efforts directed .by an all-power- 
ful. Chiirch. . Although unable to oi^fset com- 
pletely and coercive effects o'f its isolated 
environment/ the strongly centralized Mormon 
society did modify the .common newspaper 
frontier pattern. x 

The News was owned and controlled by 
and for the Mormon Church and Brigham Young. 
News suppression and editing by the Church 
. was common* The News / at least in the be- 
ginning/ existed chiefly for the sake of 
6hurch members^ and as a tool to build up 
their Kingdom in the West. It was perhaps 
the most valuable of all the means o^ com-* 
mijnication in Utah in carrying out that job. 
By remaining editorially uncommitted or . 
silent -on sensitive matters and exaggerating 
the positive aspects of Mormondom/ the Church 

^''^ paper aJ.so attempted to keep Gentile-Mormon 
conflict to a minimum, t 
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The* News was filled with Church-related 
subjects and its columns reAected Mormon 
theology. Editors tried to issue a paper 
for the whole family and only very briefly 
commented on item^ of a sensational nature or 
excluded them altogether. , For economic n 
reasons/ however/ the News did not always, pre- 
sent .the high-caMber journal Mormon leaders 
sdemed to have preferated. 

The Deseret News played a major role as 
Church defender and apologist. It faced the 
enormous task of allaying the fears and cor- 
recting the misrepresentations hel^ both by 
policy-makers in Washington and by the Amer- 
ican public in general.. Utilizing a variety 
of methods/ the Mormon paper only partially 
succeeded in meeting this challenge* The 
shift away from personal journalism that 
marked the end of tjie ninete^enth century had 
little effect on the Deseret News . Prom the 

very beginnin^f it had been the organ of an 

i C ' i - ' • 

institution* Despite the fact that at timeS) 

its editors seemed gifted and talented/ 
ecclesiastical authorities controlled and 
dominated the paper for the "benefit of the 
Church. However/ for a short time in the 
1880*3/ the News did temporarily take on some 
of the trappings of .the very personal fron- 
tier /small-town papers* and engaged in highly 
sensational journalism. 

Although between 1892 a'nd 1898 the News . 
was owned by the Cannon family/ it remained 
tlJi official mouthpiece of the Church and 
continued. its arguments against the federal 
anti-polygamy laws and for the admission of 
Utah into the Union* It lost the fight over 
polygamy and can claim little responsibility 
for Utah statehood. By the turn of the cen- 
tury/ the News had shifted from vigorous and 
aspiring journalism to genteel moralizing/ a 
tone and manner charaqteristic of it today. 
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INPORMATION SEEKING* STYLE 
JN MEDICINE 

Colilfi Kennedy Mick, Ph.D. 

Stanford University, 1972 

Adviser: V^illiam J. Paisley 

This study explores th6 concept of in- 
formation seeking style, testing the effects 
' of environment and cognitive factor's on the 
way in \^hich- medical professionals obtain in- 
f9rmation from personal sources, other medi- 
^* cal p^rofes^sionals, and extrapersonal sources 
such as libraries. 

A model was developed from which to view 

infofwation seeking- activity by professionals 
> 

and this model w,as then applied to medical' • 
professionals. 

Interviews were conducted with 120 med- 
ic^ professionals, ranging from first year 
medical students to experienced practitioners 
« and xe searchers. Interview data were then 
used to construct mUlti-variable profiles to 
describe tnfe information seeking style of 
each' if es pond e lit* « 

Respondents with^similar styles were 
grouped together ijsing Q-type cluster anal- 
-ysis. Common dimenjslons in information seekr. 
>^ng style were deVeiobed using R-type factor 
analysis in an. effort tb redu e the informa- 
tion style profiles- down N:o a managable si'ze. 

Based on the factor analysis five-score pro- 

* ' \ ' 

files describing informatlonX seeking style< 

. were developed for each respondent. 

The^ predictive power of bo^h demographic 

and environmental variables was tiren tested 

in an attempt to identify those factors which 

-rmight affect or predict Information seeking- 

style* ^ \ 

Final profiles were composed df use\ 

scored on five types of sources: persona^. 

notes, personal,^i'res , personal libraries 
(Composed' of books, journals and reports). 
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extrapersonal sources (library books, jour- 
nals etc.1 and interpersonal sources (thosfe 
involving interaction with other individ- 
uals) . Eight information seeking style ^ 
groups were dif fer^ntifited , composed' of 66 
respondents'. Respondents in early stages of 
training (preclinical students and interns) 
Were most prone to join style groups. Dis- 
tinct differences in styles were noted, ber 
tween respondents at different stages of 
training and working in different environ- 

k 

ments. Preclinipal students preferred notes, 
clinical- students preferred fil^s and extra- 
personal sources, researchers preferred in- 
terpersonal sources, an^ practitioners pre- 
ferred personal libraries and interpersonal 
sources . 

Conclusions were: 1) distinctive per~ 
sonal information seeking styles do exist; 
2) information seeking styles change over 
time; 3) environmental constraints and 
demands are dominant factors in determining . 
information , seeking style, par titular ly dur- 
ing medica l sgliool; 4). it is possible for in- 
dividu^>? with quite different,. external, 
attributes to display very similar informa- 
tion seeking styles and 6) ;reliance on inter- 
personal sources does not occur until after 
the .completion of formal medical training* 

Recommendations were to: .1) consider in- 
formation seeking styles when developing 
sources^^fbr specific audiences; 2) offer 
ii.courses to train medical students in more ef- 
ficient information seeking techniques and 
modify' the medical school environment to en- 
courage ^uch skills; 3) develop continuing 
education jJrograrfts for physicians to improve^ 
their information seeking skills and 4) to 
eficourage further study information seek- 
ing using the techniques developed in this 
study. 
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DOGMATISM, PERCEIVED MA^S MEDIA 
CONGRUITY, PERCEIVED REFERENCE GROUP 
CONGRUITY, AND COMMUNICATION ■BEHA\^I,OR 
OF CLERGY IN DECISION MAKING 

** ♦ " 

Wilburn Oliver Bennett Nelson^* Ph.D. 

• ♦ 

University^of Minnesota^ 1973 
" Adviser: Phillip J, Tichenor 

♦ 

The relationship between dogmatism pind * 
mass media and interpersonal communicati^on 
among clergymen in three decision-making sit- 
uations was examined. This included the re- 
lationship between d^ogmatism and both per- 
ceived mass media congruity and perceived 
reference group congruity. 

A random seunple was drawn 300 
Lutheran clergymen, with returning a mail 
questionnaire. The decision issues were: 
whether t^o take a position on the legaliza- 
tion of abortion issue, whether to partici- 
pate in a Vietnam war protest action, and 
whether to advocate a contemporary worship 
service in the parish. A tertile distribu- 
tion of ddgmatisjn permitted assessment of the 
communication behavior of high, moderate and 

low dogmatics*. • * <• ^" 

* ** 

It was proposed th^t there would *be no 
" ' ». * 

difference in m^dia information- seeJcing ac- 
cording to levels of dogmatism, but thpit 
there would be differences in media prefer- 
ence, perceived mass media congruitf^^, and 
receptivity to opinion-discrepant information 
in the media according to level of dogmatism* 

Support was found for the above inter- 
pretation, with two exceptions: The identi- 
fication, of an issue effect pn dogmatism arid 
mfedia behavior; and curvilinearity ^on- the 
dogmatism variable. 

*• Slo relatioiiship was' found between dogma- 
tism and past information seeking for the 
three issues, and between dogqiatism and media 
exposure for f/eli protest and worship. On the 



abortion issuer, however, high qlogmatics* re- 
ported less exposure to m^dia information, * 
while moderate dogmatics reported the highest 
level of exposure.. The psychological rele- 
vance of an issue was f)roposed -to explain 
this issue effect. Curvilinearity also oc- 
curred in tjie relationship between dogmatism 
a^n<ii further information seeking on,contempb- 
raiiy worship,, but no-t for the abortion and 
war protest issues* For . contemporary wor- 
ship, low dogmatics were least likely" to see)^ 
further information, while moderate dogmatics 
we^e most likely to seek me^ia^ information. 

M«di^ information seeking among both 
high and low dogmatics was lower on^ abortion 
yian on worship, but the percentage of 'modei^- 
ata dogmatics who would se^ek further informa- 
tion remained about the same for all issues. 
A similar -.trend was found for perceived mass 
media congruity and inforrtiatiph seeking, ex- 
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cept that Information se^'king among moderate 
media congruity perceivers was lower pn abor- 
tion than on worship. 

The identif ication'of curvilinearity in- 
dicated that dogmatism' effects may not be a!5r 
ways monotonlc and linea'r, arid that attention 
must be given to £he information needs cind 
cogrfitive process4.hg of moderate dogmatics, 

^ As predicted, high dogmatics preferred 
k * 

religious media as information sources, while 
low dogmatics preferred secular media • Fur- - 
ther, low dogmatics expressed greater toler- 
,ance for opinion descrepant information 'tjian 
moderate or high dogmatics. 

Support was found for the prediction 
that high dogmatics wguld be. low mass jnedia 
congruity perceivers, whi-le .loW dogmatics 
would be high m,edia cong'ruity perfceivers* 
Again, ^ an issue effect emerged. On the abor-^ 
tion and war protest issues, liigh media con- 
gruity percei\/ers were more likely to seek 



* . ^ . fur^tbac^ information than low m^dia congruity; 

. . . *» 

perceivers were,. » 

^ • « * 

No relationship was found >between dogma- 

tism'^and further info^Inwation seeking, for the 

* ♦V * ' * • 

.M , war'i^totest and abortion issues when* per- 

ceiv€d media' congruity was held . , constant. 
Perceived masS media congruity did affect the 
relationshd.Ti'lbet^iieen dogmat4.sm and informa- 
tion seeking for the worship .issue. 

No relationsjiip was. found between dogma- 
•*tism and discussion of, tJle :^ssues. However, 
high dogmatics, were more orier^ked^to fallow 

. . clergy as* discussion ^partners, wJtiile ].ow dog- 
matics Were more oriented to the congrega- 
tion. No difference was Joupd between dogma- 

^. tism and per;:eived reference group congruity. 

As h^othesized, . high dogmatics preferred 
inte]<personal sources for information on .^11. 
issues, while 16v dogmatics .would select i^n- 
dividuals or media as primary information 
sour^ces, depending on the issue, 

Finalfy, support was ^found^for ^.dif- 
ferfintial growth in knowledge hypothesis rer 
lated to ^fedia .dnformation seeking within a 
^iven socioeconomic group. 
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THE FCC THEORY OF "DIVERSITY 
AS IT APPLIES TO- LOCAL NEWS 
s AND 'PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMMING- \ 
ON INDEPENDENT TELEVISION STATIONS 

Karl Jo\n Nestvold, Ph,D, 

> University^bf Texlas, 1972' , 

Adviser: Ernest A, Sharpe ^ . 

The research is an examination of the 
validity of* the diversity theory 9f mass com- 
munication as it applies to local news broad- 
casting on local television sJtiations,.^ Spe- 
cifically, the* study gathers data from. a 
national sample of television stations to. 



evaluate the amount of local news diversity 
provided by indepj^ndent, non-network affiii- 
. a ted stations", in comparison with network • 
affiliated stations in the same local r 
markets . 

Ten local markets were selected for the 
national samp^Q, with oo^ pair, of stations7- 
one independent and. one jietwork affiliate— * 
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^ chosen from each market, -In addition to 
independent vs. network affiliate compari- 
sons, '^the study also permitted the compari- 
son of Very High Frequency (VHF) v's. Ultra ' 
High Frequency (UHF) independent stations 
"news performance, since both types of inde- 
pendents were represerited in the sample. 

Comparisons, were made for .amounts of \3 
local news, broadcast, prime evening time 
local nev^s programming, type or variety of 
local news 'items broadcast, use of local 
newsfilm, diversity in local news content, 
and^ variety in types of local public affairs 
programs presented by the stations. 

The researcTi results indicated some sup- 
port tor the diversity theory, aS it has been 
*■ " 

interpreted by the Federal Communications 
/ t " . yf \ 

Commission, Specifically, although indepen- 
dent television stations, did not provide 
greater^ weekly' total cimounts of local news' 
^ progr^ammihg^ than did network affiJLxates, the 
independent stations on VHF channels did ^ 
present significantly greater amounts of news 
in the evening prime time periods, * However, 
independent UHF stations presented signifi- 
cantly less news than either network affili- 
ates*or independent VHF. stations. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BROADCASTING Miy^KETr- 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE PROBLHM OF ' ^ 
y ^ "QUALITY" IN BROADCASTING ^ ^ 

Frank Allen Philpot, Ph.D. 

^ Stanford University, 1972 '\ 

' Adviser: William L, Rivers* 

This study uses the Spcial ResponsibilV . 
ity Theory 9f the press as a basis for deveA 
. ""bpSng ^s.tandards of broadcasting performance \ 

and applies those standards to the radio and. 
, television stations licensed Jtp San 
Francisco. * 

Chapter I examines the historical at- 
tempts to evaluate broadcasting performance 
by the Federal Radio Conunission, the Federal 
"Conununications Commission and by individual - 
Conunission member^. The four bas.'.c theories 
of the -press are excuniried and the Social 
Responsibility Theory is cbbsen as the most 
•valid framework for developi^ng standards of 
broadcasting performance.. Five ij'road stan- 
dards based on this .theory are proposed. 

Chapter 'II introduces the stations li- 
censed»^o San Francisco and summarizes their 
ownership/ formats; and market position. 
. Chapters^/lII-yil Explicate and apply the five 
standar<j's. ^* ^ 

A Comprehensive, Truthful and Intelli- \ 
gent Account of the Day,'s Activitie s in a 

Context! Which Gives Them M ean i ng . Ti{e 

^ ' ^ 

-technical/ l^gal, economic and phXlo- 

sophical, factors whichfmaKe broa'dcast news 

.different* from newspapfer^ news^^'are examined. 

The performance of the radio and television 

news departments is considcired in* several 

areas. In terms of amount o£» news and Jiumber 

of heysmen, the stations show jsubstantiaV and 

steady impnovements over the past two 

decades . 

Service to All the Community . A content 



analysis ig performed on the evening tele- 
Visioi).. schedules tot San Francisco »in 197i, 
19.63, and 1955 and for London for. 1971. Each 
situation is examined fo^r thevnumb,e;r .of pro- 
gram choices available p^r: quar^ter hour and' 
an index of program diversity is constrxicted 
for each schedule/ In terms of average num- 
ber of choices, the San Francisco ^^statipris * 
sKowt^ncreases over 1955 and 1963/ but. ih 
terms of overall divejfsJLty, the current 
schedule suffers In comparison to boch the ^ 
1963 ischedule and the current London sched- 
ule^" 

ft Forum for -the Exchange of Cornmont and 
^ Criticism, Aj.1 editorials broadcast by all 
the San Francisqc stations foB" one month are 
compared with the dditorials published during 
the same period by .tha 'ci ty * s . tvo daily news- 
papers*- In genejral^th^ similarities between 

^ 0 br,9adcast editorials and newspaper *editorialsr 

V 

-appear to be mpre significant than the dif- 
\ferences. Broadcast and newspaper editorials 
^ are equally likely to deal with controversial 
topics and- to reach conclusions. The two 
types of editorials are ndt^^dged ^ignifi^ 

canity different in pverall strength. Lo- 

^ ' " ^ , * \ 

cally produced television studio xUscussion 

* * • / 

pr9grams are^ exarrjiniBd and" their pa.Tticipants 

are found, to include minority groups in a ^ 

proportion almost equal to or greater th^^ in 

t)\e ger^eral population. Of a sample of theSe^ 

programs, 57. 6 per cent deal .With topics * 

which two or more* statjions had identified in 

^ their license renewal applications as among 

the most important needs and problems o4 th'e 

community. A sample of radio telephone/talk 



prograjmning shows that 45 per cent deal with^ 
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topics identified- as among the most .importan 
, needs and problems of the cdmmunity. 

Entertainment Progrcunming Free From - 
Generally Recognized Harmful Element^. . Lev 



'■is 



els<of violence in television progranuning are 
compared ior 1967-68 and 1971. The treatment 

►.V 

of minorities in 1971 programming is- exam- 
ined. ^Levels erf violence appear to have de- 
clined substantially siace 1967-68.. Ma,nor- 
ities are reasonably wejll-represented in cur- 
rent television prQgram|ning but are subject 
to some stereo typihg. 

The Presentation of Responsible Adver - 
tising . Broadcast advertising is evaluated 
in terms o^ three standards: * (17 Broadcast' 
ads should be truthful, and honest.^ (2') Th^ ? 
.current proportion of advertising to progrcim 
content should be mai,ntaine^ or reduced if' 
possible. (3) Advertising time should be 
available for political as well as commercial 

messages- 'phe. propoxf:tior\ of advertising to • 

» 

program conten-t" appears to have remained con- 
stant between 1968 and 1971. The other* two 
areas are currently in a state of flux and 
are di'f'ficuLt to evaluate. 
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COMPUTERIZBD PU BMC AT ION '^LAYOUT . 



Don C. Ritchie, Ph^D: 



Southern Illii^aiS University, 1973 

• " ' ' '\ • ' 

^ ^* * Advisftr: GeOrge' Brown* . *• 

. Recent deve*lopmejits in electronic equip- 
. ment and their applicatioa "to, the i publishing 

field*. wij-l ^ake ai> ail-computerize publishing*- 
, and prix)tjji$ operation possible in t^l'e .near 



future. 



Computers' and other electronic equj.pment 
a^e now. being used, for edi:ing .copy , seating 
<bype, and far job estimating. ^Progres^' has 
been madp'.'in book 'iajfout requ^iran^ only type, 
♦•but ih^thq area^ at* newspaper and magazine 
^JLayout, where •the page is complicated by, , 



pictorial, material, display advertising and 
variations in text ^column width and numlj^er, 
^ the page layout function is presently being 
done' manually at a desk, drafting board", or 
at a cathode ray tube" editing terminal. 
/ This study was designed to computerize 

the publication page layout function. The 
primary purpose of the study was to develop 
a computer program in which the publication 
page layout is calculated by the program and 

* drawn by ccbpu ter-contro lied drawing ddvic^s 
witl^put human control or* intervention. |- 

The computerized publication layout 
program, 'called COPULA, provides the juser 
With a computer printout and plotter drawings 
of *the publication pages. The computer ^ 
' printout -includes a table listing the display, 
advertising which is assigned to each page, 
the amount of copy which will J^i|i?in the news 

^ * hole on each- ad page, the per cent of display 

• o . • ' * 

advertising* in the edition and program- 

< . . * ' \ 

produced error statement^. The' plotter 

drawings include' statement^ identifying the 

^ ^ditix)n,' pen-^d;:awn page layduts with an*out- 

line'of the polu^jis and the ads assigned to' " 

eaqh page, column- inch marks, a^ identifica- 

' ; tioh and fblio numbers 1 A variety of* dif— 

terent sizes and shapes layouts can be ; 

" " produced, ^ / ' 

' English input comfttands are used' to pro- ^ 

vide" the Use^ of the pCpgram with an easy-to- 

* operatd' and versatile system. 

• . The present s.tudy will contribu-te to the 

\ ^ ^ reduction of publication produGtio*i^ time, 

' w^ichj in^turn will provide more time for 

editing copy and getting late-breaking news 

* .stqries ipto the edition. Further, the pro- 

gram should cor ^ibute to decreasing produc- ^ 

. .tion .costjs. ' JiJ^^ ' ' * 

'future .apRfelcabions* of * this, program will 
be in the area of -cathode ray tube editing 



terminals. The COPULA program could be 
"interfaced" with/existing editing techniques 

on CRT editing terminals and computerized 
r : / 0 ' 

typesetting syst/ems to provide the editor or 

publisher with, "a completely automated page 

layout system*, This program ^as written in 

FORTRAN, a computer programming language 

which" is compatible wi^h many of the editing 

and typesett-ing systems iri OReratiort, at the 

present time. 



/ 
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Reporting the corporate -state : 
• adyersarity, freedom of information, 
.public utilities, and the press 

David vM. Rubin, Ph.D.£r ■ 
Stanford University, i972 
Adviser: ^William Li.^Rivers ' 

^ Reporting environmental deterioration 
preseht"&\a new and significant challenge to 
the press in the 1970 's. Along with govern- 
ment, priva'il^ business is a central source of 

'information on* environmental hazards and 
solutions. The freedom of information move- 
ment and the .^dVersarjj relationship between 
reporter ^nd news source help the press per- 
form as '^Watchdog of government. But access 
legislation'«does, not exte"nd to the business 
community, and the public's jright to know the 

activities of private businesses in a, capi- 

talist system is an amorphous one.. 

. ^ \ ' 

^ This dissertation investigates -the 
pres's-fcusines9 relationship on an environ- 
mental subject. Whatsis, the attitude of the 
corporation toward the pui>liC's right to 
KnOw? How much information is available to 
the public? ,How thorough is the* press in 
reporting this •information, and do reporters 
seek additional ^^vehues of access? 

y The subject investigated^ was press ^ 
coverage of nuiSlear power plant siting by 
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electric utilities i-n California. A public 
utility was chosen because, as a regulated ^ 
monopoly, it is closest to governmeat iri' 
operation and therefore. might be expected to 

J show a heightened sense of public account-' 
ability. Use o'f nuclear fuel to generate 
. electric power" is a typical environmental 
story: it is scientifically complex; it cuts 
across many traditional news beats; it occurs 

iovera long period of time with few obvious 
/ news pegs; .j.t is regional in focus; and 
decision-miking is in the hands Of private 
corporations. . 

pai^a was gathered in three ways. 
Through personal interviews and analysis of 
documentary evidence, *a \pi;cture .of- the siting 
procedure in' California yras' assembled, with 

^emphasis on access to information at vai^ious 
stages. Second, a content analysis of news- 
paper coverage of three sitings in Northern 
CaliforniaT from 1958 to 1971 was performed to 
determine^ quantity of coverage. Some 632 
issues of six newspapers were analyzed, pro- 
ducing 204 codable items. Third, a national 
sample of 244 editors > utility executives, ,^ 
and environmentalists, a 11^ involve4 in the 
nuclear power controversy, was queried, by 
mail (response rate of 55 per cent) on press- 
utility relations and freedom of infprmation. 

. ^ ' i V 

'5 In their "control iof information^he • 
Utilities deraortstra£ed'i little regard for the 
public's right to know) information -was 

manipulated for economic advantage. Papers 

'1 . • - 

devoting the most space^to the. subject were 

those in cities Where there was an active 

citizens group challengihg the piant. Little 

independent news gei^lfiering was undertaken by. 

reporters. Coverage dealt only with the 

scientific pros and .cons of nuclear power, 

plant aesthetics, ^nd the siting procedure. 

On these subjects [the press was able to find 



sources of information outside the utility^ 
-Little coverage was presented on plant eco- 
nomics and^utility planning, where there are 
few nonutility information sources. Editors 
assigning a specialist to the story were more 
likely to report frijitration with utility 
information policies] A majority of editors 
indicated that extension of freedom of 
information laws to cover public utilities 
would help their reporters, and that they 
would support such an effort. ^. •* 
, Environmental news coverage is unlikely 
to improve untile access to • infonnation in the 
business community is made easier and the 
press internalizes a sense of adversarity 
toward the private corporation. Legislators 
' should consider extending access legislation 
to the business community. Until access is ** 
improved, the press should pi ace^gpc eater 
reliance on independent citizens groups for 
informatioli to produce -a more equitable 
balance in the presentation of corporate 
information. The idea*! press-business rela- 
tionship must be defined with the^ Scune ri<jor 

that has marked researcH on press-go vernmentv . 

f , • 

I 

relations. A new or. expanded press thepry 

/ < 
would be useful in this task. 
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A contBnt analysis of political 

^. COVERAGE IN SELECTED LABOR UNION 
PUBLICATIONS DURING EIGHT PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION CAM^PAIGNS 

Henry Joseph Ruminski, Ph.D. 

Ohio University, 1972 

Adviser: Guido H. Stempel III 

Each election year the leaders of orga- 
nized laboi: emphasize the "non-partisan" 
nature of their political efforts. Two of 
the most visible efforts. are the official 



endorsements of candidates and the coverage 
that candidates receive in the official 
publications of labor organizations. Yet 
little has been done to examine endorsements 
or political coverage m labor publications. 

Th*is study is a content analysis of 
seven national publications representing the 
communic^ation efforts of organisations re- 
presenting more than three-fourths of the 
unionized work force in the. United States. 
It examines six specific questions. * 

1. Do endorsements for the Presidency 
.within the publications warrant labor's "non- 
partisan"*' claim? 

2. Do candidates for President from . 
both the Democratic and Republican parties 
receive equal coverage within the publicar. 
tions? ^ . ^ 

3. Do candidates endorsed for the „ 
^.Presidency receive more favorable coverage 

than their opponents? 

4. po candidates of >each party for 
other federal offices receive equal coverage? 

5. Does coverage given candidates of 
each party in the publications vary ^uring - 
the eight election years^studied? - " 

6. Are Democrats rated "right" on their 
, vp€in^,; records; more often than Republicans 

are? 

All issues of the publica'tions for the 
, three months preceeding each Presidential 
election from 1940 to 1968 were analyzed-. 
Editorial content was used to determine 
endorsements but was excluded- from analysis 
of news content. All symbols referring to 
candidates were coded as favorable, unfavor- - 
' able, ^or neutral. Voting records published 
by publications were analyzed separately from 
news coverage. 

Only Democratic candidates for the ' 

J>residency received endorsements during the 

0 ' ^ 



. campaigns studied. Some union officials gave 
pe**3onal endorsements ^to Republican 

o. 

Presidential candidates but these endorse- 
ments were not confirmed by the , rank-and- 
file,. Democratic candidates- for the 
Presidency received favorable coverage 
significantly more times than did Republican 
candidates. Each official endorsement was 
'accompanied by favorable coverage 'for the ^ 
-endorsed candidate. Favorable coverage for 
Republican candidates reflected personal 
endorsements by a' union official; - 

Democratic candidates' for the vice ' 
presidency received favorable coverage in the 
majority, of instances. No Republican vice 
presidential candidate received favorable 
coverage.' All in all, the publications 
tended to focus coverage on the Presidential' 
candidates and give lijbtle jiotice 'to the 
other races-; , ^- 

Democrats were rated "right" on their 
voting records significantly more times than 
Republicans. Since most candidates received 
both "right" and^ "wrong" ratings at various 
times/ the judgement seemed dependent on the 
legislation under study and not party affili- 
ation. 

This;^ study suggests that union publica- * 
tions provide labor leaders with a medium for ' 
political communication with their members. 
The *pUBli cations are used to support labor" s 
friends and attack^ its enemies. Democratic 
candidates have a significantly better chance 
than Republicans of being attiined with labor 
goals and thus recei.ve its support. 

Union publications vary enough amolig 
themselves during campaigns to exclude any 

^suggestion of a monolithic labor press. 

... 

Differences within campaigns suggest that any 
individual publication more accurately 
reflects the views of the leaders of the 



organization' than of labor in general. 

While this study shows that traditipnal 
press standards such as objectivity and equal 
coverage have little utility in the union 
press, it^also. shows, that labpr ^Leaders do 
attempt to provide their memb'ers with the 
information, that those leaders think will 
benefit the union's cause and ultimately the 
members. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS INFLUENCE " 
ON' ENVIRONMENTAL* (:OVERAGE 
. (IN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA) 

David Bernard Sachsman, Ph.D. 

Stanford University, 1973 

Adviser:. William L. Rivers 

This project examines mass inedia be- 
^^lavior regarding environmental information to 
determine how the mass media decide what news 
to carry about environmental issues. This 
project examines the nature and influence of 
source controls qn San Francisco Bay Area 
environmentcil coverage- It focuses on "the 
influence of public relati^ons material on ^ 
environmental coverage;. In- addition to 
determining the nature of the'media gate- 
keeping process regarding public relations 
environmental material, this project examines 
ot:her media gatekeeping process^^ (regarding 
ail* envi»-onmental news received) in order to 
determine the internal as.well as source 
controls which affect environmental coverage. 
Finally, this project examines the role of 
the specialized reporter^'ijri Bay Area environ- 
, mental coverage. Are, specialists of any 

significant value in achieving quality and 

' / 

quantity environmental coverage?. 

This project begins by documenting the 



influence of public relations envirpnmental 
material on environmental coverage as evi- 
denced l?y the use made of such material by 
environmental newsmen. A purposive sample 
^£ 11 Bay Area environmental newsmen indi- 
cated the disposition of each environmental 
press release received during May and June, 
'1971. ^' 

trext, this project presents the findings . 
of a content analysis of the environmental 
news. carried by 2*5 Bay Area media during the 
time period' If rom Sunday, June 13, 1971 
through Thursday, June 24, 197i; The sample 
analyzed incluci.e the media participating in 
the study of the disposition of puhlic 
relations environmental material and a simi- 
lar second sample of Bay Area daily news 
media.. These findings provide much informa- 
tion about Bay Are^^. environmental coverage, 
ani^ about the ijources (of iiiformation) of 
environmental" news ♦ 

It then reports the findings of a 
back tracking -interview procedure used fco 
determifhe, for particular stories containing 
environmental news and for environmental news 
stories in general, the sources of informa- 
tioa and media gatekeeping processes in- 
volved. The 41 interviews provide sub- 
stantial evidence as to the source and 
internal controls on Bay Area environmental 
coverage. 

This project includes an examinati^on of 

.a number of specific coverage . situations and 
a number of public relations environmental 
campaigns which provides insight as to the 
role of the environmental reporter, and the 
influence of public relations efforts on 
envirbhmental coverage. Throughout this 
project, the performance of environmental 
specialists is compared to the performance of 
newsmen who work for Bay Area media which- 



have no regular environmental reporters. 

Public relations environmental efforts 
'influence environmental coverage.. in the Bay 
Area media. Of the^ 11 newsmen who provided 
dispositional information, five. saved 39 or 
more releases. Six used 12 or more releases 
during the eight-week t:ime period/ and three 
of these newsmen used more than 25 release's.* 
The interviews document 105 environmental 
stories which were- xnf lue'nced by various 
l$inds of pybjic relations efforts during the 
12-day content analysis periqdl It is 
reasonable to estimate that about 40 percent 
of the environmental content -of the Bay Area 
media comes from public relations pracfci-' 
tioners/ and that about 20 per cent of the 
environmental- Content consists of rewritten 
press releases. 

The public relations" environmental 
material that most often influences Bay area 
coverage concerns local issues o*r government 
actions* Bay Area newsman tend to rely 
heavily on official spokesmen / and somd 
environmental reporters tely on pressure , 
group releases to provide the other side of 
environmental controversies.' 

^ Environmental specialist have more 
environmental information than non-beat news- 
men, and have more time to originate environ- 
mental stories. Bay Area media which have 
environmental specialists provide the most 
comprehensive environmental coverage , ^and ^ 
provide the greatest numbqr of investigative 
reports. This researcher suggests that mass 
media news staffs should include a regular 
environmental reporter who is given the time 
to analyze incoming environmental informa- 
tion/ and to do environmental enterprise 
reporting* ^ 
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empirDcal'te'st the two-step 
FLOW ^hypothesis; of communication 

FOR NEW AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION 
IN A DEVELOPING COUNTRY 

Ivo Alberto Schneider, Ph.D. 

' University of Wisconsin, 1973 

Advisor: John F^ht ^ , ' 

This study tested the validity of the 
two-step flow hypothesis of commyni cation for 
the diffusion of new agricultural praptiqes 
in a developing* country . The population was 
, property owners "in a rural Brazilian commun- 

ity.' • 

The ;re,§earch design consisted of intro- 
ducing three storie.s^on approved farm prac- 
tices into the community via local newspaper 
and radio. All members of the population (N= 
.327) were interviewed two weeks later. The 
principal measures were who re6eived the 
' stories through what channels (personal and 
impersonal' and what personal influence accom- 
panied the interpersonal flow, identification 
of opinion leaders ^ and several measures of 
social-psychological variables hypothesized 
to affect the ^ flow, process . These measures 
were taken to examine the following aspects 
derived from the research problem; the extent 
of the flow process; the connection of the 
mass media with interpersonal channels of 
^communication; the individual roles played 



in the flow process; and social-psychological 
factors affecting the flow process. ' 

. The reseaii-ch findings in general did not 
support the two-step flow hypothesis of com- 
munication and predictions derived from it. 
A one-step flow operated to a greater extent 
than a two-step. Opinion leaders did not 
play a central role in diffjasing messages in- 
itially relayed by mass media, as stated by 
the hypothesis. They did not participate in 
the relay function more than nonleaders. 



They did not transmit more information than'< 
nonleaders. They were not-^more likely to ^, 
initiate the second iStep. They were only 
slightly more* likely to attach personal op- 
inions to the flow 9f Information than non- 
lead'ers . A -t'otal of 55 percent of the popu- 
lation received the. message via mass media 
and 32 percent via 'interpersonal contacts. 
However, only 6 percent of this later group 
had not previously received the message from 
mass ^tnedia-* 

Social participation variables (partici- 
pation in formal organizations, contacts with/ 
change agents, visits, with neighbors and 
friends , .trips to the country and district 
seat, contacts with mass media channels) we^ire 
the social-psychological factors found to .Re- 
late significantly with the^ £low of infer 
tion about new agricultural practices. (Com- 
bined, these variables accounted for 29.fl4 
percent of the variance in the amount of inr 
formation farmers received about the three 
stories. Participation in formal organiza- 
tions (interpersonal communication) and use 
of mass media (impersonal communication) best 
predicted the amount of information a respon- 
dent would receive. ' ^ ' 

The number of conversations about the 
three messages and the amount of information 
passed on i.as consistently related to the pop- 
ulation's atjbitudes and social norms. The 
message most in keeping v;ith the population's 
attitudes and social norm^ received more at- 
tention. Although all three messages were 
hear<f on the radio and read by about an equal 
number of people, the story most in keeping 
with existing attitudes and behavior was 
talked about most. This finding supports the 
proposition that the flow of information de- 
pends mainly on its contents 
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EFFECTS OF RACE^ AND SEX ROLE 
STEREOTYPING ON ACCEPTANCE OF AND 
LEARNING FROM OCCUPATIONAL ROLE MODELS 

Bernadette Nelson Shapiro, ph,D. 

4* 

* Stanford University, 1972 

Adviser: Aimee Dorr Leifer 

V 

This dissertation investigated charac- 
teristics of role modeis and occupations 
which influence the socialization of black 
adolescent females for o^ccupatianal roles - 
The main focus was on the effects both" of sex 
typing of' occujpational roles and of racial 
similarJLty between the girls and the models 
on the black girls* acceptance of and learn- 
ing about various kinds of occupations and 
t-he women holding theAii. Black and white fe- 
male occupational role models in a variety of 
masculine and^ feminine opcupations were used ' 
to try to make black girls aware 'of occupa- 
tional, options and also to examine the feasi- 
bility of using role models to encourage 
girls to accep't tradrtioiiwTlly mas6uline, as 
vrelX as feminine occupations. 

Eleventh and twelfth grade black girls 
listened:^ to women talking about themselves 
and their jobs. The information, was pre- 
sented via tape recorded radio style inter-* 
views accompanied by gloss^^ photographs of 
the interviewees; A professional white male 
announcer conducted the interviews. One 
white female actress and one black female ac- 
tress recorded interviews about each of eight 
occupations, yielding 16 stimulus tapes in 
all. Tapes were accompanied by three'5 ,x 7 
inch photographs each pf 10 attractive young 
(21-27 years old) black and white Homen: 
five -were black women and five were white 
women. * % ' 

Eitjhty subjects in experimental condi- 
tions heard the^'tapes and lopke'd at the pic- 



tures before filling out a questionnaire mea- 
suring acceptance pf^'modeJt« (i.e., liking, 
perceived relevance to selves, perceived sim- 
ilarity) and acceptance of jobs "(liking, in- 
terest) as well as answering mpltiple-phoice 
questions on content and items about relevant 
bac%r9und variables. Forty control sub>ects 
completed the questionnaire prior to hearing 
the stimulus tapes. Half of the occupations 
were low status (requiring f rom' 0 to 2 years 
training:- past high schodf) and half were high 
status (requiring at least four years of col- 
lege) . 

The results clearly, indicated that girls 
can learn about occupations and role .modeli 
as they were presented in this study.. Nei- 
ther race of the model nor sex labelling of 
the job made any difference in girls' recall 
of information about the jobs. These vari-* 
ables also made little, or no difference in 
learning about the model and little or no • 
difference in girls' accepting[ models or ^ 
jobs. 

The data indicated, that characteristics , 
of jobs other than s,ex typing may also play „^ 
role in how much gir^ls accept them* The sul?- 
jects , showed a tendency (not statistically 
significant) to accept low status jobs more 
than high status^^jobs. Examination of means 
also indicated that the effect of sex typing 
of occupations varied depending on the status 
levelf of the occupation. Low status mascu- 
line and feminine jobs were equally accepted 
by the girls. High s^^tus masculine occupa- 
tions were about as acceptable as either type 
of low status job and considerably more ac- 
cepted than high, status feminine occupations. 

The effects of a number of relevant per- 
sonal background variclbles were examined. > 
These variables were: subjects' grade point 
averages; their* perceptions of their own * 



abilities relative to their peers; tl^^P^er- 
ceptions of thei? own ability to do the job; 
their aspirations relative to their peers; 
the amount o£ discrepancy between their own 
aspirations and J:he experimental conditions; 
the amount, of prior information about the 
,'jobs; thjeir personal and vicarious experi- 
ences with job related sex discrimination; 
and their pet$onal and vicarious experiences 
with job related race discrimination. 

Too 'few subjects reported personal or, 
> vicarious experiences with job related sex 
discrimination, and personal experiences with 
job related race discrimination for. any anal-" 
yses to be performed^ with these variables. 
The results revealed that of the remaining • 
' 'v^sftTiables , only the subjects* aspirations, 
relative tp their peers (high versus low) and 
the cunount of vicarious experience wit;h job 
related race discrimination affected sub- 
jects* acceptance of models and jobs. None 
of the variables affected learning about 
models and jobs. 

The subjects with high aspirations rela- 
tive to their peers were more influenced by' 
^ black models than white models. Subjects 
with low aspirations showed the same level -of 
acceptance of both black and white* models . 
- Girls reporting high levels of Vicarious ex- 
periences with race discrimination were more 
influenced by black models than white models. 
The girls reporting low levels of , vicarious 
experience with such discrimination were 
equally influenced by both )>lack and white 
models. 

These findings were interpreted as indi- 
cating that girls find scune race occupational 
models more relevant when occupational infor- 
mation is salient to thfem. 



Further research is suggested and social 
policy implications of the research are 
discussed'. 
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NETWORKScNG in cable TELEVISION: 
ANALYSIS OF PRESENT i>RACTICES 

AND Future alternatives 

>eter yavid Shapiro, Ph-D. 
Stanford Univeristy, 1972 
Adviser: Edwin B. Parker 



The development in cable television 
(CATV) of cablecast networks may be central 
in the evolution of the new medium. Cable- 
casting is defi'ned\as programming transmi*tted 
by CATV systems excSlusive of re-transmi tted 
broadcast signaj^s, '^A' cablecast network 
exists where there i's transfer of cablecast 
^''software to or among '^CATV systems in differ- 
ent communities. The^. dissertation purpose is 
to ascertain current networking patterns, to 
project future trends,! tio suggest values 

implicated in these developments, and to 

'' I ^ 
recommend policy alternatives. 

,# ' Excimination of networking technology 

indicates that technological impediments* to 

networking are being resolved. Discussed in 

' this section are technologies for progrcim 

I 

production and storage (film, videotape, 
videoc^ssette) , for distril5ution'A(physiccil 
methods, microwave, domest^ic satellite), and-' 
for generating revenue at ^ihfe CATV outlet 
(paj^cablG devices) . 

Relevant Federal Communications 
commission (FCC) rules in part favor develop- 
ment of networks and in part\discoui:age it. 
In general, the FCC is indulgent toward 
cablecast networking because the -PCC is grad- 
ually departing from its former protection of 
broadcasting and increasingly attempting to 
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accomplish traditional regulatory goals — 
diversity, and localism — through CATV. Among 
regulations which encourage network .building 
are, those requiring CATV companies to cable- 
cast and to provide access by independent 
entrepreneurs to CATV channels • Rules that 
limit CATV penetration of the nation's 50. 
largest markets discourage networking. Also, 
lacunae in the rules may permit abrpgation of 
the principle of non-discriminatory access by 
independents •to designated CATV channels, 
thus inh-ibiting creation ^^f independent net- 
works. 

-.^CATV^program directors were surveyed in 
November 1971. Research also included inter- 
views and correspondence with "representatives 

^of major CATV companies eind of program sup- 
pliers, as, well as continuing surveillance of 
trade journals and other printed. sources , and 

^interviews with program directors in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 

Most networked tablecasts currently are 
distributed on videotape or film, and consist 

*of old fea»ture ^.movies or industry -sponsored 
films (both produced primarily for theater 
and broadcast exhibition). However, dih\xi- 
bution is increasing of "bartered" programs 
(supported through pre-inserted advertise- 
ments) that are produced for CATV. Also 
exajTiined in the study are several i*nstances 
of microwaved sports cablecasts, networks 
o>:ganized by cable companies, a leased- 
channel network that serves medical doctors, 
and unfolding experimentation with selling 
movies and sports directly jto viewers through 
pay-rcable.' Sharing, of cablecast software , 
between variously owned systems is rare; 

where it occurs, it is generally orcjanized by 
♦ 

third-£>arty organizations.' 

Apparent trends include imntinent network 
formation by several of the indust2;y*s 



largest Multiple System Operators (MSOs), 
^which have accumulated resources in CATV 
, coverage, in software, and in transmission a 
and technical facilities . c A lesser trend is 
toward independent networking based on dis- 
tribution of general-interest programs, in 
which currently powerful software concerns 
(motion picture producers, broadcasters) are 
involved . 

Private 'ienterprise" values are con- 
trasted with "public" values in the explic- 
itly normative section of the dissertation. 
It is concluded that to realize CATV's inher- 
ent promise of hosting multiple networks 
geared to minority audiences and of opening 
the communications system to previously 
alienated voices, there will have to be 
regulatory action oh behalf of the public. 

Regulatory per(nissiveness is recommended 

J 

with respect to MSO growth and MSO. participa-' 
tion in cablecasting so long as a pre- . ♦ 
determined .portion of CATV bandwidth is held 
strictly accessible to independent program- 
mers. Access recommendations go beyond cur-' 
rent FCC rjequircmentc and include guarantee^ 
ing access by independent entrepreneurs to 
installed pay-cable devices, preventing' MSO 
^ influence ih the selecting~T5y~ih^e'p^endents of ^ 
•* CATV outlets on which channel-space will be 
leased, regulating channel-leasing ifates 
based on gross revenues icarned by lessees* 
through pay-cable charges, providing free . 
channel-space for non-profit networked soft- 
. ware, and maintaining at local systems the 
necessary technology and personnel to handle 
programming that is inexpensively distributed 
on videocassettes , videotape or film. 
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INFORMATION SEEKING STRATEGIES FOR 
^ DECISION-MAKING IN A PARTICULAR 
KIND OF CHOICE SITUATION 

Lj.nda A. Sikorski^ Ph.D. 

Stanford University, 1973 

Adviser: William J. Paisley 

^ This' project deals with decision-making 

in. situations requiring a choice from among 

V 

comparable alternatives. The" concern is with 
how individuals seek and use information to 

o 

irtake such choices and with the stable tenden- 
c 

cies which may describe unique "styles" of 

information seeking and use. 

Alternatives in a decision .situation 
u 

are characterized in terms if their Values 

. ' . s 

on relevant attributes. An attribute is 
thought of as a test which can be applied 
*to Qne^or more possible choices. When such 
an attribute-test is actually applied, .the 
outcome is information regaj;ding the alter- 
native* 

In mustering information to support a 
decision, the individual is said to employ 
a decision strategy. Decision strategy is' 
defined in terms of the order, function, 
and number of attribute-tests carried out. 
It is depicted. as a. matrix of attributes by 
alternatives, each, cell of which .represents 
an attribute-test. Decision style is re- 
flected in the consistent pattern with which 
cells in the decision matrix are completed. 

Initially, it was expected that individ- 
uals would be consistent in regard to 
decision strategy. Further, it was* postula- 
ted that strategy should relate to the extent 
to which an individual knew — or contemplated 
"--before beginning search or early in search 
those attributes which would be important 
to him, i.e. the extent of prior or early 
planning. Thus, it was stated that individ- 



ual consistency ,as regards strategy might 

occur because individujils situations where 

< 

there is some advantage in debugging and 
detailing plans of action. before executing 
them, e.g. situations with physical or 
psychological cost. — 

.in addition, there may be internal con- 
ditions necessary for effective vfse of plans. 
Three which are suggested by the cd'se 
studies include optimism with regard to the 
available alternatives, inclination (or^ 
ability) to deal with the broad structure of . 
the problem without being- sidetracked in the 
consideration of specific alternatives , /-and 
the initial ^commitment to the prior plan. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEPTION 
OF FOOD LABEL INFORMATION AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC/BEHAVIORAL" VARIABLES 

Margie ^Earnest Slate, Ph.D. 

University of Illinois/ 1973 

Advise^: S. Watson Dunn 

Food buyers* understanding of legally. • 
required Information Qn three food labels was 
measured and then related to specific 
demographic/behavioral variables . 

Food buyers were defined as members of 
households who clid 51% or more of the food 
buying for their households. They were 
selected from the Northeast- quadrant of 
Albuguerque, New Mexico, and were interviewed 
in their homes. 

, Hypothesis A rank-ordered the accuracy 
with which legally required food label infor- 
tnation would be understood. The hypothesized- 
and actual rank-order were tested by com- 
puting a Spearman rank-correlation coef- 
ficient. The null hypothesis of no corre- 



lation at the .05 level of significance was 

0 

rejected. Hypothesis A was thereby accepted *> 
The following legally required food laijel in- 
formation was understood with decreasing ac- 
curacy: net quantity; name/location of 
manufacturer/packer/distributer; statement of 
dietary properties; variety and packing 
medium; identity of food product; statement 
of artificial coloring/flavoring/chemical 

y 

preservatives; ingredients; net. quantity of a 
>• * • ' ' 

. serving? style of pack; statement about, the 

package's standard of fill; and meaning of 
order in which ingredients were listed. , 

Hypothesis B rank-ordered the ^'^^ 
demographic/behavioral variables in ,terms of^ 
• their relationship to accuracy of under- 
standing. A Spearman rank-correlation coef- 
ficient was again calculated, resulting in 
acceptance of the null hypothesis of no cor- 
relation at the ..05 level of significance. 
Hypothesis B was thereby rejected. The ac- 
tual rank-order of the variables in terms of 
their relationship to accuracy of. under- 
standing was: .formal education; occupation 
of head of househol^v years 6f food buying 
* experience and age of food buyer; frequency 
of reading food labels')* income of household, 
and number of people in household; i^'ars of 
formal consumer education and number of 
people "bought for; reading of Consumer 
Reports ,- buying for a person^with a' special 
dietary requirement, s>x of food buyer, and 
consumption of consumer education media — 
publications and broadcasts* Chi-square was 
.used- to test relationships between the vari- 
ables and the accuracy of understanding. At 
theVbl level of significance, formal educa- 
tion had six correlations, occupation of head 
of household five correlations, age and years 
of shopping experience four correlations^^..^-^-^ 
each, number of people/JLn-'the household, in- 



come^ and ^frequency of reading labelp two 
correlations," each, and numbey of people 
shopped for atad formal consumer education one 
correlation eaC^. Variable^ were also tested 
for interactive and synergistic effects, 
which were shown to be negligible. 



It is possible ^to conclude that (1) most 
food buyers in Albuquerque ?s Northeast quad- 
rant do not understand^ .all legally required 
information on food product labels, n'Jiich 
suggests that assumptionsX about buyer under- 

:ood 
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standing fWith regard to food labels may be 
unwarranted/ and that (2) foVmal education, 
occupation of head of househoW, age, and 
years of food buying experience, are the vari- 
ables most likely to correlate with food 
buyers' .accuracy of understanding \pf label 
information. 

Some of the personal gharacteribtics apt 
to be associated with accurate food label ^ 
understanding may also be correlates of^^a 
buyer's extent of deliberation before puV- 
chasirig. This possible relatiqpship may 
worthy of future investigations. ^ 
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A REPORT ON THE SYSTEM OF RADIOPRIMARIA 
IN THE STATE OF SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEXICO 

/ ..^ 
Peter L. Spain, ;Ph.D. 

. Stanford' University, 1973 

Adviser: Emil'e G. McAnany 

This report reflects six months^J obser- 
vation (June-December, 1972) of the use of 
radio for increasing primary education m a 
rural cujea of Mexico^* In and around the city 
of San Luis Potosi, two hundred^^sixtyj^ 
northwest of Mexico Ciy^^a-^piroject called 
radioprimari'a^ Hegan in the fall of 1970. 
'This project brings classes by radio to four- 
th, fifth, and sixth grades to make up for 



\ 
V 
\ 
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the lack of teachers in these grades in the 

rural areas* It 'is pow in its third year; 

this repQrt represents the first evaluation 

of that. project. 

Seven weeks during June and July were 

spent in ^the rural communities yithin thirty 

miles of San Luis, talking to the parents 

.there about their chi]^dreO/ their hopes for 

their children, and th^ benefits they felt 

education might give to their children. A 

consistent desirtf for education came out., but 

• ,' 

with it came the conviction that education is 

c , ' » 

a vehicle by which to escape the rural area. 

The. rural people did- not feel that their area 

was "develop-able" , only that .some children 

could develop themselves enough to go ,elser 
where . 

Elsewhere (neans the, city of San Luis 

i 

Potosi. The rural . teachers now cummute from 
the city every day — they do not want ,to live 
in the rural areas. If they could teach in 
the city too, they would prefer that. Though 
the ^teachers believe very much in the nged 
and the benefits of rural education, because, 
they coifiiRUte they do not indorse rural living.. 
It is not surprising that the rural people 
.believe that education is mainly a /Chance for 
•them to move to the city. r * 

Within the school system was found in 
particular, a lack of supervision. The im- 
plementation of radioprimaria had been left 
to individual teachers, and many elements ^f 
the system w^x«. in disarray. Less than half 
the radio schools had^^an audible, functioning 
radio on the 'day we visited. The teachers 
themselves usually provided the radio. It 
was quite haphazard, A great, deal more or- 
ganizati'on- is needed for \he radioprimaria 
system to be Operating as had been planned. 

The facts that no expenditures have been 
made in San Luis Potosi and that no new per- 
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sbnnel have been hired to supervise the radio 
project show clearly in these e^rganization^l 
prob»lems. The system ^dirffers widely from 

school to school, and stands most in need of 
J. some regular supervision.^' Certain fortunate 
circumstances have actually been the basis of 

• ^ . ^' . ; V 

the system so far, but now more , orderly di- 

" ■ ' 'fi A 

rec€ion of the project is needed for. il: to* be 
maintained or grow. _ * / ^ 

Follojwing a summer in th^ rural conv^^uni*- 
ties and in the industrialists* pffices, fo-'' 
cus shifted to the school sys'tem and jthe.pse 
of radio within it. Achievement tesis* were 

given to the sixth-grade students and que'S- . 

... 

tionnaires to teachers in' all six primary 

grades. Only some o\ the students and spme 

of the teachers were using the radioprimaria 

^system, so these two groups could be compared. 

Children taught with radio, it turned out', 

were receiving an education comparable* ^o * 

that of th^ children in the traditional sys- 

' • , * ^ 

tem — this is what th^ achJL^ement, scores in- 

dicated. While the organization of the pro- 
ject had not strictly follov*ed .its original 
goals nor had the project been set up in any 
experimental form, some basis was found for 
being confident that radio can be used to in- ♦ 
crease education in these rural areas. * 
The, teachers themselves are signs to the 
, rural community that edu<;ation leadS^to tK'e 
city. The vast majority .of the people be- 
lieve that better jol? opportuniti6s awai,t 
them there if they come with their primary 
certificate in hand. Yet that, many jobs jiist 
do -not exist. In August, interviews were 
held with people who would know — personnel 
officers in industry and state labor offi- 
cials. They spoke of a critical job short- • 
age, of primary and 'secondary gradtti'ates in 
marginal jobs or^ no Dobs at all, and of the 
press 6£ rural immigration. ^ 
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Full primary education in the rural ^ 
areas is' the goal of radioprimaria ^ but full 
primary education does not seem to have great 
practical value in the rural areas. While 
rural people believe that education can lead, 
to jobs in the city,^^we found from many em- 
ployers in Sdn Luis chat there are many more 
educated people than the available j6bs can 
absorb. A 'rural immic^rant's opportunities 
are slim; he tends to find only marginal work 
and swell the city's slums. We come to the ' 
paradoxical conclusion that there are too 
many educated people in Sdn Luis-^-the other ^ 
sectors of the society are not developed as 
'Well as the school system is. This undercuts 
iiny improvements within 'the educational sys- 
te*m, sucK as radioprimaria . 

So, radioprimaria is seen as someWhat 
-useful in the process^ of rural education, but 
5ural education emerges — in this rural situa- 
tion in Sari Luis Potosi — as hardly useful at 
all. 
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V LUCIUS morris" BEEBEf 
SEEING THE ELEPHANT 

^ y. Jean Stephens, Ph.D. 

University of Iowa, 1972 

Adviser; Harry Duncan 

\ Lucius Morris Beebe died in 1966 at the 
age ^ 63, one of the country's most prolif 
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and publicized journalists, the author 
author\)f forty books, and one. of the most 
tf^dely-r^ad and respected authorities on 
gourmet dining and* railroad history.. 

His serious writing career began while 
he was still a college student. In 1921 and 
in 1924, two books qf his poetry. Fallen 
^tars and Corydon , were published; in 1925, a 
study of the poetry of Francois Villon; and 
St 



.^between 1927 and 1931, two studies and an 
annotated bibliography of the works of Edward 
Arlington Robinson, the latter still in 
print. 

. After leaving college, Beebe joined the 

staff of the New York Herald Tribune whose 

.citf editor was the!n the fabled Stanley 

Walker. In 1933, he was given his own 

column, "This New Yoyk," which was eventually 

, .syndicated in twelve cities and made him as 

much. a celebrity as the members- of Cafe * 

Society about whom. he wrote. 

A social history, of Boston by. Beebe was 

published in 1935, and a shorjb book, on the 

Ritz Hotel in the' followihg year. , In 1945% 
* Beebe started wri.ting his "Along the . 

Boulevard" column for Gourmet magdzine, whJTch 
established his reputation as a judge of fine 
food and* wine. » ^ ' 

It was in 1936 that his first rail- 
roading history, High Iron ^ appeared. It was 

V 

followed by ftighliners in 194 0; Trains in 
Transition in 1941; Snoot If YoU Must (a 
study of Cafe Society)' in 1943;. Highball in 
'l945;'and The Stork Club .Bar Book in 1946. 
^ In 1947, /Beebe began his lifelong col-* 

laboratlon with photographer-researcher 
Charles Cleg^ who had interested him m the 
fafst disappearing , short- lines of the country. 
*-1"heir first «books were Mixed Train Daily in 
19 47, and a lighthearted condensation of 
Hinton Helper's critical report of 
California's Gold Rush which was regarded by 
many as an elaborate hoax when it was 
published in 1^*8. 

In 1947, the pair bought a privaVe' raS-l- 
road car which* they parked in the Virginia & 
Truckee Railroad yards* in. Carson City, 
Nevada, while they gathered information Sox a 
history of the Wells Fargo' which ^appeared in 
1949 and a short history of the narrow ghuge 
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railroad which toarrijed so .much of the 

Corns took silvjsr from Virginia City In thi* ^ 

i86a's..<r^- • . • 

Whea it became clear that the Virginia 
& Truckee .Rallroa'd would be' abandoned and 

thfeir private car ^ had to be removed from the 

Carson City yards, * they decided to purchase a 

^home in. Virginia City, site,, q£ one of the i 

^West's most famous newspapers, The *^ 

Territorial Enterprise' , on whose staff had , 

V 

been such writers as Dan De Quille, Mark 
Twain, and Joe Goodman'. ' * . 

* Ih 3^952, at Clegg's- suggestion, the two- 
jJought the existing weekly, the only remnant 
of the Comstock Lode's once flbutishing covey 
of newspapers, and re-established it as The 
Territorial Enterprise , By* 1957', under the 
management of its new**owners., it^had attained 
the greatest cijrculation of any weekly news- 
paper in thirty-five states. 

In .1960, wanting |:ime for other ^ 
ventures^ Beqbe and,Clegg sold The ' 
Enterprise , and* Beebe begaji Writing a weekly 
column, ^"J^his New Wild West^" for' the San 
Francisco* Chronicle . * ' 

V 

During their years^ in the West appeared 
Legends of the Comstock Lode ' and Cable Car 
Carnival in 1951; Hear the Train- Blow in 
1952; Comstogk Commotion in 1954; the 
American West in 1955; Steamcars to the 
Comstock and The Age. of Steam in 1957; 
Narrow Gauge in "the Rockiest in 1958; Mansions 
on Rails in 1959; San Francisco's Golden Era 
in 1960; Mr. , Pullman' s Elegant Palace Car in 
1961; When Beauty T^ode, the Rails , The 20th 
CQntury Limited , and Rio Grande in 1962; ^.The 
Central Pacific and Southern pacific Rail - ' 
roads and- The Overland limited in 1963; Great 

Railroad Photographs, U.S.A . and The Savoy 

t ' 
London in 1964; Thg Trains We Rode ,> Vol. I 

and II in 1965 and 1966; Two Trains to 



Remember i» 1965; and The Big Spenders in 
196$. 

Ty9 posthumous books. The Provocative 

t : ' • 

« Pen'of Lucius Beebe, Esq . ^ and The Lucius 
Beebe Reader were published in 1^66 and 1967. 
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ADOLESCENT AUDIENC£ SYST£M ^tEACTIONS, 
TO MASS MEDIA MESSAGES REGARDING 
/.DRUG EDUCATION 

Robert Eliot Trager, Ph.D. 

.UniversiCy of Minnesota, 1972 

Adviser: Donald M> 'Gillmor 

^-1 ' 

This study attempts- to ascertain JnhQ ef- 
fects 'ori adolescents of varying message ele-* 
, wents in drug €du<iatioh films in light of in- 
dividual differences among th« viewers. 

f * 

- While the educational and mass media ih- 
stitutions are i^^ciaw.* "ing forces, more pra- 
mary are. family and peer groups. It is hy- 
pothe^lized that r4lationships wi.th the latter 
two groups play a large ^ait^t in ddtermining ' 
w^iat effects drug. related -films -will have 6n 
*' adolescents. ^ * 

The dependent variabiles in this, study* 
. were 1). subsequent ^interaction with peers arid 
family members abowt the *€ilms viewed or drug 
use and abuse in general, and 2) subsequent 
information-seeking regarding drligs. It was 

hypothesized that: '1) Adolescents^wJ/Dse fam- 

' ^ " ^r' - ■^^''.^ 

ilies exptose*^ them to a broad spectrum of 

4.deas and are not concerned abou£, possible ^ 
consequent .Conflict^ with other people wouJ^d 
be mbxe likely to discuss the films with 
their families* than would adolescents from 
.other family commwnicatibn^ orientations, re- 
gardless of which film the adolescents' viewe 
viewed;'*2) Th^ rtiore favorable ah 'adolescent's 
attitudfe tow^ard dru«fs, the. less favorable * 
would be .hi's reaction 'to *the film he ts 



dhown, regardless of the film; 3);.i4ore fre- 
qu^nt dru^. leers' would reject, the films'' lae^s- 
aa^QiS to a greatexr^e*ctefnt than, non-U ^ersj and *' 
4) Th^ wore an adolescen<: associabed with his • 

•■ ^ ' • " . - ■ 

,c peer-s, the more he would discuss with them 

the film he saw> regardless of which film 

' • * ' ' 7. 
that was. 

1/ » • ' 

F6ur recently produced drug f iJLms d-eal^ . 

•V ' «' 

ing with heroin jiddicti'on were fehown to 221 ^ 

tenth grades students in health classes in. a . 

suburban Mi^nneapolis high school. The films 
• • . - • t 

. varied on the fpllowing message elements, as 

rated by a group oL media experts; technical 
information, social/personal information, 
emotional, appeal, and emotional arousal. , 
' Hypothesis 1 was partially supported, 
although proportionately about as many ado- 
lescents from a second family communication 
orientation (one of not encouraging access tOw 
ideas; but also not concerned about conflicts 
with others)- discussed the films with their 
families as jiid rdolesce'nts from the pre- 
viously described family type^ Data for hy- 
pothesis 2 were in the predicted direction, 
but not statistically significant. More ado- 
lescents with favorable* drug attitudes dis- 
• liked' the films ^han did thost. with unfavor- 
able attitudes, and .more -with unfavorable at- 
titqdes liked the films than did those with 
favorable attitudes. Additionally, there was 
an int^eractive effect of drug ^attitudes and 
particular film seen on general reactions to 
the fiftns.- Hypothesis .3' was rejected as 
there was no statistically significant effect 
of drug use, sex of subject, or film viewed 
on general reaction to the films. Hypothesis 
4. was also rejected as the data showed no 
stafcisticaULy sigitificant relationship be- 
tween peer association and . discussion with 
peers about the drug education films. How- 
ever, sex of the respondent (females discuss- 



ing' mbre than males )\ and the particular fi'Zm 

seen were ^howh to have main effects on dis- 
* . t, % • • 

^ ' *^ \ ' T 

cui^Sion with peers. Generally, films ap- • 

pealing, to *the affective .rather than thje cog*-. 

^ " . i 

nitive element fostered more discussion. F.or 

' .•»*'. 
fcWfe fiijal dependent vari^ble^ interest in 

seeking further <?rug infoi^mation was signif- 

icantly related to ' the partix:ular, fiim seen,^ 

but not to sex o,f respondent "nor to drug use. 

-Further research might investigate, the 

quality of discussion, whether using diffe^r- 
ent films (alx?ut marijuana, for example) 
might alter the. discussion patterns, whether 
films foster changes in drug use behavior and 
drug* attitudes,' the amount of information 
•transmitted by the films and retained by ado- 
lescents, ^nd whether allowing natural class 
discussion after a drug education film en- 
hances a film's effectiveness. 
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COMMUNICATIOlM EFFECTIVENESS - 
IN UNIVERSITY EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS: A FIELD EXPERIMENT 

James Ray Watson, Ph.D.* 

University of Illinois', 1973 

Adviser: S. Watson Dunn 

OBJECTIVES 

This .study investigated the communica- 
tion effectiveness of a specific university 
management program itt achieving its planned 
goal of sustaining certain behavioral changes 
of its participants. The four-week univerr 
sity program for teacfiing principles of ad- 
yanced management provided the setting" for , 
the study. 

The two independent variables were: (1) 
the nature of the communication imparted by 
program and (2) the nature of the organiza- 
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tion climate in which t}ie particj-pants work- 
ed, , ,The dependent variabi^^s^were the sus- * 
twined changes in oh-the-job performance of 
forty specific managerial tasks by, the par- 
ticipants, ' \ 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

.The experimental design' of "before and 
after control -group" wa's used. Subjects were 
thirty experienced executives from a wide 
range of complex organizations,. 

An instrument was developed to define 
and measure managerial performance "before" 
and eight months "after" the program,^ 
Likert*s instrument was used to measure the 
nature of the subjects' organizational cli- » 
mate. Performance measurements were admin- 
istered by super iQrs, by co-workers, and by 
self-evaluation. Four hypotheses were test- 
ed. The analysis of variance was made of 
' performance data to establish level of 
statistical significance, 
FINDINGS 

A significant ^provement was made and 
sustained after eight months in the on-the- 
job performance of sp*ecific managerial 
functions/ as shown in the ratings observed 
by the superiors of the subjects. There was\ 
a 20,6% average increase in performance rat 
mg of th6 experimental ^roup compared to a 
4,5(4 increase in the contr ol grou|> and this 
was statistically significant. While there 
w< s- a positive improvement in performance as 
perceived by the to-worker and self- 
evaluation the differences were not statis- 
tically significant, 
CONCliUSIONS . 

The conclusion that the ultimate impact 
of a planned communication effort can be 

Measured in terms of specific behavioral 

\ 

changes in the setting of management educa- 
tion adds evidence to confirm the theoretical 



concepts of the communication process. The 
data strongly suggest that executive job 
performance was improved^^nd ^ustained eight 
months after a universi^ty management program. 

Improvement in executive on-the-jbb 
performance was sustained across a wide range 

of functional areas regardless of the propor- 

/ ^ 
tionate time Lpent in conmiunication, the 

importance of the commun/.cation, or the 

organizational climate. 
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AN inquiry/ INTO EXCELLENCE IN 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 

Mary^Ell^n Williamson, Ph,D, 

UriiversiJty of Missouri,* 1973 

Adviser.: Paul Fisher 

/ 

The Ait^erican system of broadcasting 
came into being/ in the mid-rwenties and was 
legally established, by the Federal^ Radio Act 
of 1927, The /government thrt)ugh the Federal 
Radio Commiss/ion granted. .broadcast licenses 
to applicants, based on their qualifications 
to serve the public interest, convenience and 
necessity, /Broadcasting in Americ?^ was 
unique in iits development from the beginning. 
Advertising almost i^jinediately became Jbhe 
base of it/s financial support with broadr 
casters abdicatins their responsibility to 
serve tha, public interest to the advertisers 
who programmed to attract the, largest audi- 
ences possible. Mass audiences meant excel- 
lence to the broadcasters. Private profit 
took precedence over public interest and the 
public /took no notice. 

When the Radio Act was replaced by the 
\ Communications Act of 1934 the Federal Com- 
nunications Commission assumed regulatory 
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responsibilities for broadcasting. Meanwhile 
the broadcast industry formed the National 
Association of Broadcasters and successfully 
weathered various raids on its profits by or- 
ganizations seeking to gain an ecpnomic foot- 
hold in. the new industry. The NAB further 
unified commercial broadcasters behind the 
principle of self-regulation through 
industry-written codes. The. fact that these 

^ codes were non-enforceable and not sub- 
scribed to by more than half the broadcasters 
did not prevent, 'the codes from being widely 
publicized whenever representatives of gov- 

' ernment attempted to question certain indus- 
try practices or any sort of outside criti- 
cism, was heard. The FCC made little effort 
to extend its influence beyortd evaluating 
technical matters relating to license renew- 

^als. The idea of examining program content 
in relationship to excellence or public in- 
terest was ^rarely mentioned .after the con-, 
troversial "Blue Book." 

Meanwhile the industry was occasionally 
criticized for certain practices hot deemed 
in the public interest. One questionable 
area has been television's exploitation of 
childten, who have always constituted a large 
part of the niedium*s mass aiidience. Rigging 
of quiz shows and deliberate staging and 
'slanting of news documentaries indicated the 
lengths to which broadcasters would go to 
deliver that mass audience to a sponsor. 
Competition. for highest ratings has not ap- 

•peared to serve in the interest of the 
viewing public. On occasion the Congress has 
threatened legislative action and more strin- . 
gent regulation^ But the broadcast industry 
has always successfully resisted such moves 
and maintained its status quo. 

Until the last few years the public has 
remained almost entirely silent on how its 

6 



air waves have been used by the* licensees. 
But the tide of consurerism has hit the in- 
stitution of broadcasting. For the first 
time in broadcasting's half-centur.y of exist- 
ence legally-knowledgeable groups of citizens 
ax.e attacking the industry through diverse 
avenues of social challenge. FCC Comraisr 
sioner Nicholas Johnson has provided the 
public with its advocate on that regulatory 

^ body and ha.s aligned himself with'these 
groups, eich of which has its own goals and 
i,ts own standards for improvement in areas in 
broadcasting where excellence has been ig- 
nored. The industry has predictably mounted 
its own counterattack to withstand change. 

This inquiry recommend^ a study of the 
entire commercial system of broadcasting by a 
presidential commission which could offer in-^ 
sight into many of the problems now being 
aired and*pursued by the citizens' movement. 
CombJLne the wave of social reform with - , 
findings arrived at by careful national study 
'and the stage may be set for possible im- 
provement and rivement toward the more elu- 
sive kind of excellence for the people rather 

' than excellence for the indust^ry. 
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THE NEWSPAPER WAR OF KANSAS TERRITORY * 
David L. Adams, M.S. 
University of Kansas, 1«972 
Adviser:* David- Dary 

The- State of Kansas was born into the 
Union after nearly seven years of violence 
and national publicity centering on the 
slavery issue. The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 
1854 opened Karjsas and other Western areas 
to settlers who were to decide whether 
^slavery would be allowed. People 

representing interests of the North and 
^ South entered the territory and set 
the stage for trouble and violence. 

This .thesis examines the major role 
the territory's newspapers played in the 
conflict over slavery. The newspapers came 
rapidly to Kansas and they came in great 
• numbers. The papers divided sharply along 
pro-slavery and abolitionist lines. They 
openly cidvocated violence, at times, and 
were an important factor in Kansas* 
admission into the Union as a free state. 

The propaganda campaigns of. these 
newspapers seem incredible today. Threats, 
rumor, name-calling, lies, and other such 
questionable material were common in the 
territorial newspapers of.Karisas. The 
period was one of. what we now term "advocacy 
journalism." ^jBecause the press wa\^ the only 
kind of "formal communication open to 
settlers the* papers became the chief 
political forces o*f the territory. The 
.* battle to ','save Kansas" was a wild one, 
but it would have never been so furious 
had the territory's newspap.ers not 
par.ticipated so actively. 

.' The "-free state papers won the news- 
paper war in Kansas . * . 
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THE COURTS' USE OF THE ^(^TNTEMPT POWER , 
THEREBY JUDICIALLY INTERPRETING THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT'S PROTECTIVE CLAUSE, 
ITS STATUS IN RELATION TO THE OTHER ' 
, CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, AND ITS 'RELATION 
TO PROTECTIVE STATE STATUTES .AS THEY 
' RELATE TO THE DENIAL OF A NEWS SOURCE ^ 
PRIVILEGE TO NEWSMEN- ^ 

Lawrence^DaVicl'*7^gobs , M.A. 

University of Georgia, 1973 

Adviser: Jeff Clark 

The journalists' privilege is a i:ela- 
tively new privilege not originating in Com- 
mon Law, but, based 'upon state statutes, or 
arguably, the Federal Constitution. It is 
the p.urpose of this paper to define, sepa- 
rate, and correlate , the basic relationship of 
the legal system and the press as they become 
entangled with the privileg^e quest^'ion. 
Though the press of the United States' ..en joys 
a jposition of respect, and freedom, a re- 
porter's privi>lege tc^ keep sourc:es of sensi- 
tive -information *t;onfidential when under oath 
remains a tense and critical issue as the ^ 
Courts have recently found- in In re Pappas , 
In re Caldwell , and Branzburg v. Nayes . 

This thesis is an evaluation of 'this 
constitutional statement as expressed by 
prior judicial case^, and, authorities in the 
field. It continues the flow through judi- 
cial history, and, culminates in a possible 
solution to the confidential news source 
privilege question by-usc o.f a s'tatutory 
scheme . 
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AUDIENCE, REACTIONS TO A RURAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 
SERIES IN CEStRAL MEXICO 

Alberto Zuloaga Albarrah, M.S. 

University of Wisconsin, 1972" 

-Adviser: Herman Felstehausen 

The purpose of the present study was: 
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^ 1) To examine current bibliographic concerning 
the role of mass communication in economic 
development. 2) To analyze the possibilities 
and implications in the use of television in 
-the rural areas of the less developed coun- 
tries in general, and of Mexico in particular. 
3) To examine current bibliography about the 
research reports in the use of instructional 
television. 4) To evaluate the audience re- 
ap tions to an open rural instructional tele- 
vision (ITV) series in Central Mexico, and to 
acquire general information from the farmers 
in order to gain experience and practical 
knowledge in planning, conducting, and pro- 
ducing rural ITV courses which could be 
useful to the farmers in the future. 5) As a 
complement of the study an attempt to compare 
some of the relationships between years of 
schooling, age, traveling outside of the 
community, and newspaper and television ex- 
posure, with the correspondent part of Rogers' 
Model of Mass Media Exposure in Modernization 
was made. 

Three hundred and thirty-eight farmers 
were personally interviewed in nine r^ural 
communities in the central part of Mexico. 
Interviewing began on the day immediately 
following the first day of the telecast of 
three different programs/ The content of the 
programs was; agricultural credit. The ques- 
tionnaire used contained questions and differ- 
ent, types, such as attitudes about different 
aspects of the programs , open opinions about 
the content of the programs, and personal 
questions about age, education, physical mo- 
bility, and newspaper reading and television 
watching. Data were coded and punched into 
IBM cards for statistical comparisons. 

From the total 338 farmers interviewed, 
45 -percent owned TV sets and the remaining^ 

55 percent did not. Of the, 151 television 
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households only in 26 percent someone saw at 
least one of the three programs. Of the 187 
farmers who did not have a TV set a.t home, 
only 17 percent watched at least one of the 
programs. The author does not support, the 
idea of an open brpadcast of this type in che 
future* Rather he recommends and discusses 
the possibilities of group reception. 

Some contradictory findings occurred be- 
cause much of the conlient was felt by those 
who saw it to be good, interesting and to. pro 
vide a fait amount of valuable new and practi 
cal useful information on the one hand, and 
on the other, 49 percen,t of the viewers could 
not remenOaer anytliing specific to mention 
about the programs in one question, and 65 . 
percent of them did not know the specific em- 
phasis of the .program. Although the study 
was not planned for measuring in any form 
gain of knowledge or knowledge- retention, 
these contradictions indicate that something 
,was wrong either with the farmers or with the 
prograir^s. The author's persona,! feeling is 
that yome of the results may ba biased by the 
traditional courtesy of the Mexican peasant. 
He suggests for the future evaluation of ru- 
ral ITV courses by questionnaires to ask ad- 
iitional specific questions^^-ln order**, to- ac- 
quire more exact information. 

In general the receiving conditions of 
the telecast among the viewers were good; 
however, there were some complaints about the 
quality of the reception of the audio and 
visual signals* Most Off the questioned far- 
mers (86 percent) watched television some,- 
"times, even though only 45 percent of them 
owned a TV set. The local television sta- 
tion through which the series was broadcast 
was the least favored TV station iiT compar- 
ison with the. national TV networks. 

General findings in this study support 



the model of Mass Media Exposure in Moderni- 
zation proposed by Everett M. Rogers, in 
Modernization among Peasants the Impact pf 
Communications * It was found that as years 
of schooling and traveling outside of the 
community iliicrease, televisicJn and newspaper 
exposure also increase; and a negative rela- 
tionship was round between age and newspaper 
reading and television watching, in which as 
age increases mass media exposure decreases. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A >^ATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION SERVICE 
*IN AFGHANISTAN 
* ^ «• 

Dur S/0 Mohamad Nouros Ali, M.S* 

University of Wisconsin, 1973 

Advisor: John H. Fett 
t 

The purpose of the study was to elabor- 
ate a proposal for a na^tional agricultural in- 
formation service in Afghanistan, The author 
of the research paper will play a major role 
in developing such a service in Afghanistan^ 

. The proposed plan is based on a review 
of literature dnd the author* s own experience 
and knowledge in regard to several pertinent 
factors. The paper , includes a review of the 
.situation in Afghanistan, both historical and 
present. The audience is chciracterized 
and the present extension service and com- 
munication systems are described. 

Given this ba^ckground, the paper pr6- 
ceeds to descrj.be the role of communication 
in agricultural development. It then takes 
each jneans of communication and describes its 

potential and shortcomings given the situation 

\ 

in- Afghanistan, \ 

The final recommendations include needed 
information programs for agencj^ personnel as 
well as for farmers. -It also includes staff- 
ing, equipment and budget requirements. 
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AN INVESTIGATION 'OF COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN ^ UNIVERSITY AND INDUSTRY.: 
WITH SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS TO THE 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING OF THE 
" UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS , 

John Stanley Allen, M.S, 

4 

University of Illinois, 1972 
Adviser: Arnold M.« Bairban 

The purpose of the study, was to iso- 
late the communication barriers that are 
blocking better and more interaction between, 
the College of Engineering of tiHe University 
of Illinois and industry. The Research 
Reviews offered by the College of Engineering 
served as the basis for the study which at- 
tempted to expose problem areas and offer 
several solutions,' 

With regard to research methodology, a 
major portion of the study was based on an ^ 
extensive questionnaire and the results de- 
rived ^rom it. Its purpose was to enable a 
better examination of the background and 
motives of^embers from industry who might 
have any interest in attending programs at 
the College of Engineering of the University 
of Illinois, and if no interest, why not? 

The questionnaire allowed various factors to 
* 

be tabulated including frequency of attend- 
ance, program awareness, personal motivation, 
barriers to program attendance, attitude 
studies, measures of interaction, decision- 
making abilities, company expectations, 
educational backgrounds, company statistics, 
and mailing list efficiencies or deficiencies. 

The results indicated that the more 
personal the communication — moving from mass 
to direct communication — the greater the 
likelihood for interaction between industry 
and the College of Engineering. The study 
Showed problems in direct mail communication « 
and pointed out the need for better mailing ^ 



lists. The study basically exposed many cbm- 


• 


in attitude for the Daily News. 






munication problems and offered ,some direc- 




Thi^ thesis examines by narrative the 




tion toward solving these problems. Though 




way the two majoj? Chic,ago newspapers covered 




the study was specifically aimed at the 




Daley during convention week. Preceding a 




"College of Engineering of the University of 




look at the coverage itself is a 


section 




Illinois, results can be projected to broader 




describing the historical .relationship be<- . 




horizons? to encompass similar problems that 




' tween Daley and the Chicago press 


Observa- 




others may have. *^ • 

0 
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tions about the coverage and the changes in 
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Chicago journalism resulting from 


the con- 




• 




" vention are included in the conclusion. 
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COVERAGE OF MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY 
- • 'DURING THE 1968 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION BY THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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h CONTENT CATEGORIZATION AND THEMATIC, 
ANALYSIS OF NEWS MAGAZINE COVERAGE 
OF THE .TONKIN GULF INCIDENT 




Adviser: John B. Bremner 




Charles Mabre Armstrong, 


M.S. 




Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley almost 

* 

always had beeiv able to counj: on favorable * 




University' of Tennessee, 1973 
Advisor: B.Kelly Leiter 




coverage from the city's major morning and 




This study analyzed three news maga- 




V 

evening newspapers, the. Tribune and* the 


» 


zine acc.ounts of the TonkiTi Gulf inciQent 




^ Daily News. *.tt was no different in the 




of 1964 to ascertain which "facts 


" each 




weeks that pf^ceded the Democratic National 




magazine emphasised and with what ideo- 


* 


Convention in Chicago in August, 1968. 




logical input. The accounts weife 


from ' ' ' 




By heritage and tradition Daley was 




Newsweek, Time, and U. S. News & World 




' ' inimical to all that the Tribune stood for 




Report. 






in national politics. The Tribune' disap- 




The hypothesis was that repeated j 




proval of Daley |s quicknecs to accept feder- 




referendes to certain aspects of the crisis 




al aid — and with it federal intervention — 




would reveal a slant in the editors' pre- 




for urban programs. The Daily News staff 




sentations of the event, or a^variation in . 




was temperamentally more J.nclined and 




"pictures/' of the situation. 






institutionally freer to print repiorts 




In the analysis, reoccurring 


asser-^ 




that reflected adversely on the mayor. But 


* 


tions, called themes, were extracted from 




rarely did either newspaper editorially 


* 


the magazine articles and were placed 




fault Daley. I-n fact, both had supported 




under one or m<>i:e of twenty theme <:atagor- 




him in his previous campaign for re- 




ies» These theme categories, were 


based 




election. 




upon the more prominent: "facts" available 




There'vas no notable difference in the 




to the press during, the crisis, and the 




Tribune's coverage of Dalev durina conven- ^ 




number and intensity of assertions under 




tion week. But the events inside and out- 




each category revealed the emphases of 




side convention hall produced a major shift 
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the articles. * v 
* 


* 





Despite a dramatic narrative of the 
military action, Newsweek ' s editors chose 
^ to present the situation as stabilizing, 
though reOcognizing the probability of in- 
creased guerrilla warfare^ Newsweek -i^ 
emphasi?ed tfhe military might of the 
United States but also the restraint of 
American leaders against"^ expanding the war. 

Time magazine was much concerned with 
convincing readers that the U.S. reaction 
to the North Vietnamese attacks was just 
and necessjary. It dwelt on the willing- 
ness of American leaders to resist aggres- 
sion, but it de-emphasized the possibility 
-of a greater war. 

U. S. News referred repeatedly to the 
possibility of large-scale war in Asia and 
declared that a precedent of strikioig 
back at attackers had been set by the 
United States. Ideologies of the editors 
were expressed much more frequently in 
this Account than in the other two. 

The analysis showed that the maga- 
zines* editors did present a critical, news 
situation differently, both in their judg- 
ments- of the gravity of the crj.sis and in 
their assessments pf enemy and American 

. leaders . . ' 



ion poll news was studied. • The major hypoth- 
esis tested in the study was: endorsed candi- 
dates are given more favorable treatment than 
the opposed candidates in public opinion poll 
news . 

A purposive sample of the two^ highest 
circulation dailies in the 23 states holding 
both gubernatorial and senatorial elections 
in 1970 was chosen for the study. Articles 
on pre-election poll results published during 
the 15-day time period immediately preceding 
the elections were .content analyzed. Using - 
Janis and Fadner's approach, coefficients of 
favorable and unfavorable imbalance for the 
candidates were obtained. 

Results suggested: (1) The editorially^ 
' endorsed candidates generality received more 
favorable treatment than the opposed candi- 
dates--both in the news content and the head- 
lines. The relationship disapp'^ared in situ- 
ations where two newspapers in the Same state 
endorsed diff^jrent candidates for the same 
.office. (2) Headlines ^used for the .poll news 
stories were reasonably accurate indicators 
of the actual news content. (3) The poll 
news stories were^considered so important 
that they usually received the most favorable 
position in the papers. Editorial position 
toward candidates had no effect upon the 
placement of the poll news stories. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF NEWSPAPER ENDORSEMENT OF CANDIDATES 
TO COVERAGE^OF PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 
DURING -THE 1970 ELECTIONS 

' Taik Sup Auh, M.A. 

IndicUia University, 1973 

Advisor: G. Cleveland Wilhoit 

The relationship of newspaper editorial 
endorsement of candidates to coverage of 
those candidates in pre-election public opin- 
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STUDY OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY^ F. M. STATIONS: 
PROMISES AND* PRACTICES 

Helen Marie Ayers/ M.S. 

California State University, San Jose 
1973 

Adviser: Gordon B. Greb 



A region's campus radio is, im'estigated 
at the FM stations of KS JS , California State 



University, San Jose; KALX, University of 
California, Berkeley; KCSM, Community College 
of San Mateo; KF7C, Foothill Community 
College, Los Altos Hills; and KZSU, Stanford 
'.University, Stanford. 

This is* a* study of the effectiveness of 
college broadcasting in terms of: 
(1) comparative analysis, of broadcast prom- 

• ises made in relationship to actual prac.tices 

' ■f 

followed* This is established by comparisons 
of actual ^programming logs recorded during 
the period of September 28-OCtober 3, 1972. * 
These compaxisons are made with programming 
promises made to the Federal Communications 
Commission at the time of license renewal 
applications. (2) audience response indi- 
cating who_ listens to which station for what 
reasons at which times, and why.. This evalu- 
ation is based upon data obtained from the 
'survey conducted by ©graduate students of mass 
communications as directed by Dr. LaMar 
Mackay, California State University, San 
Jose, in which the autho^_jwas a participant. 
(AL-Jcurreif€^ broad cast operations whicli the 
author obtained from a questionnaire -^sub- 
fitted to the five FM college stations. This 
questionnaire includes responses to the ques-^ 
tion: "what station does best in fulfilling 
its function as college radio?" 

Research includes a brief history of the , 
developjttent of educational broadcast, pro- 
gramming which influenced present dajy educa- 
tional broadcasting development. Practical 
evaluation o£ the audiences of these stations 
also will be included from data obtained from 
the survey &f media use in Santa Clara 
County. 

Although there has been atv analysis of 
the newspaper press in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, this is the first to be done in the 
area of campus FM radio. 
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•IDEAL, POTENTIAL EDUCATIONAL 
ROLE OF THE STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

• Anne Baber, M.A. 
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Although tehe expressed aims and purposes 
of state high^^^chool press associations usu- 
ally appear lofty, many ^'^ve not clearly de- 
fined what their educational role could be. 
In this exploratory study, Q*methodolc£^y was 
used to discover attitudes toward state high 
school press associations' educational role. 

* Three attitudes or types, emerged. The 
Idealistic/Conscientious Student Editor , a 
student or student*oriented person, g,ave • 
highest priority, to associations' rewarding 
. and recognizing good publicatieiis--and''^rovid-' 
ij^g^^gtddeja instructional ^ 

aids for classes/staffs to help make publica- 
tions good. The Satisfied/Practical Sponsor , 
a teacher whose primary teaching responsibi- 
lity was in a field o^h^r than journalism, 
wanted associations to provide social contact 
with other sponsors and gave highest priority 
to workshops for students and tegichers and 
advice, assistance, atj guidance. He placed* 
high priority on rewards for excellence: a- 
wards, contests, ratings, and critiques. The 
Professional , a college journalism teacher or 
person who held some job with a state or na- 
tional association., wanted associations to up- 
grade journalism instruction specifically 
through bettei: training of advisers. 

The three ^attitudes reveal lack of, agree- 
ment about the educational role of state high 
school press associations and indicate that, 
if associations move beyon<^ the. traditional 
activities of workshops and ratings ,,.jiri- 



tigues, and awards, they should expect thai a 



segmentof their teacher constituency will 
not agree with their, aims. That such upgrad- 
ing is needed is confirmed by the student at- 
titude which verifies that journalism training 
, in the classroom is not sufficient. The stu- 
dents indicated a need for many instructional 
Mds and much information. 
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FOIA, FDA, AND JANE Q. PUBLICO 
Margaret Josephine Schwan Bailey,. M.S. 
"university of Utahj 1973 
Adviser; ,Lorry E. Rytting 

This thesis studies' the Freedom of din- 
formation Act (FOIA\ and the Food ^nd Drug 
Administration (FDA) , and their implicatiofSrs 
for the individual consumer (Jane Q. Public) . 
The scope concerns access of the individual 
to FDA files using* FOIA. The main sources of 
information are count cases arid congressional 
hearings. * 

Chapter 1 presents the problems -of C lack 
df "information by the consumer and the impor^' 
tance of FDA's decisions nO,t Qnly'With regard 
to individdala today, but generations from ' 
now. This chapter presents FOIA as :k land- 
mark act Especially enacted to aid the in- 
dividual to become a better informed person 
and perJ\pips a better citizen. 

Chapter 2 traces the history o^ FOIA, 
mentioning Executive privilege, the "house- 
keeping" statute, and^FOIA's legislative 
history. *The chapter emphasizes the conflict 
between the Senate Report on the bili,.''ai] 
the House Report and Attori^ey ^Geii»r^l " s Memo- 
randum of 1967; ^hese^^i*^e7are uhedi by the 
courts ^s guided in the interpretation of the 
Act. Four-exemptions-r (3) , (4), (5), and 



(7) — are discussed in detail using congres- 
sional:.hearings and percinent court" decisions 
to narrow and define the meaning of the ex- 
emptions. ''Trends are discerned, weaknesses 
examined. The chapter concludes with a 
survey of tactics used by agencies to impede 
access to their files. Court cases are again 
shown as illustrati'&ns and d.ecisions are ' 
cited which limit the scope of the tactics'. 

Chapter 3 examines five court cases ^ 
involving the FDA, one which i^ still in the 
appeals court.. Another complaint, settled 
out of court is discussed as a possible ex- 
ample of the -frequent procedure followed by 
the , FDA , and other agencies , . when^ jhreatened_ ^ 
with court action. 

Chapter 4 is ah examination of the pro- 
posed FDA regulations, with emphasis on their , 
possible interpretation by the courts and 
industries. r * 

Chapter 5 focuses on the individual's , 

problems under FOIA, and why the Act has been 

-only moderately successful for her. The ^ 

related problems- of the media are discussed, 

with possible answers to the media's marked * 

lack of involvement after FOIA was passed. 

The chapter concludes with a brief discussion 

t 

of the Consumer Protection Agency as an aid 
to help the individual obtain more consumer 
information from departments and agencies. 

Chapter 6 is the concluding chapter 
which surnmarizes the arguments of the paper, 
and lists areas for suggested .further study.. 

An Appendix is included which reproduces- 
the Freedom 5^ Information Act. ^ 
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A, STUDY OF SENSATIONAL REPORTINP BY 
• AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. OF 
BRITAI-N'S GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 

Mary Ann Baker, M.A. 

Murray^ State University, 1972 

\ ' Adviser: L. J, Hortin 

\ 

^ Much criticism has been directed toward 

'the media *in recent years charging too much « 
emphasis on crime news. Critics blast jour^ 
rialists for a decline in objectivity and 
pS'\esenting only "bad new3." Infringement 
upqn civil liberties, endangering the in- , 
.dividual's righl; to a faii; trial, and.^oW- 

i / . * • • " I 

exposuire to crime news resulting in blanket 
de-sdns'itization of* readers to crime are 
comraoi^ 'areas of cri-ticism. 

Wt]iile conducting research for a high 
school paper f ive #years ago on Britain's 
Great ^Tfain Robbery, this writer found 
American ^^newspaper and magazine reports 
which hinted strongly that public sentiment ' 
seemed tope in favor of the' criminals. 
The robt^ery of the Glasgow- to -London mail 
train on August 8, 1963^ involved the theft 

o£'*more than ^even million dollars. 

\ 

What wa^ it about this particular crime 
that made it \s8nsational? Indeed it j/as so 
/sensational *that the comm#n man sympath:^^®^ 
with thieves* » ^ • 

^» Xt was hy^othesizeU that reports ,by 

J , America'^ newspapers and magazines of y 

^Britain's Great .Train Robbery tended to 

• ' " \ • ' 
•giamoriz^i the robbery and to fttake heix)es of 

the criminals. 

This researcher proposed to determine 

whether public sentiment was formed in ' 

favor' of the criminals because of sensa- 

tional reports by American newspapers and 

• ^^^^^^jnA^fffines glamorizing the crime and gor- 

trayx^ng the criminals as heroes or whethei; 

ERIC \ V 



' the public tended to identify with the 

robber^r because it was a spectacular under- 

taking involving- millions df, dollars. 

Mode of research ,wa^ the critical- 

historical method.^ First reports of the 

robbery were selected from major dailies 

available in the Mufray State University 

Library (two British .dailies, six .American) . * 

^he eight first reports were* analyzed- acccfrd-* 
* * • 

ing to position and-»page placement;^' space 
alottifd;. headlining; and wor^s choic^. , * . * 
Various magazine accounts desoribin^- public 
attitude were presen*ted as examples ^of 
glamofization.. 

Accounts concerning condition^ in 



Great. Britain at the time of the robbery 
wexe reported as-'xeasit^o^explana,tions S< 
, the sympathetic wave-of publi'c sentiment 



there' following the robbery. * 

Research results .proved the r6bbei7y'^was 
, indeed' glamorized, though wi;tft varying 
^degrees in each; repor.t^ It was concluded 
that a major factor af fectirtg ^public senti- 
ment was the incredulity of the crime* i-^se If* 
In this case, the media were dealing vwith a 
sensational spbject that" was da'sy to glamor- 
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A THEORETICAL" VIEW 
OF WRITING DEVELOPMENT 

Richard^ Verle Barnes, M.A. 

Universityrof Georgia, 1972 

Adviser-; Richaijd B. .O'Brien 



, The dt5velopme;)t of writing skills is a 
valuable an3 essential aspect of every stxi-' 
dent's academic career, .particularly students 
of journalism and others wi)0 Will depend dn 
writing for a significant proportion of their * 



livelihood.* While such importance is gener- 
ally accepted without question, there remain, 
in journalism curricula as well as other pro- 
grams, far too many students who.Aave not ^ 
mastered the basic sicills needed for written 
communicatiofT. ^ , ^ ^ * 

This thesis involves a theoretical ap- 
proach ^o the* development of writing skills 
hy. looking at four major approaches to writ- 
hing development — the Conceptual approach, the 
v.mpdels approach, the self-e|pressive approach' 
and the pro ject's-diagnostic approach. The 
problems of writing. development are classi- 
fied i^tO the following' threl problem aspects: 
(1) Personal, or iridivitfual, problems deal- 
ing with" the- writer himself; (2) Problems 
fle*aling ^ith existing teaphi^ng systems, 
schools and individual teachers; (3) Problems 
.which are inherent in il\et wr^iting process it- 
self. ' ^ ' ' 
^ Considering the .Various problems in^ 
volved'Y^th each of the four approaches and 
' the three problem aspects, a model program of 
* writing instruction is presented which is 
generally aimed at -beginning college students. 
•Th'e program includes- (a) suggested exercises 

' and projects' and (b) a suggested method of 
. 

' diagnosis aud evaluation which provides a 
consis'tent means of evaluation for jbhe work 
of all students. ' . • ^ . 

The thesi-s challenges the still .promi- 
nent objection that "writing cannot be 
taught."^ .While it is'-realized that a perfect 

.writing program is unlikely, the program is 

preseKtedJ to improve when actually imple- 
* 

merited in the classroom^ under a high degree 
•of 'flexibility. - 



I 
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PERCEPTION AS CATEGORIZATION: 
TKE INTERMEDIATE NOVELTY TI^END'-'AND THE 
CATEGORY MASKING EFFECT I 

Linda, bidbw Baucom, M.A. ' ^ 

University of North Carolina 

Adviser: Maxwell E. McCombs 



The aim of* this research was to explore ^ 

the function of noVelty in the process of 

I '' ' 

perception by categorization. Two experi- 
ments were conducted. In the :f'lrst, subjfects 
. were presented a J^ist of fifty four-let/er 
words for si^ty seconds. They were l^er 
presented a longer list of four-letter words 
an^ were asked to circle tho'se. .that they 
recognized from the first list, 'ifn.thd 
second experiment, subjects were given a 
story in which twenty key words were embeddedi. 
and were later asked to answer' questions 

-sir 

requiring the recall of the twenty key "words. 

The effects were found: an intermediatfe 
novelty trend among common words and a. Cate- 
gory masking effect among rare words. That 
is, among common words, words from less f re- ^ 
quently used Thesaurus-like categories were ^ 
remembered betten than words from more famil- 
lar^ categories. Among rare words, the Wbrds 
-from all Thesaurus-l^ke categories* were 
remembered approximajtely equally w^l. 
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NEWSPAPER ACTION LINES: A NATIONAL^ 
SURVEY OF THE^R DEVELOPMENT, 
CHARACTERISTICS--AND EFFECTS * 

David Lee Beal, M.A. 

Syracuse University, 1973 
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A three-page questionnaire was sent to 
346 daily newspaper editors in ^*7 states. 



The survey, Resigned to ^measure c;)ianges since 

-'the iCssdciated Press Managing* Editors Asso- 

'^ciation's Sirs^t Action Line survey in' 1968, 

was sponsored by the assQ\;iat?.<jnv ' Responses 

'C^me 'f rom 68*. 3 per cent' of , Action Line 

dailies representing 86. 2, per cent erf the 

'^total daily circulation suXveyec^. ' * 
.V ^ * ' ^ ' . ' 

Results were reported, by desrc^iptive 

■ y . • • . ■ - 

statistics for six ci^ulation ranges' and by.^. 

• 

correlation analys;ls. , , * 

Hypotheses were that tf)e columns 
stressing problem-solving, naming fames' o*f- 
commercial firms and spendi-ng' more money 
would get more reader response as measured by' 
query volume than columns jtiiat emphasized 
in£oripation-only iteins, didn't name names and 
spent less money. Significant .relationships 
were ^cortf irmed fpr the f irstT and third hypo- 
theses, but not for the second, 
, Another significant relationship wa&^ 
found between the degree of ' problem-solving 
stressed by the columns and dissatisfaction * 
about the columns among newspaper 
advertisers. 

Action -Lines were found to exist a^s 

t 

early as $921. Telephone recorders, rising 

consumer awareness, widely publicized reports 

o > 
of the columns' successes and editbrs' ii>- 

creasing expectations for the coluri^ns were 

among the factors causing the gudden spread 

of Action Lines m the mid-a960's» from 'the 

larger .dailies to smaller papers,, but 14 

discontinued colurpns- were also identified. 

Larger circulation dailies were often 

founc^ getting many more .queries than th6y 
w « 

needed for frequent publication of Action 
Lines, wh^le small dailies oftqn faced a 
query shortage that appeared to lessen the 
scope of their columns' content. 

The survey found Action Lines spending 
an estimated $4 million annually, up from 



about $1 mill+on i^i 19$8, to ^raw and /proces 



process 
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nearly three millipn queries a year. ' Re- . 
corders attracted .about two-fifths o€ tfiq 
inquiries. * . , * 
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DESCRIPTIVE STUbY AND ANALYSIS 
OF ^PUBLIC RELATIONS IN SIX. 
' ' . METt^OPOLITAN SCHOOL , ^ 

DISTRICT.S IN CALIFORNIA 

^ary Allen Beall, M^S. \ 

^ University o£ Oregon, 1972 

Advisor: Jack D. Ewan 

Public, relations programs in six metro^ 
politan school districts in California are 
described and compared with a public rela- 
tions, model. 

The persopal Interview technique was 
used to obtain data frqm the person Head-^ 
'ing 'the ^pub-lie relations funct*ion in each 
district. 

, Descriptive portion of the study pro*-. 
. ^vides an insight to the public reJLations , ' 
function with respect to organiza£ion, bud- 
geting, 'planning, research, evaluation, 
practitioner opinions regarding the ra.ajof 
p^ublic relations chalJLengo facing education. 

Model components required that public 
relations be a 'manjigement function, be 
planned, be based on* researcfl^ invo^-ve comm- 
unicfation, antl .piTovide for evaluation Mode!|. 
components and criteria to serve as bench- 
marks for measuring degree to which each of 
these components was satisfied ^ere estab'f 
lished from writings by professional practit- 
ioners in corporate and educational publid 
relations. " " ' v ^ / 

Most district public rolati<v\s program 
are strong with respect to being a management 
function and most 'have well-developed commim- 
ications activities. They are^*lacking in 



""varying degrees with respect to planning, re- 
♦ • * 

search and evaluation. 



A COHTBNT^ ANALVSIS.or SWEDISH ISSUES 
m SEIiECTSD AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
IN 1961, 19.66 AND 1571 „ 

' ^ ihgrid B. Berg^ M.A* ^ 

Oalversity o£ Georgia, 1272 

Adviser: Wallace B.^-Eberhard 

Tlio study was an att/^rapt to £ind out 
What amount of coverage was given different 
Swedish -issues, in Jfour American new£?papcrs 
oyer a tcn^^^etisit period ot tim, and whr?;ther 
there a change in the^ foci of interest as 
Wll as the araount of coverage over this' pe- 
tied*. \ ' ' . ' ^ ^ 

' The method of content analysis was used 
and a threo-atcp analysi?^ designed ^ com- 
prising f themes i..e, the ma^or. overall tiicme 
of op^ch auticle; categories, i^c. other major 
issuou in the, same articlei and itenis,^i.e» 
references, to. special topics such as ^riine 
minister^ unemploifnent, etc. This thr«e-step 
analysis ejiabled a detailed breakdown of the 
material, ^rtiich was computerised for fre- 
quency counts! *t all the variables consid- 
ered. . • , ' 

the findings sliowcd that^* articles about 
ffiiscijiiVrieoao or hunan; interest issues verm- 
in taa jority In mir»ber although not in total 

length* .This, watt the case cspccialiy in the 
jtwo srnller papers studied. Other major is- 
m(}3 covered were Sweden's foreign relations, 
"Sycdiah goKorn?nont and -^it^ actions «ind the ^ 

labor si tviation iP th^ country • There was no 
^ nvidence that the inisconcopttons about Sweden 

that the author had experienced during her 

two and a'half years totally in the United 



States were communicated through the media 

Studied. J 

' 1 

It was suggested that more coverage 
would be given' internal Swedish :.ssues in 

1971 than in 1961. The findings showed that 

*** t * ' r 

this was actually •the case,, but ^at the same 

time consideration w^s taken to ihe increased 

facilities for world-wide communications in 

1-971.. It was stated, on the other hand, that 

more attention was given serious jinternal 

Swedish issues in 1^71 than in previous - 

years, * - i . 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO NINE 
MAJOR CRITICS OF THE FAR EAST . 

Jeelu Arde^hir "Billimoria, M.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1972 

. Adviser; Robert Lewis Shayon 

The study analyzed the vork and theories 
of nine of the most influential "critics" in 
India, China and Japan, in an attempt to « 
determine the nature of criticism and judge 
the evidence of its existence or absence in 
Uiose subjects. The nine studied were 
Bharata ( Natyasastra ) , Oandin (KavyadaYsa) 
and the Vishnudhariaottaram from India; 
Confucius, Lu Chi ( Wen fu ) and Liu.Hsieh 
'(^n-hsin Tiao-lungJ from China; and Muj^asaki 
Shik4*>u, 2cami Motokiyo and Matsuo Basho from 
^Japan. ^ ^ * • 

It cons^,«Uerj2d these mitjor questions 
. while exploring the personaliti-es: (1) What 
is the function, ef art, arid its place In 
culture? {ly What is the nature of the crea- 
tive process? (3> How is cno to deterirdne 
excellence in art? (4) What is tho^ role ot 
the, critic? The 'information' era fehored through 
library research was compartmentalized into 



these issues and patterns of consistency or ' 
contradiction were o|3servable. 

The data collected suggest that the root 
critical values differ in each culture and 
there are no universal principles of criti- 
cism. The Chinese group displays strong 
didactic strains while discussing the func- 
tion o£ art as compared to the religion and 
pleasure oriented Indian critics and the 
purist aestheticians of Japan. The creative 
process wa^ seen by most as, an act or ex- 
pre$$^ion, developed tlirough careful training 
and traditional practise, rathQr than, "a 
spontaneous inspirational exercise that 
sought novelty. The definitions? of that art 
wnich is excellent .indicate a quite commonly 
held stress *on* transcendence , third of the 
crdtics see excellence in the fulfillment of 
function . There is **a general lack of aware- 
ness and self-consciousness as regards the 
cxlitical function and vocation. 

j In the final ar^alysis only four of the, 
njL^e studied can actually be ^aid to have a 
c^Dherent theory of art criticism4 
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THE tOGOGRAM: CORPORATE COMMUNICATIONS 
/ THROUGH GRAPHIC SYMBOLS 

'Nigel Jeremy Wyatt Birkbeck, M»A. 

University of P<*nnsyivania, 1972 

. Supervisor: Robert Lewis Shayon 

The study investigated the 'practice 
amongst some corporations pf attempting to 
communicate their character and reputation as 

0 

a business jenterprise by the use of. graphic 
symbols; logograms. 

Two questions were considered: (1) 

.1 

What, if anything, do^es a logograni communi- 
cate of its owner's character and reputation? 
and/ (2) if 'spfcething is, indeed conveyed by 



from 



thes^ symbols, ^oes a particular logogram 
commdnj,cate a message congruent with that 
intended by\its owner? 



A totai>^of ten logogro^ns were selected 
the transportation, banking and oiX 



industries, T^ese industries were chosen for 
the following ri^asons: (1) Competition with^- 
in jBcich industry^ i§-intense. (2) The pro- 



ducti 



and services offered by each, f irm^ in 



/ 



any (pne industry ii^re similar. As a conse- 
quence, these firms are placing emphasis pn 
the jdevelopment of their "corporate image," 
of which the logogra^ is a part,, with the* , 
purpose of establishing an identity in the 
mirjds of .their publici 

Based on the re^ponseSi to a question- 
na(ire and a semantic dif ferential* scale, the 
results indicated that tl)e logograms tested 
dp communicate some form of image, although 
tihe nature of this' varied from corporation to 
corporation. ' However, there was a- higher 
^egroe of consensus, in thjs judgements of a 
specific corporation in, the group of.sub3ects 
who cQuld , identify, the logogram with its 
• owner than in £he group whp could hot do so. 

The data revealed tha :^ although the re- 
sponses to a particular^ loc ogram.did not 
match exactly the intended limage, as defined 
by the owner of that logogram, subjects did 
rate every logogram, f a /orably or, at worst, , 
neutrally. On s^me specific variables, sub- 
jects rated both logogram arid corporation 
equally. , | 

The logograms appeared. jto possess some 
inherent qualities with which they' were able 



to communicate meaning^ It 
that tjiis may be due, in par 



gram's color, shape or texture, and that, as 



a result, some logograms may 



vas suggested 
, to a logd- 



be working 
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against th§ image they were intended to 
evoke. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 
TO MEASURE NEWS; WRITING SKILLS 

Shirley Ann Bockelman/ ^M.A. 

California Statd^ University* 
Fullerton, 1973 

Adviser: James Alexander 



\ 



■ \ 
To develop a multiple- choice tes^t of 

college-level news writing skills, test items 
referenced to^behavioral objectives were 
first developed andrthen rated by news 
-writing instructors, 

A 50-itetq multiple-choice test and an 
essay-type *news writing te'St were adminis- 
tered sijnultaneously to ninety-£our students 
in a beginning news writing course. The 

multiple-choice test was^ scored against an 

if 

answer key; the essay test against a, criteri- 
on rating sheet by. a panel of six profes- 
sional judges # 

- Significant spldt-half. reliability coef- 
ficients were obtained for both the multiple- 
choice test (r = +.43) and, the essay test 
(r, = +..29K ^Significant validity coeffi- 
cients- were obtained between the two tests 
(r = +,33) -and between the multiple-choice 
test administered as a course post-test and 
course grades based upon independent observa- 
tions of -student performance (r = +.61). 

One cycjle of item revisions was com- 
pleted based upon «ji>alyses of items and sub- ^ 
tests. Thu deVfe^^opment of a reliable and 
'valid roultiple-choice test of news writing 
skills was concluded to be feasible. 
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. A CASE STUDY 
I OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS INVOLVED 

IN A SCHOOL TAX BASE 'ME'ASURE CAMPAIGN ..^ 
PORTLAND PUBLIC SCJiOOL , DISTRICT ^ 

Patricia Ann Bowen, M.A. 

University of Utah, 1972 

Adviser: Parry Sdrensen 

In Oregon, as in many other states, the 
majority of local units of government, in- 
cluding .school districts, operate on funds ^ 

, derived from local property ta5c. These 
are not automatically allocated, but must be 
approved by the voters. Approval of tax in- 
creases for school levies, tax bases, and 
bonds used totbe a mere formality, but be- ^ 
ginning in the late sixties, voter support 
for schciol financial measures declined 
steadily. ' ^ 

In iffl voters in the Portland public 
School District defeated three special school 
levies,, and due to consequent shortage of 
funds, the district was fQrced to cut the 
scho'tol year back by twenty days. 

Another election* was. held on May 23, 
1972 ^or a $12, 948,000 i^ncrease in the tax 
baseband it too was defeated, despite the 
fact that several h'Undred people campaigned 
actively .for, the measure. It is this cam- 
paign which is the heart of the study, and it 
is the purpose of this thesis to analyze the 
public relations involved in the campaign. 

Iriformatibn about the campaign vas - 
obtained primaxiily through interviews. In 
the gase^study, the ,^ollowing asf^ects" of^ tlie. 
campaign wefe studied: the organization of 
the Campaign 'Committee, the structure and 
personnel of the Campaign Committee, campai^ft 
r^^searc^, campaign strategy and plans, cam- 
pa ign^inarxcing , campaign activiti^,* oppo- 

• sit^bn, and evaluation of the -election. 



It was concluded that the campaign was 
not conducted as effectively as possible. 

An article in The New York Times' - stated 
. th»t forty-pne of the major public school 
districts in the country operate under crisis 
conditions. In a sampling of twenty-seven 
states, only four were revealed as having nd 
serious financial problem. Philadelphia/ 
Pennsylvania eliminated 800 teaching posi- 
tions in 1972 and shortened its school year 
by five weeks. KaTamatoo, Michigan shortened * 
its school year by twenty- three days. New 
York City, New York eliminated 5,000 teaching"^ 
positions. 

It is obvious that schools ar« facing a 
crisis. . In Portland, as ih other urban are- * 
as, more and more citizens are fleeijig the 
cities to live in the suburbs. The popula- 
,tion is composed of a large number of lew 
income families and retired persons. These 
people ar^*> less likely to support the*"" 
schools. Also voters ih Oregon, as in other 
states, have been subjected to high taxes 
and tax increases on the federal, state, and 
local levels. In many instances citizen? do 
not have -tjie opporttJnity to vote for in- 
creased jbaxes. Therefore Vhen they do have 
^ a -chance to ^kpprove tax measures, even 'if 
the measures concern education, they vote no. 
As schools deterio/^ite , citizens move out of 
^the cityi' and city and schools begin to 
decJLine, ' • 

• It is quite evic aat the school 
districts, particvilarly urban districts/ are 
encountering financial opposition^ from the < 
voters. In a situation in wh,ich thp taxpayer*.^/^ 
is required to approve school budget in- 
creases and bonds, two scblutions become 
obvious. y/If these districts are to operate 
-effectively, either the financial elections ' 



must be won or the system^ of financing 
schools changed. 
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A STUDY OF THE US^ OF SELECTED 
COr^MUNXCATIOrfS TECHNIQUEIS IN THE 1970 
CX)NGRESSI6nAL campaign of -united^ STATES 

representative graham purcell in the 
"thirteenth district of TEXAS 

Linda Armstrong Boyer, M.A. 

East Texas State' University, 1972 

Adviser: W. J. Bell* ^ 0 

Much attention has been jfpcused on the 
use of mass communications media in national 
elections^ yet little atterftiori has been 
devoted to ways in which a candidate for an 
office with limited and regional constituency 
reaches voters. This study is an attempt to 

* t^npoint how such a. candidate. Congressman , 

Graham ''purcell, varied his cormnunications 

techniques . to reacJT the voters of the 

Thirteenth Congressional Distri'^t of Texas ^? 

in 6he 1570 ^election. 

The principal. source for this study 

* 

was personal observations of the campaign 
throughout the district, plus interviews with 
key Purcell, at^ff personnel in both 
Washington, Dt C, and icxas. 

Attorney Joe St^iley's challenge to/ 
' Purcell in^he 19/0 election offejjetl an 
oprjS^rtunity to stad^ the use of varying 
coiamunJcations . techniques to reach^if f oring 
constituencies within a IJLmited^ regional 
area. This study includes thcf\csults of a 
constitueht poll conducted by a polltiCi 1 
colisalting tXria, which* formodf the base for 

• the Purcoll campAigj:i,^ai^d its use of communi- 
cati&ns techniques. ^ In addition^ to its use 
oi newspapers, radio,* and' television to roach 
voters in seleettfd areas of the district, the 
campaign also use^ miscollancGu^ t43chhiques ' 



which relied heavily on visual and personal - 
contact with .Congressman Purcell. Election 
results showed tha^t Purcell and his ptaff had 
,most effectively varied communications 
techniques to reach the different constituen- 
cies. Purcell won 65 per' cent of? the total 
-I" 

vote. ' ' ' 

Congressman Graham Purcell 's successful 
re-election campaign in '1'970 clearly demon-, ^ 
strates.that a political candidate for an 
office with limited and regional constituency . 
must vary his comraunioations techniques to 
reach voters. 



of simple principles to achieve consistently, 
good results. • ' 
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IM CONSTANT ATTENDAricET "MEDIA 
COVERAGE OF THE 1972 NATIONAL 
^ POLXTICAL CONVENTIONS 

• XTack Paige Breger,^ M,A,J,C. 

University of Florida, 1^3 

Adviser: Harry H* Griggs... . 
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- THE APPLICATION OF LIFB-^TYLE 
, PHOTOJOURNALISM TO THE 
METROPOLITAN DAILY NEWSPAPER - 

- Kristin A. Brandt, M.A, 

The Unlveifsity of^Wyoming, 1973^ 

^fldljiacr-r — BoB" G,.. Rogers 

V _ •/ . ^ 

-Beginnina with J^e assertion that photo- 

• journalism .>ceached its highest development in 

Life Magazine , which ceased publication in 

December 1972, tJje author presents a case for 

adapting Life- style photojournalism in the 

',-1 * ^ ^ ' 

metropolitan daily newspaper. Analyses of 

photojournalism, ae practiced in Life and in 
- selected major daily newspapers lead to the 
conclusion l^Jj^t the use o£^jicture stories 
and-photoessays irt newspaporsNif ten is hap- 
hazard ar^d' without purpose/ unlike thos*e in 
Life and the newspapers can be applied even ^ 

> to ordinrary subjects. The subject matter w^s^ 
♦ « 
fcroatfed, in thalf-page, full-page* and two-^ 

page May outs to demons tr a to the use of Life- 
style techniques in newapap?*rs. ^The general 
, conclusion is that Metropolitan daily news* 
papers are not now maximisJng their use of 
phobojournalldm, thit thoy have the capabil- 
ities to do no, and ndcd only adhere t6 a set 



erJc 
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So pervasive is the media presence 
ajt national polxtipaJ: conventions that 
Gjoverage of these ^events over the years 
reveals, perhaps^jTiore^thAiwany'7CJH|Te^ '* 
iccurrdhceT^the characteristic strengths 
cmd weaknesses of the American press. 
, . ^ In the 195pls,_politiaians allied 
Vxth network televisfion to provide 
maximum, favorable exposure for the 
conventions;" both partners accrued 
benefits from the relationship* 
Journalists, however, faced professional 
issues growing out of corporate manage- 
ment *s insistence 'upory ent^rtainment- 
0^ientcd# commercially-based presenta- 
trons of the events ^ o 

Reports of street violence at the 
1968 Democratic conclave initiated a 
wave of Tfjublic protests against thft- . 
media/ bolstered by Administrati.^Jn 
attAcks which "soon followed, fn the 

midst of this criticism/ the media prepared 
to cover the 19:72 events. ^ 

^Television viewprs watched the Dcmo- 
ci^ats exhaustively prap^icing -the **now 
politics*' j^hii.e the/ Republicans demon- 
strated their ^n^.stery jo^rjqojn^jejrijt Von pro- 



duction as TV cafnpaign propaganda. * At 
,the ^ame time, the televJ.sion audience 
turned off the' political extravaganzas 
in record nutnbers. 

Experimental evidence suggests that 
advanced journalism students who reproduced 
print stuiies from television convjention 
coverage were 'Significantly affected by the 
style of TV reporting. 

Because citizens may be affected by, 
both ehe dynamics and style of, television 



reporting,^ the networks should engageTli ~ 
a program of public education in, the uses 
and practices of the medium. Additionally, 
all the piedia should embark on a n^w 'pro- 
gram to encourage balanced media usage. . 
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THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSlOll, 
,.19,69-1973: YEARS OF ^LUX 

Janet Brigham, M.-A.i- 

Brigham Young Oniversity, r973 

Advisor: DSllas^ Burnett 

. This Study examines the relationship be- 
tween a 196? American Bar Association report 
on 'the Fed<iral Trade Commission and FTC 
action since the report was issued. The re- 
-iport ils tod specific recommendations for im- 
provxjment. The ABA committee chairman^ Miles. 
W. Kirkpa trick, was named chairman of 1;he FTC- 
a year later, succeeding Cagpar Weinberger,, 
who took the position shortly after »the ABA 
report was isqucd^ FTC action from^l969 to 
Kirlcpatrick's resignation in January p£* 1973 
i^ compared to ABA report recommendations in 
the areas of planniiig .and coordination, 
leadership iand de!logation of "authority, en- 
fo^ccmontr economic functions # consumer fraud, 
Jfnd informal consultations*' A- rcla;(,ion3hip, 
between the recommen<2ation|p and FTC action 



exists to the extent that the FTC strength- 
*ened its**actions in all six major areas of 
^commendation. The FTC took some positive 
action on fifteen ot eighteen specific sug- 
gestions. Major commission developments 
were in policy, planning and evaluation, or- 
ganization, and cnfOrceHlent mechanisms. ^ 



-SI 
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A HISTORY OF THg' AMERICAN FORK CITIZEN 
1903-1973 . 

J •"Paul BroadWead, M.A. 

Brigham Yo^ang University, 1973 

Adviser*: Oliver R. Smith 

fhe American Fork Citizen has been pub- 
lisFied continuously for 70 years in American 
Fork in central Utah.> It was preceeded by 
seven weekly papers;, pbulished between 1867 
and 1903. . , ' 

The Citizen wasr, founded May 2, 1903,^ by 

William D. Loveless,,JI. Loveless published 

the paper until 1913 when it was purchased by 

Lorenzo Willis Gaisford. Gaisford also pub- 

lished the Lehi Banner and Pleasant Grove 

Review in conjunction with the American Fork 
— 

Citizen. He sold the Banner in 1917. 

Upon L. W. Gaiford's retirement in 1923, 

the Alpine Publishing Compafiy and its papers, 

the Americ^an Fdrk Citizen and Pleasant Grove 

'Review .were sold to Arthur F. Caisford and A. 

Frank Gaisford., A. Frank Gaisford published 

C itizen from December 1, 1923, to June 6, 

1965* soiling the Pleasant Grove Review in 

1942y E#. Russell Xnnes taught the Citizen in 
^ ^^~— 

1963. Having switched to offset printing, 
Innes jointly publishes the ^American Fork 
Cit-i ZQft and Lehi Free fxctBa at American Fork, 
printing at AMOR {printing Center. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EXPECTATIONS 
OF JOURNALISM EDUCATORS AND 

^Professional?— CITY and ^ 

MANAGING EDITORS 
^ Jan Robbins Brock, M.A. 

'Indiana University, 1973 
^ Adviser: Kenneth M. Jackson 

"A Comparison of the Expectations of 
Journalism Educators and Professionals — City 
and Managing Editors" examines the opinions 
and^ perceptions of two' groups' of journalism 
educators/ professionally and academically 
oriented, and two groups of professional 
journalists, city and managing editors. For 
some time there has been controversy between 
the educators and pifofessionals as to what is 
best for the young journalist. Some educa 
tors -claim he needs more research and theory 
v;hile professionals -want :more practical 
skills and experience. The two groups seem 
polarized between research and practical 
training. The question is: Are journalism 
educators and professionals really polarized 
or do^they merely perceive the ''green eyG- 
shade" — ^"chi-square" researcher dichotomy. 

Th* sample consisted of one academic and 
^ne professional educator frbm each of the 61 
* accredityed journalism schools and one city 
editor and one managing editor from a strati- 
fied sample of 100 daily United States news- 
papers. ^Each subject received a mai*led ques- 
tionnaire asking for 1) demographic data, 2) - 
his opinions, ranked on a Likert 5-point 
scale from very important to very unimportant/ 
of various aspects of journalism, such as re- 
search, interviewing/ knowledge of government, 
writing skills^ editing/ etc./ and 3) his per- 
ceptions df how a journalism educator/editor 
would rank thone same terms. Four measuring 
insr£ruiiont:s were used— all being thp same 



' qd<^stionnaire only with wording changes for, 
edujc^tors and -editors and differences in the 
order\^f the coorientation questions to con- 
trol forXcueing. . 

' When the results were tabulated', 59.84% 
of the educators had re.turned completed ques- 
tionnaires whil^only i8.50% of the editors 
responded. Generalizing, -there was a- great 
deal of agreement amongst the opinions of all 
four groups on each of\J:he topics ranked. 
Their, perceptions of the^other group, however, '*' 
while Usually being dif fer^t from theit own 
opinions were not accurate. This pattern 
(occurring on the particular terins examined) 
led to the conclusion that the dif^rences in 
expectations between - educato^^s and editors 
are perceived--not real.> *• \ 

Such a finding, if it is truly valid^^ 
could lead to better understanding between 

itors and educators, journalism schools and 

« 

newspapers. Th^re were, however, problem^ 
with the study. First, it wAs a mailed ques- 
tionnaire which often leaves a lot to be^ de-^ 
sired. Second, it was the first study to ex- 
amiiie coorientation in a method other than- 
face to face communication^ so there may have 
beer ^^ubicujs that were unrealized. Finally, 
the students about whom all these expectatio'ns 
are formed were not studied. Such- a -study 
would undoubtedly add to the information gained 
here • * 
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AN ANALYSIS OF BOSS-SUBORDinj^TE 

COMMUNICATION IN A . 
MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES . SYSTEM 

\ 

Don Jay Brown/ M.]^. 
_ Brigham Young University, 1972 ^ ? _ 
Adviser: Owen S# Rich 

The problem of this thesis was to design 



,a formal boss-subordinate communication 
sy stern to reduce communication breakdowns 
that occur in the objective-setting process 
in a Management by Objectives system. 

The design of the formal boss-subordin- 
ate communication system was tailored to the 
Management by Objectives system used in 
Business Affairs, Bi?igham Young University. 
The debign of the system has be'en accepted 
by« administrative officials in Business - 

s 

Affai::^ for implementation in September, 
1972.. Since ^this thesis was' completed in 
August, 1972, it was impossible to analyze^ 
the system in operation. * V 

The validity of the. system was tested 
by cons bruc ting a pretest and submittihg 
the design for evaluation to a panel of 
eight experts. The panel indicated 
affirmative possibilities for the de- 
signed system and recommended i;)[iplemen- 
tation. 
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OLD MASS MEDIUM TOR MASS AUDIENCE: ' A 
STUDY OF ILLINOIS COUNTY AGRltULT.URAL . 
EXTENSION AWISERS' USE" OF 
RAdIoNiN 1971 

^ Robert Joseph Brown, M.S. 

University of I-llinois, 1973 

Advisers: Edward Douglass and ^ 
Hadl^y Read 

Today, the UnUversXty of Illinois Coop- 
erative Extension Service, while maintaining 
its- traditional educational programs for *f-arm 
families,' is initiating new px;9grams and 
expanding present ones to reach njpre urban 
pebplfe. This thesis assesses how well 
Illinois "county Extension, advisors in agri- 
culture are currently using radio to meet the 
informational noeds of their new urban ^ 
'clientele. 



The study *s data was gathered from 99 
(100%) advisers and 93 (53%) *radiq. station % 
managers in Illinois using two^ self- 
administered questionnairels . Previous , . 
research was obtained from several land- 
grant universities and the USDA. Additional 
information and insight was provided from the 
author's personal association with the* 
Service and Radio Station WLBK, DeKalb. 

Although It was found that the advisers 

are devoting a higher percentage of their 

programming to urban-oriented subject matter 

and an urban audience than suspected, six 

factors were identified as inhibiting their 

efforts to serve url^an citizens via radio. 

1. Nearly h^lf of the advisers do not 
consider their use of radio to- be a 
. top priority in their work. ^ ^ • 

* 27' A significant number of the advis- 
ers lack' confidence in radio's 
ability to disseminate educational 
information. 

3. A majority of the advisers do not 
w^tnt to increase their use- of radio. 

4. Nearly two- thirds of the advis^e^s 
d& not provide enough urban-^ 
oriented subjec.t matter to meet 
their stati'Ons' needs* 

5. a; significant number of advisers 
have poor cbmmunications an^^ 
relationships with their stations. 

6. Most of the advisers produce voiced 
programming that is too long to 
meet -their stations* needs and some * 
of it is. of a poor techtjical 

* quality* ^ , 

This thesis establishes a benchmark * 
cortcerning the extent of the advisers » pres- 
ent urban programraihg and the general ' 
public's current dematid for lirban-oriented 
information as reflep'tfe^ through the wishes * 
of radio station managers. Hopefully, it vill 
guide the advisers and their supcirviso.rs in 
their future use df an old mass medium to 
reach a ndw mass audience. 
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A PROFILE OF THE ARMY INFORMATlCfW ^ 
OFFICER, 1972 ^ ' . ' 

Larry Eugene Bryan, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

Adviser: Glenn A. ButJ.er- 

Relatively little is published about 
Army information officers. Tnxa st^Jy ex- 
, amines a ocoup of them. 

Findings are based on a survey of 
' 148 respondents selected purposively from^ 

all Army information officers serving on 
^ special staffs in February, 1972. The most 
noteworthy demographic characteristic 
revealed b^ this survey is the extreme 
pfint media orientation of the respondents. 

The findings also indicate that fa- 
miliarity and personal ability are positi^vely , 
rfelated to favorability toward a particular 
mass communication medium. Furthermore, the 
C.B.S. Jtelavision network >/as perceived by 
respondents. as having a greater thdreat value 
than the other networks. Those information 
officers with experience overseas suggeqt^ed 
thetforeign press, ii^ most cases, is very 
dissimilar to the American press. 
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A- COMPARISON •0F\ THE ENGLISH AND 

SPANISH LANGUAGE t MASS MEDIA 
PREFERENCES OF MEXICAN AMERICAIiS 
IN EAST LOS ANGELES 

"Miriam J. Seger BUndy/ M.A. 

California State University 
, " Fullerton, 1973 

Adviser: James Alexander 



' Divergent views ftxist about the effec- 
tiveness of the Spanish language and 
English language mass media in predominantly 
• Mexican American geographical areas. The 



purpose of this s|:udy was to comp?re the 
English 'and Spanish language mass nfedia pref- 
erences of Mexican Americans in East Los; • 
Angeles. Individuals from 143 housing units 
in Census tract 5310, East Los -Angeles, _ ^ 
California, were asked about their televi- 
sion, radio, newspaper and magazine prefer- 
ences duriing personal iijterviews in their 
homes. A .standardized 12.-item ques4:ionnaire 
waS; Used. The null hypothesis that there is . 
no significant difference in the response of 
Mexican Americans as a whole to Spanish or 
English language *inass media, was confirr.ied. 

f " 3 ■ 

Analysis of the above-35 age group showed a 

preference for the Spanish language televi-* 

sion and radio programming. and no significant 

\ 

difference ijr\ print media preferences. More 
bilingual and Spanish language communica- 
tions were recommended for effective commu- 
"Hication 'with 'the above-35 age group. 
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SELECTED INFORMATION SOURCES 
AND THE ADOPTION ,0F A MARKET INNO'VATION 



Paul Stephen Buhy.ard, M. S. 

University of Tennessee, 1973 

. • * ** 
' ■ <> •■ 

Advisor: Jerry R. Lynn 

This study investigated the relation- 
ships between selected information sources 
and demographic variables and t;he adoption 
process of a market innovation # A five-^ 
stage robfiel was used' as the underlying con- 
ceptualization^^^^yje consumer adoption 
process of th?/ ftelectc:d market innovation. 
The model included unaware,* aware, interest, 
evaluation, and adoption stages* 

The maj^r research objective was to 
assess the predictive value o*f *four infor- 
mation source and five demographic vari- 



ables as .discrindnators between the respec- 
tive*- adoption process stag_as^ More fjge- 
ciFically, the following variables were 
analyzed with 'respect to their relation- 
ships to each of the five adoption stagesf? 
(1) television commercial jrating,' (2) news- 
paper ad ver,ti semen t rating, (3) personal 
selling, rating, (4) word-of-mouth com- ^ 
municaticn rating, (5) level of educafcioli, 
(6) occ up actional? status, (7) type of hous- 
ing, (8) annual family income, and 
(9) geographic proJcimity to the'innova^t-.ion . 
Subjects were classified into the re- 
• spGctive adpptipn siages^on the basis of* a ^ 
survey of 569 consumers randomly selected 
from the 1972* Knox vi lie (Tennessee) Area 
Telephone Directory. A second sample 
of 189 consumers was randomly selected 
•from the innovation's (a new furniture 
^tore in the *Knoxville markeb) sales 
receipts for its first three months of 
operation to ensure having a sufficient :> 
nunA>er of subjects at each of the five 
a priori adoption stages for the analysis 
purposes of this study. 

A Qiail questionnaire was then sent to 
758 subjects selected ft. m the telephone' 
survey and the ^sample of the fitm's sales 

V * 

receipts* Consumers were asked to rate 
each of the four information sdurces on a 
six-item semantic differential scale and to 
provide the :ippropriate demographic infor- 
mation. Of the 758 subjects, 261 returned 
usable questionnaires. 

A multiple discriminant analysis was 
used .to assess the predictive value of the ^ 
four information source ratings^ and the 
five demographic vari allies. The results 
^rtdlcated that three variables- -level of 
education, geographic proximity to the. in- 
novation, and television commercial rating — 
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were^statistically significant discriminar 

's. • W 

tors between the five adoption process 
^ages. Level of edlication, with the 
highest F value of the three variables, was 
able to correctly classify 26 per cent of 
the''subjl«t% alone- Geographicr,proximity,vi:o 
the innovation and television commercial 
rating were able to correctly classify an 
additional 1.2 and 4.6 per cen,t of tihe sub*->* 
jects respectively. The four informatipn 
*source ratings and the five d^^mographic 
variables as a whole were able to correctly 
classify 41.7 per cent of the subjects into . 
their respective predetermined adoption 
stages . viThis was found t^o be significantly 
better^ than chance cl^^^ssification. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBEL: AN^ INQUIRY * 
. INTO THK RIGHTS OF PHOTOGf^PHERS 

V Ronald Edward Burda, M.S.* 

California State University, San Jose 
1973 

Advisers; LaMar MacKay 
• Dwight Bentel* 



This thesis is an attempt to collect 
into one source all the federal legal cases 
where a photograph was involved in a li'jel. 
Nineteen such cases exist spanning the* years 
from 1850 to 1972. Each case is divided into 
two parts. The first part explains sthe legal 

c 

history m non-legal terms, as the case 
passed through the court system and the , 
points of law which-^dctermined its course. 
The second part i/s a detailed ^description of 
the case including the libelous publication 
and the arguments used by both Vidcs in 
court. The concluding chai-ter shows that. the 
defenses against libel available to wiiters 
are also available ^to photogca^-hers* 

Cases tried at the fede.-al level were 



selectedf'for compilation because' such cases 
are usually .precedent setting examples. This 
thesiTs contains descriptions of Peck v . 
Tribune Co . (the first recorded case involv- 
dng a libelous photograph) , Burton v. Crowell 
Pub. Co . (the first case resulting from a 
camera distorting an iwage) , Estill'^V. Hearst 

Publishing Co . (involving a faSious pjiotograph 

•> » . 

of the bank robber, John Dillinger) , Sharmam 

V. 6; Schntidt & Sons (involving the use of 

model releases), ancis Gxrl Scout. 3 of^ the 

United States of ^America v. Per.'Qnalitv * 

Posters Mfg. Co . (involving a Jhumorous 

poster) . I < ' 5 ' 

The conclusion of this compilation is 
.that a pbo to journalist hasL more'^to fear from 
identifying sotoeone who is libeled by * 
writer in an accompanying aiftticle or caption, 
than he does from making.. someone appear ^ 
foolish in his photograph. ^ 
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THE WATERLOO (ILLINOIS) REPUBLICAN 
1890-1970: 
AN ENGLISH REPUBLICAjN NEWSPAPER 

Michael C. Burrirs , M. S. 

Southern Illinois UniVersity/Carbondale, 
1972 

'Adviser: George C-. Brown 



The Waterloo (Illinois) Republican • 

• \ 

traces its history back to U843 and the . 
Independent Democrat . The paper bec^m^ 
flrrmly established tKo decades later aso the 
Waterloo Advocate or Dollar Advocate which ' . 
was sold in 1890 to fiardy C. Voris of 
Waterloo,, a German coraiiiunity. Voris, a 
journeyman printer, had trfiveled the ^ 
country. He became Advocate foreman >;hen. 
he returned in 1888; he had been its 
devil when he was a. schoolboy. 



He "changed the Democratic Mvpc^ate 
into an unofficial Republican party paper. 
He was personally involvpd in state poli- 
tics,* but that fact was nojb reflected in 
his paper. He was (and the Republican 
still is) competing /with the Democratic 
Waterloo Times in the coxxn^ seat pf 

— ' •> 

^Monroe County. The Republican carried 
the party standard^ and tried to convert 
the county from its Democratic ways, with 
5ome success. Voris rejected the scur- 
rility of earlieiJ party papers and yellov/ 
journalism; he said he wanted to run hi's 
paper ifccoirding to the golden rule. 

Editor and publisher iVr over 50 y0ars , 
he was succeeded in 1941 by his son, Bryant 
B.., an outspoken maif ^ho* ^immediately '?fttorm- 
ed readers that Wis own* principles meant 
more to him than any p^arty's platform did. 

He said politicians should have some other 

^ ' ' ' I- * 

toy *)esides government to play with. Robert 

H. Vori's, who became editor when his fatherr 
die^ in '1962, has continued hi's father's 
approach, tiioug"h "he is more moderate. 

The "thesis indicates the continuing 
eySlutio'n- of the Republican from a party 
paper to a contemporary country weekly' by 
examining the editorial positions taJ^en by 
the paper on issue's at air'^evels through- 
out its 80 -years. 
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GEORGE TURNBULL: A CALM ISl^ND . 
. ^ Ted J. Bush, H.S^ /i ' 

University of Oregon, 1972 
Advisee: Roy Paul Nelson 

Thi^' isJ^Q biography of George S. Turn 
buJS.(. thft^man the late Chilton R. Bush de-- 



scribed as "...the best teacher of journal- 
istic writing , I 'have ever known." This the- 
sis examines Turnbull's work as a teacher, 
editor, author ai^d dean in an attemj>t to ex- 

•plain why Turobull, a man* who shunned the 

• » 

limelight, deserved such praise and exerted a 
lasting influence on his students, the press ^ 
and journalism education \in Oregon during the / ^ 
past 55 years. ' 

The study*, based on Turnbull's writings, 
speeches and' correspbndence, supplements hiSv 
-own history of the University of Oregon 
• school of Journalism by explai^nino^ tfie part 
he. j^laye^ in the school ' s dev^jtopment and . 
"growth. * • , 

, To the degree I that it^ explains his in- 
fluence *an,d supplements his history, it is* a 
contribution to the h^istory of journali'sm. edr ^ 



ity. of the item "exceed the effectiveness^, of 
i:he advertising ^essag^, The^re^ults of the 
Lubbock sample showed that^over- 16 percent of 
the respohdents who had <^wned a'j^pecialty ad- 
vertising item for a year or more jsoul^ -nat 
recall the advertiser pn the item. 



/ 
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A COMPARATIVE 'study OF 
SPECIALTY ADVERTISING IN 
. . THE LUBBOCK >IARKET . 

• * 

Wendell/\J^ay Callaway^ M.A. 
. • Texas Tech University, 1972 

#• • - Adviser: Billy I; Boss ' 

This* study ii\dicatcs that spqdialty ^d- 
^ • « *1 , 

vertising is a well known '^nd-,5ul5stantiaily • 

used medium 'by Lubbock businessmen. Compared 

to other ad ver|.i^vig^ media, specialty a*dver- 

t4sj?r.^ rankeg t*nii?U^ in pexTceived effectivo- 

rfes^BJ 67 percent of the respondents rated the ^ 

mediur? as^-a useful means\of attracting new 

customer^ and mai/itaining the goodwill of > 

present customers. ' • z%»t^*y 

• > ' , • * X 

* .The study also suggests that s|5eoiAl^ty 

adverti&^y^g mi/st 'contend with a "familiarity 

effect" in wh^h tile usefulness and familiar^ 
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A MODEL PAMPIILET: PROVIDING MONEY 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION FOR 
RURAL AND SMALL TO^^K XOW- 1 INCOME 
HpMEMAKERS IN* THE MIDDLE We5t 

Kathe^ine McCarty C^^jlspn, M.S. 

» I^wa- State Un'iyersity , \l972 

Advisor: M. La1^ue3p6ll*ard . 



With the inauguration pf the Expanded 

Nutrition Progfam, Extension acquij:c;d* *a new. 

, , I ^ 

audience — low- income families. The prograip 

uses food, abides to contact the families and 

help them'.wit*h, homemaking concerns. But 
/> I 
limited funds apd personnel make it impos- 
' • • • 

* sible fo^r^ ENP to reach all low'- income people 
personally. Therefore, Extension needs to 
'find alternative channels for disseminating 
change ijvformation to low-incorae homemakers 

^ ^ • » r * 

living in areas^tiot served by ENP. 

♦ y The ^specific communication problem pre- 
sen ted here is how to get money manafgement 
information to rural and small towji low-in- 
come* homemakers in the Middle West. A 

^ -friT^jlpework with, which to solve the problem ^ 

was developed asing ^erlo*s Communication 

Model which defines fchfe communication ole- 
• J 

^v;nents« Those elements were placed in the 
|^<juence logically followed when preparing 
to. send a rftessage to an audience. The frame- 
work depicts the decision-making process a* 

f communicator consciously or unconsciously , " 
goes through in developing and sending a ^ 

TOessago t& his, audience. 

.f • ** 0 

The two decision-making areas in the, 



, framework are channel choice and message 
treatment choices^ both accomparfied by rela- 
ted factors which come from'thrfee major 
blocks of knowledge — (1) role of mass, com- 
municatior\ as a change agent, (2) audience , 
characteristics and (3) .message characterise 
jbica. An annotated ^ibliography of the avail- 
able information in these three ^reas was com- 
piled and used to explore the choices and/or 
alternatives open. Choices ma3e includeB- 
channel,, message complexity, style, leadinj 
level and format factors. " Q 

A pamphlet distri bated by mail and^ ac- 
companied by a cover letter was chosen as the 
chaf)nel for conveying information on money 
managofnent. Message treatme^it decision^- 

message complexity, style, reading Idvel and 
• ' . / 

fo^at factdrs — were made. i Since research ' 
i'ndicat<ps that a onerconce^t approach should 
be used^^^^e money management topic was nar- 
rowed to coiop*(ring unit prices when buying 
dried staples* Other tec|iniques^ implemented 
in designing a sarnple pul^llcatlon were per- 
sonal style; an easy rea<iing level; many, 
large, detailed, black dlid white line draw- 
ings | light green paper |nd black print; ^4 
poin^type; titles and st|bhGads in bold print; 

much white space; little copy; a cover with 

i 



a large illustration and 



type under the picture; <nd size 8 1/2 11 
sheets. 



a title in 42 point 
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MISANTHROPY, TRUS 
VARIABILITy : DET SRMIN, 
ADVERTISIJ4G EFFEmVEM] 
PRINTED ADVEPnSEMENTS 

Howard Moyd Care, M.A.Jt.C. 

University of FlDrida, 1972 

Adviser: Leonarjd J. Hooper 



Leonard 

./ J 



/ 



Print advertising constitutes a multi- 



ERIC ^ 



million dollar portion of advertising 'and in- 
cludes magazines, newspapers, billboards, and 
mass transit ads. It is important that ad- ^ 
vertisers know the effectiveness of their 
messages. , 

The purpose of this study was to analyze 
_the relationship between measured personality 
traits and the use of endorsement, in ternjs 
of advertising effectiveness. Three hypothe- 
ses were tested: Effectiveness of endorse- 

0 

ment is (1) positively related to trust , (2) 
negatively related to perceived variability 
of people, and (3) negatively related to mis- 
. anthropy . 

The results indicated that endorsement 
produces differential effects, va,n/ing »with 
the personali'ty characteristics of the audi- , - 
ence. 
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A STUDV OF PERSONS WllO WRITE LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR OF THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 

Peggy Cook Carter, M.A. 

University^of Georgia, 1973 

Adviser: Ernest C. Hynds 

The thesis topic originated from a re- 
search papet done by this writer on letters 
to the editor columns and letter' writers *^ \ .\ 
which showed that no formal study had beel^^^' • V**,' 
conducted in recent years* This researcher 
believed that the ifecent social revolution, 
in which racial, ^etjjnic an4 youth iXiti^p^t^ 
wore Emphasized ijiight have altcf<5;l tli^ Vasic 



profile cl: newspaper media i^E^iiorcaQnts. To,- 

^was made 




AEjlatrta donstituvfon jpfc^r a si> 



the 

ix-week p^jriod in 

^ •spl?^'hg, 

The study begins with a sur/cy of <<hat 

A 
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s been written both academically and non- 
cademically on' letter writers. It tJhen 
briefly reviews the' history and present 
status of the' Atlanta Constitution to provide 
background for the study.- The methoUology 
chapter explains how" the .questionitaire was 
dtawn up to *achie(re the best possible re*- 
suits. It also "'explains, the 'use of psycho-* 
graphics in this type stu<}y for the first 
time . 

In the results chspjber, one finds that 

those persons^'who wrote the Constitution were 

not significantly different from those pr^- , , 

sented in earlier profiles and that the fW , 
i f [ - 

differences might be attributed to other I 

reasons as well as to social cJjange. Baax- 

cally, letter writers ve<^o 'found to be wol> 

educated # married, horacovrners and parents. 

Many had corresponded to ovlier pc^ia Sn^ip^ 

public officiulsl The , psy chog lcir.<i^^4/ed V 

that the respondents regularly* W/fey^^ in£cA« 

rnation from all media. The icB^^rr^X^tQ were 

also active in their coismuia,t4r^6 ani had* gosd 

voting habits. They diff(jrcd basically from 

previous profiles xn that thdy*tcnded to bo 

more .moblio and .that thoy tended to bo Dcr.o- 

;crats^ rather tnan Republicans* The ^thesis 

concludes 'Vith suggestions for future^ re«* 

searchers of media rcspondonfcs* 



spectrum. Given a Republican a'djuinxstiatton 
and the economic conditiori-of ' the United . 
States, distribution of radio ^fc-ryico* at*, 
first/ was based upon -kittle TOte thariq j - ' 
^cconpmic demand, Khilc; there wc^c- CoR*^.orce 
Department attempts to spread radio iui^^Xcniy 
assignjfients for broadcasters ucro^& t^vj^ y 
nation, 'the primar>' f^urpoet^ ,of^i^no rU^'liaf' to 
prevent interference rather t/ion Jf??5sarfi*c on 
an .equitab.le " ^ . 



'I't.was not 
agifltabio 
jljitroduced 



\le basis, sorVfjy tc^/x^-.it ccv4-.unit*/« 
: until, m<S^Xti?:^\ 4: t^:-£{t.f^cni lot 

I into .^-f*^l<l1tp Icgi/i^acvn.V-V^ * 




{>4:0viding prXrary,V«^ud,i«5 ^JC^rvice Vo cverv 
munit^ in the nation; ' \r 

The cq^^*>is;t!j <jiC'*C9ngrjrVi,f&ional lea^otx 



, during cpj^,H?ittce '^i^Pjeing^i^; ino^K^tir*,* 
rc^-^^p ind err th/? Ylo?>r of cc^iitrct^t^ Xi\av«^ 



iOUITABLE DXSTJ?I8tTX0:i OF R»U&tO 
SERVICES: m AIJI^VSIS pF 

^ ' Ricfhard Allci^ Carvoll* M.S. - 

University ot XlXinoib** . 
AdviBcr? cdw».<td Oc^u^la js 

Prior to thcr paoisigc* of thp Rad^*a Aei 
of 1927, fedorAl re^a latc?r^ «if^£c>rt!> wto 
aitpod at reducing and prwontin^^ interfi^x-etjcc 
aror'.i>^5^|??cvidca!itc*rs a^^M others a^ir*? the radio 



rtc;'d^c^t^.m to th^ intent -tSr^f n4?^4*;>n4i 
Icaisiature. Ijtt/ or^actmg *it^^*4is:>tril>ui3tan 
cl^^uucr Congroga mtondiM 5o ijasian" tmt t^e 
ontirc* nation rtceXvcd rj^io isofVi^^is ?j*>f^u:^i 
tho«c aic*as cap.ible OJ^ f>t«'*udi>ri^|. t^ironrz-u^ • 
supjiort for broJdcabt^iiTii^ r<tau*^f>i«. , . 

A y£*»:*r <?f^t-#jr. -^C tm l^Z^- hit ^ 

C^oni3reim Sji^^rovea arefaini X*i4^-?l-jii««^ w^tj^-t 

«*pelXi?d out in no a.ncer^aiirtn*^-^^'' i m-^l* j>4« 
« 



' '1 
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' FLORIDA DEFENDERS OF THE E*NVlRONMENT : 
A CASE S.TODY of A VOLUiNTEER 
ORGANIZATION'S MEDIA UTILIZATION 

Melissa Shepa'rd Carver M.Aj. J. C..^ 

' University of Florida, 1973^ 

Adviser: Kenneth Ag Christiansen 

- What ^his thesis prob^ is a , 

• procedural model designed^ for non-profit 

* volunteer .citizens groups using an 

alliance with the mass media for informa- 

tional and educational purposes,. It is 

leased oi\ a cas*e srCTKiy of the Florida 

Defenders of £he Environment (FDE') , an 

organization which successfully fought 

the Cross Floridat>Bargq Canal and sub- 

, sequently saved the Oklawaha River from 

destruction. 

• - Over a period of^ ten .years the FDE 

^ required, sought and obtained the massive 

media coverage crucial to its success. 

This fruitful <illiance' was based on the 

unique structure of the conservation group, 

its carefully drawn purpose and ma^intenance 

of a totally oSjedtive and educational ^ 

posture throughout. • - 

\ ' ' ^ 

'The organization's strength centered 
. '* V 
on its stature as 'a research and informa- 

tion clearing house. Rather than utilijzmg 

a public^ relations campaign, the FDE 

elected to inform the public, through the 

mass media, .and» thereby influence and 

have an impact upon pu^>lac policy. The 

FDE attracted the media because it 

represented an unequaled source of 

factual data. This approach represents 

a viable avenue .for nonr-nrcf-ii volunteer 

organizations seeking Access to the mass * 

«■ 

. media* - * . 



r 
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50 YEARS IN PRINT: , 1 

V. A BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM B. RU|3GLES 

*Rene Castrlla, M.A.' 

East Texas State University, 1973 

Adviser:* W. J. Bell 

This ijS the story of a Texas newspaper 
reporter and editor. During his active years 
he was a .soldier, poet, sports historian, 
statistician, editorial writer, and editor. 
He was a sfjortswriter for the first fi'fteen 
years of his newspaper career, lie regards 
his most important contribution to be the 
authorghip in, 1941 of the right-to-work 
principle as a guaranteed legal right of 
the worker . 

/.nterviewing William Ruggles and persons 
who know him and reviewing what he iias 
4 ^ written and what has been written about him 

provided .enough material to present a chroni- 
cle of his jOurnalis.tic^»career . 

Ruggles emerges ag»a competent editor 
^ and a man peculiarly qualified to exercise 
^ his authority as editor by his diversified 

background. He has been an editor and 
editorial writer on The Dallas Morning News 
since 1019. He is also a student of military 
operations and edited various military 
publications. Ruggles wrote th^e history of 
the Sixth Army, which became a permanent 
record of the War Department. He also ' 
compiled the Texas League Record Book and 
wrote the - History of the Te?^as League, 1880 - 
1932 . ^ * . 

^ Ruggles tended to be politically conser- 

vative. ,He v?as ceirtperate and cautious in his 
editorial positions; however, ,he never lacked 
the courage to take definite stands on con- ' 
troversial issues Qf public importance. On 

some international issues his thinking was 
90 - ... 
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influencjsd by his military experience. He- 
was inteirested in good government and encour- 
aged people to take greater interest in all 



j.evels ot goveifl tf rr feiil. — 



the cultures and where there were consis- 
tencies within and across^ cultures. 

Further Research was recommended m ar- 
eas similar to those of the study, particu- 



larly of a cross-cultural nature 
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A STYLISTIC COMPAklSON OF WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE feY- ^RICAN AND JAPANESE 
^ TH^IOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

^ Opal Markell Cessna, M.A. 

University of Kentrucky, 1972 

..■Adviser: Robert N. Bostrom 

.^Thi^ thps^s wa^ concerrfed with the spe- 
cific problem of determining the differences 
and likenesses in written material of Ameri- 
• can and Japanese theological students. Twen-" 
ty-thr6e American and twenty- three Japanese 
were given-bwenty minutes to write four stor- 
ies (five minutes each) b§sed on four differ- 
ent slides from the Thematic Appergeption * 
Test set- of pici^ures. 

The material* was analyzed with the (1) 
sentence length, (2) adjective-verb quotient, 
and (3) type-token ratio psycholinguistic 
indicators of gtyle. They were analyzed 

the four stories and across cultures to see 

« 

what differences there were and whether or 
not there were consistencies within cultures 
or across cultures. * 

Because of the relative- infancy of the 
psycholinguistic field, and because of the 
scarcity of research of the language style of 
theological sttidentc, ' particularly cross-cul- 
turally, this study was more of a descrip- 
tive one, looking at the' phenomena with an 
attempt at finding order from what was seen. 

The results indicated that the measures 
usee!" for analysis might profitably be used- 
.across cultures. They also showed areas 
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where, there were significant differences in 
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CHALLENGE OF PRESS FREEDOM/COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION IN. TAIWAN 

- *.Shu-Hua Samuel Chang, M.A. 

University of Missouri, 1972 

Adviser: Edward C. Lambert 

f 

Taiwan has long been charged with l^ck 
of press freedom by the western journalists, 
Thjs Study presents plain facts of "why" and 
•*how^' Taiwan's current press ^freedom is con- - 
tradictory to the government proclamation of 
democracy and how public opinion h^ been 
ignored by mar.tial J.aw and broadcast regula- 
tions. Besides, Taiwan *s national goal of" 
struggling f6x a non-comrnunist Taiwan, ^e , 
change of U. S. policy to Taiwan has gr4at 
effec1:*on the control of press freedom, tele- 
vision programming^ and commercial television 
survival on the 'island. 

The study also poj.nts out that Taiwan's 
ecdnomy has affected Taiwan's television , 
management in commercials during the growth 
of Taiwan *s television. ' 

The sec<5rid'pai:fc^of the -study deexis with 
.the challenge of commercial television by 
rationalized televisron proposed or broad- 
cast law. A survey of the most television 
viewer *s attitudes on the program in Taiwan * 
and its analysis are presented. The survey 
has shown that the criticism of current 
television programs and commercial were most- 
ly frorn the higher-educated #people — intellec- 
tuals educators and legislators with some 



reputation -as "authority '^-r-who forma minori- 
ty group and spend little on the products of 
the sponsors, televisipn's only financial 
supporters. The nationalization proposed was 
based on the increasing violencfe-orient;ed 
programs eventually created by competition 
among the networks, since ihe birth of the 
third commercial television station, " 

* Taiwan's people should not haye to lose 
their freedom of entertainment after their 
constitutional right of national .democjcacy 
and freedom ,of press has been eliminated be- 
cause of the communist threat. 
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PRESS SiTVi'UDE TOWARD U.S. RECOGNITION 
OF RED CHINA^, A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 

NEWSPAPERS ' IN* THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA DURING THE 
U.N. DETbATE QF OCTQBER-NOVEMBER, 1971 

Helfen Su-in Chiu, mIs. 

/ University of Utah, 1973 

Adviser: Milton C. Hollstein 

> ^ 

This study deals with press attitude in 
the United States and the Republic of China 
toward l/.S., recognition of Red China during, 
the U.N. 1971 session (October-November). It 
started with four hypotheses: (1) the press 
in the United States and the Republic of 
China both objected to U.S. recognition of 
Red China cr. rrioral grounds, (2) the U.S. 
press cons ide red ^ that U.S. recognition of Red 
China would further the best interests of the 
United States while the .pr^ss«.of the Republic 
of China held the opposite opinion, (3) ac- 
cording *to internationai law and the U.N, 
Charter, both the United States and Free 
China press supported nonrecognition of Com- 
^munist China, (4) the UiS. press emphasized 
political issues and the Republic of. China 
emphasized moral and legal considerations. 



The study was divided into four parts. 

Part One is a review of Sino -American 
relations. U.S. China policy was examined 
President- by President. U.S. China policy 
shifted gradually but ^significantly from 1949* 
to-* 19 72. The Truman Administration field an 
uhalignment policy at the very beginning, 
^then turned to the support of ^the Chinese 
Nationalists on Taiwan. This policy contin- 
ued through th<? R£senhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson administrations with some reconsider- 
ations. Now the Nixon administration is try-* 
\^ ing to treat Red China o'n a level with th^" 
Soviet Union. Normalization of relations - 
with Red China will come in tinje, when t^he 
problem' of/^aiwan is reasonably resolved-. 



Part Two of the study discusses the gen- 
eral situation of the press in ttSe United " 

. . yV' • . . . ' 

states and the Republic of China . Freedonrof 
speech, total number of newspapers and circu- 
lations, newspc^pe^r categories., and press eco- 
nomic backgrounds in both countries were ex- 

. plored. Five American papelrs ' ( Newr^-^ork Times , 
Washington Post , Christian Science "Mohi tor. , " *"* 
Los Angeles Times y. and Chicago Tribune ) and 
three Chinese papers ( Central Daily Mews ,' 
Unitfed Daily. News , and China Times ) were ex- 
arhined extensively fOr their traits, editor!^ 
al policies and circulatioua * These eight 
newspapers were selected ,a*S' the sample for ^ 
content analysi*^- in. the study. 

Part Three., the- heart of the^tudy, was 
a content analysis of "China news" in the * 
eight newspapers. It' was conductsd- by mea- 
sruring quality ,^ quantity and direction of .. 

ychina news." TwelvQ subject-matter catego- 
ries , and three directional categories'^ were 
set up to serve the purpose of this study* 
The findings of the inVetigation re- 
vealed that Chinese press devoted more, space 
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. and published more news items of "China news"^ 
than the Ameri'dan .pxfess,. The five U>S. .pub- 
lications c|t^ried a higher percentage of 
"China news" favorable to** U.S. recognition of 
Red China ami a smaller percentage of. unfavor- 
able news than the Chinese publications. 

^ "China nevrs" in the Chinese publications was 
more strongly displayed than in the U.S. pub- 
lications. In the^l2 subject-matter catego- 
ries, ♦both 'the U.S. ,pxess and the Chin<*se 

. pfcess emphasized.. the U.N. China ia^ue, the in- 
ternal .strength of Red China, and'U.S., com- 

■ murii Cat ion' 'With the Cl^inese. Communists . In 
addition po ^hese three subjects, the Chinese 
pre^ al8o stressed three other subjects: 
the merit^of the Chinese Communist government, 

" overseas Chinese attitudes and the status of 
Taiwan . 

In. conclusion, inferences drawn from the 
findings were that: 1) Hypotheses 1 and 2 
ogrd supported by the findings. 2) The 
Chinese press opposed recognition of Red 
China on legal grounds ajid^ the U.S. press 
attitude on this issue is unclear^" 3) Both 
the U.S. press and the Chinese press empha- 
sized the political issue; the Chinese press 
also stressed moral issues^ 
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TrtE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ' PUBLIC ' 
RELATIONS CURRICULUM— AN EVALUATION 
fey 1960-1971 GRADUATES 
*\ ' 
, Roger Dean Chris tensen, M.A. 

' University of Texas, 1973 

Adviser: *Alan ^cotct ^ 

^The thesis is a report ort a survey 
conducted to obtain an evalua't*i6;i of ^The - 
University of Texas' course sequeii^y in 
public relations; Public relations^v^raduate's 
from 1960 through 1971 were surveyed. , The 
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thesis describes survey respondents' ratings 
on individual courses and their suggestions 
for change in' the public relations sequence. 
In addition, the thesis contains statistical, 
informatioi? on graduates' job progress and 
job satisfaction and relates that information 
to the survey respondents' course evalua- 
tions* The thesis concludes with recommenda- 
tions for. improvement of the public relations 
sequence. 
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NASHVILLE'S I^EWS MEDIA AS VIEW^ 
BY THE BLACK COMMUNl^TY 

* Earl s. clanton, III,M.A. 

Kent State University, 1972 

Adviset: Mil'tOn E. Wilson 

Abstract of thesis: Th§ implosion of techni- 
cal and sophisticated' advancements in -public 
media dissemination has had a multi-faceted 
effect on the total population, and it has- 
generated some exciting -spin-offs for 
specific population strata. It is^.than log- 
ical to endeavor tq^ find how this same tech- 
nical media sophistication has affepted a dis- 
advantaged community in communicating issues 
about its community and the amount of ered- 
itability assigned to information from' out- - 
sidcji the community as it. is channeled through 
various message media, • 

Several conclusions we;ce draw/i from the 
prqteented data of this thesis: 

(D Black jpeople hold a unitary view of 
the media that- it is a controlling force that 
project^ a violent, anti-social image of the 
disadvantaged people of this country. 

The media contributed to the image of 
violence in the ghetto and did little or ' 
nothing to stabilize the black community, 
which, in turn, claused the black community 
to generally tune out the media as a viable 
message channel, * . 

(2), .The atti*:udes of black Americans , 
toward mass media are 'diverse and have 
several dimensions of hostility, which 



the author has defined depiction, ii^jJ^ 
' proving, utility, andr^manipula-tive , ^ 
(3) Q-sort and Factor Analytic methods, 
used by the author *in this thesis, are useful 
techniques fo? defining attitudes of persons, 
toward the mass Inedia. - ' " 
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rflGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 

IN ''the four corner states ' 
John H. Corlett, M.A^ 
University of Arizona, 1973* 
Adviser: Philip Mangelsdorf ' 

: This study presents high school news- 
paper advisers with a summary of production 
methods, ''finance base 3 and newspaper formats 
at high schools in Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona. Of 553 hi-gh schools 
queried, 253, or 46 per cent, returned a 
questionnaire. 

The survey found that 145 of the resp6n- 
dent schools used offset printing, 61 schools 
used a mimeograph method, 16 schools used , * 

fetter pr^ss, and the others, used a combina- 
tion of the three or produced more than one . 
newspaper by different methods. The larger ' * 
the school the inore the df'fseli method tenderd , 
to be used, while the smaller schools^ turned 
more to the mimeograph, ^- a* 

More than 80 per eer.t of the Schools 
publi'sh^dT/,^ papers at least once a month. The 
annual peir-jpupil cost of publishing a student 
newspaper ranged from $1.3 5, per student in 
schools with enrollments of less than 250, to 
$1.08 per student in schools whose enroll- 
mcnts exceeded 1,350. 

About 43 per ceni 6f the school news- I*" 

^papers received complete or part funding from 
the school district, 'rhe other newspapers 
depended .on advertising or student fees or a 
combihation of the two. ' 

, . Although censorship was not a question 
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considered by the survey, at lea^t 45 schools 
commented on the ,sui5ject and agjreed that' 
censorship tended to increas.e proportionately 
with the amount of funds contributed by the 
school 'district administration. 

The thesis includes a copy of tKe ques- 

• r 

tionnaire submitted to the schools, and 

w 

^tables for each category of investigation 
_with re^poh^es listed in each of five popula- 
tion areas. 



AN EDITORIAL VIEW OF THE SOVIET UNION 
BY fllE ST^ LOUIS POST -DISPATCH: , 
FROM THE HITLER-STALIN PACT TO 

WINSTON CHURCHILL'S IRON CURTAIN SPEECH 

Michell Costello, M,A. * , 

University^ of Missouri, ^1972 
^ ' Advisor: William Howard Taft 

This thesis deals with a single newspa- 
per's editorials about the Soviet Union from 
1939 ^to 1946. Eac}j^..editorial has been judged 
suboect4.vely by- tli^ wri^tier. . It should be"" 
noted, however, that every attempt has been 
made to present an objective picture. 

The purpose of the paper is to dgtQrminp 
if there Vere any changes in the St. Louis 
Post - Dispatch editorioil views during the' "^^ 
years studied, and if so,, why .the" changes oc- 
curred. 

The writer fdund that there were several 
drastic changes. When Nazi Germany^and the 
Soviet Union signed the Non-Aggression Pact 
.in 1939, the Post r Dispatch has little good to 
say about the U. S. S. R, ^ There was, in fact, 
a great deal of -criticism of Soviet communism 
.in general and of Joseph Stalin,, the man, in 
particular. Nevertheless, after Hitler had , 
launched his surprise attack on Russia in 
June of 1941, the paper's criticism softened. 
And when the United States joined the fight 



against Germany, the Post - Dispatch editorial 

paget; suggested that past problems really 'Were 
minor and that Soviet communism and American 
capltal-ism" would have no trouble overlooking- . " 
ideological differences- to form' an alliance 
to defeat Hitler. Following the key victo- 
ries on Soviet soil, Stalingrad and Leningrad,^ 
'the, St. Louis paper had the highest praise 
for the Soviet Union and its fighting Tnen . 

As the war progressey3 and -aif. Allied vic- 
tory became apparent. Post - Pis patch editor- 
ials began to side with the Soviet Union on 
political and military disputes between the 
U. S. and the U. -S. S. R. — particularly con- 
, cerninf the post-war settlements in Europe. ' ' 
It seemed as if the paper made excuses for 
Soviet actions, perhaps to convmpe readers 
that a friendship between the United State? 
aj^ Russia was of paramount importance for 
post-war eWorld security. 

A -turning point in the paper's editorial 
policy took place following the discovery of 
a Soviet spy ring in Canada in February of 
1946. From that point on the PostH^lspatch 
'editorials suggested that Americans should 
not accept Soviet statements in. good faith. 
,The paper added that Churchill's recommenda- 
tions for "a strong front against an expand- *V. 
ihg and aggressive Soviet Union" were valid. 

This writer found that newspaper editor- 
ials (particularly before the great rise in ^ 
popularity of television) are a particularly 
valu?tble tool for the historian, "^hey proved 
»to be a fairly accurate means to find out*,the 
climate of public opt.rtioj)..4n p^st years. Be- 
cause they ate not goverrt^if'by the journalis- 
tic rules of objectivity and because they' can 
and do contain opinion, editorials present 
the writers of history with a fairly sensa- 
tive barometer of public feeling. Though 
there, is no scientific proof that every read-' 
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er of an editojMal at the time of its publi- 
cation is influenced by what he reads, .the 
;jhistorian, at least,'* has access to an opinion 
of the tinges. , 
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SOCIADIZATION EFFECTS ON THE 
BEGINNING REPORTER 

ftenry 0„^ Counts, M.A. 

University of South Carolina, 1972 

Adviser: K«nnetK?Starck ' 

Tij-is study set out to "answer two primary 
questions: What are the effects on the at- 
titudes of the beginning reporter toward the 
South Carolina legislature in specific and* 
government in general when he take^ over t^e 
assignment of covering the stati legislature, 
and, if there are any noticeable effects, 
what brought them about? 

The underlying rationale for the. .study 
was based . on the socialization -effects sug-r ^ 
gested^ as probable by "role theory" with 
emphasis given to the premise that exposure-- 
to specific events might change attitudes " 
about an entity. - 

In answering .the questions posed, four 
hypothes/es wer6 tested:" ' 
(lb The assignment of the beginning re-' 
porter to^UTTe specialized beat of statehouse 
reporter will result in a significant cheinge 
in his .attitude, toward one of skepticism con- 
cerning the South Carolina legislature. 

(2) 'This skepticism. will carry over in- 
to his attitudes concerning -all lev61s. And - 
divisions of government. 

(3) His attitudes^ about the statehous^ 
pre^s corps ,will bfecome* more favorable.* . , 

(4) His attitudes toward government 



will, become more closely aligned with thpse 

♦ of the statehouse. press corps. 

The investigation sought out three » 
groups. of individuals. The experimental 
^roup wa^.- composed of eight students enrolled 
in an advanced reporting class taught at the 

• University of South Carolina in which stu- 
dents actually cover the legislature for 
weekly newspapers.' The control group was * 
composed of eight demographically matched • 
individuals. The press corps group was com- 
posed of reporters covering the state . 
legislatuifa.; 

In conducting the study, questionnaires 

. dealing with attitudes tQward'^overnment and 
. <• * - • 

the i>ress were administered three times 
during the spring 1972 semester to the ex- 
perimental and control groups. Question- 
naires dealing with attitudes toward govern- 
ment were administered twice to the press 
^orps group. ' ' 

*' Results cf the study were that none of 
the hypotheses were confirmed. There were' no ' 

c 

significant changes in attitudes^. However, 

^ Csa 

several tendencies of~atti'tude~change- in the 
hypothesized direction were evident. 
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THE CULTURAL POLICY- OF THe/ 
CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION COMMISSION 

^ Jacques Cousineau, M.A. 

^ Annenberg School of Communications 
University of Pennsylvania, 1^72 

V Adviser: Robert' L. Shayon . 



The Parliament of Canada passed the 
Broadca^^ting Act of Mtarch 1968 and enunci- 
ated a cultural policy for broadcasting in" 
Canada, The Act creattsd the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission (CRTC), a regulatory 
body which was ;to implement this Canadian 
cultural policy. 



How this cultural policy was developed 
under the pressures of men and e>?ents is the 
historical question examined briefly in the 
.Introductory Chapter I. \ 

What is this cultural'" policy, with its 
slated and implied objectives? How has it 
been iQterpretod by leg xs la tors and regula- 
tors? This is the ontological questipn dealt 
with in Chaptej II . . * ^ 

How has this cultural policy been impler 
mented up to now (Decemb^ -31st 1971) , 
through regulations and decisions of th6 
CRTC? What are. the constraints and urges of 
its implementation in the short and long, term 
view? It could be called the political ques- 
tion. This over-all survey and assessment is 
the main object of the dissertation and is 

taken up from Chapter III to Chapter VI. 

The*- ^iissertation describes and analyses 
the CRTC decisions m their subject .matter as 
well as in their process and trends. In par- 
ticular, it focuses' its attention on owner- 
ship control,** extensioti of serVicxi/and pro- 
gramming. ' 
Considering CA!ESL-a_s a crucial problem 
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for Canadian broadcasting, a Chapter (IV) is 
devpted to CRTC policy in this area. Pre-^ 
liminary decisions of the CRTC in 1969 and' • ' 
1970 and its comp;:ehensive policy -sCdtement^ 
-qf July 1971, are examined as the basis for 
-the- developing policies on broadcasting, 
trends, procedure and regulations • • It is 
shown that CATV has been thd effective cata- 
lyst of deep ^ changes both in the legislati^ve 
and regulatory phases of the 'V^hole cultural 
policy in broadcasting, ♦ 

The conclusions (Chapter VII) contain 
assessment on the past accomplishments of the 
CRTC, ^projections rcgardirig its. future and 
recommendations for improved future pcrfor- . 
manfce, "^-^ 
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CHANGING THE VACATION IMAGE QP TEXAS: " 
A CASE STUDY OP THE TEXAS ' 
TOURIST DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

aalianne Grandin Crane, M.A. , 

University of Texas, 1972 

^ . Adviser: Alan ^cott 

The thesis illustrates how the Texas 
Tourist Dev^lbpmpnt Agentfy, created in 1963 
by the Texas Legislature and -charged with 
administering the state's first travel adver- 
tising and promotional program, reilates tQ 
the multimilli^n' dollar travel industry. 
.Material is presented on how Texas was ' 
falling 'drastically, behind .othe^^^states in 
the tourist attracting business prior to the 
creation of a stated-paid advertising, program, 
and hpw since theh fhe national image of 
Texas has changed, resulting i^n rapid growtVi 
^ of tourism in Texas. Emphasis also is fo- 
cused on tlie importance of the cooperative, 
approach of both state and private sector 
groups in a successful tourist prograst^^. 
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- ^ PEER^ yS^. READER INFLUENCES 
» UPON STUDENT /EDITOR' 
JUDGMENTS AND PUBLICATION OP 
TRAGIC NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS 

. * * : Wendell C^ Crow, M.A. 

^ <, Southern "Illinois University, -1972 

.Adviser: . L. Erwin Atwood 

News photography .first ^appeared in 
newspapers in 1880, beginning .a cpn^tinuing 
debate over whether or not )rfersons victim- 
ized by tragic- events should bq spared the 
photographic publicity giv^n jother neWs 
events. This study was initiated^ to e^r 
amine some of the variables involved in 
communicator enqoding dGci3ions concerning 
•photographs. 
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This -study required selected student 
'editors' to make specific decisions wi^h 
regard to a set of tragic news pictures. 
Students were asked to (1) evaluate the Set 
of pictures on seven semantic differential . 
scales; (2) estimate on a Likert-type scale 
the extent to which they felt the "set 6f 
pictures-violated personal privacy; and .(3)1^ 
e^stimate on another Likert-type 'scale the 
' extent to which they might publish such pic- 
tures. 

Eighty subjects, forty from each of 
twp«>schools, took part in the experiment. 
Students were assigned randomly to one of 
four txeabment group^.- Lindquist's 2X2 
factorial design veas utilized to establish 
the' four treatmerft, which varied in relation 
to either positive or negative statements , 
attributed to either "^^itors" qr "audience" 
on the subject of tragic- news photographs. 
Group 1 received. posjutLve_,edi.tor_and negar 
tive audience statements; group 2 received 
positive editor and negative * audience state- 
ments; group 3 received negative editor and 
positive audience statements; and group 4 
received positive statement from both ed- 
itors and audience. ' 

.Interaction hypotheses predicted that, 
when subjects were confronted by an\in- • 
congruent situation where* editor and 
audience statements con flicte d/ they^would 
tend to reflect favor for the. editor 
position on (1) the semantic differential 
evaluations; (2) the invasion of privacy 
estimates; and (3) the estimates of pub- 
lication. 

. ' No significant interaction effects 
were observed in the analysis of variance,, 
.and the hypotheses were rejected. 

A significant main* effect was observed 
in the estimates of invasion oX privacy with 
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regard ^to the audience. This main effect 
seemed to* bfe consistent with previous studies 
eWhich fourxd that student communicators had 
tende'd to accept a role consistent to 
"professional" references persons. 

' Multiple linear regression technique was 
' utilized in a post hoc analysis, using pub- 
lication scores for the criterion. A full 
model including semantic differential e.va-L-^ 
uations, privacy and experience scores' as 
predictors of publication accounted for 53.47 
per cent of criterion variance. Elimination 
of privacy scores reduced this figure only 
slightly, to 50.03 per cent. But when sem- 
antic ^ differential scores were eliminated, 
V 

only '28.46 per cent of criterion variance was 
accounted for. in<>the model. 

Semantic differential evaluative* scales 
proved to be powerful predictors of subjects' 
intent to publish tragic photographs. 
Privacy scores, while not as powerful as the^ 
semantic differential scores, accounted for 
a large amount of criterion variance. 
Experience scores , used as -Sichotomous - 
covariate scores in the models, accounted for 
no .^ignifi^nt' amounts of variance and were 
almost useless as predictors. 

Turthe"r"study ^along projective, case 
study lines 'was recommeftded Jbo discover' 
why encoding behavior of the subjects 
differed 'greatly from previous studies which 
seemed to predict encoding by student comm- 
unicators. .The large amount of .variance " . 
accounted for iiy post hoc analysis seemed 
•to indicate thai-^twb of the thrfee variables 
Utilized in the regression mocjels were im- 
portant ^yredictorS of publication regar<}ing 
tragic news pictures. 
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' INBLUENCES .MASS MEDIA AN{i/COLLEGE 

SPORTS INF0RMATI^l5 piREGTORS UPON 
* SELECTED SPORTSWRI^feRS-' CHOICES FOR 
ALL"AMERICAN FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
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R^^rt Edmunson Dart, M.A. 
-University of Georgia, 1973 .:X 
Adviser^: - Wallace B. Eberhafd 

Ail-American football- teams ; creations 
cf the mass media, purport to ^include the ' 
Best college players of a given season. 
Critics ^>ve .long charged that All-American 
teams are chosen by distant "experts" who 
never see their picks play, instead, the 
"experts," many of whom are media- sports^ 
writers, must base their AH-American selec- 
tions on inforthation supplied, either ^ 
directly or through sports news media," by 
college sports information directors (3*10 's) 
Th'if^' study traced the history of Allp^ 
American football teams, their selectors, *' 
theiif critics and the media that publicize 
them. Then the study examined the role and 
influence that Sip's have in the selection o 
All-Americans by questioning some of the 
sportswriters who select the teams and a 
number of sports inf ormation. director s» 

Nearly all the responding SID's indi- 
cated that producing Ail-American football 
playets was part of their job. Almost all 
indicated several definite benefits to -the 
college in producing All-Americans. Most 
indicated that they thought they,, as SID*s, 
had supplied information that led to "the 
selection of a plajyer as an All-Ameri6an ^ 

Most of the respondingjsportswriters 
didn't see half or more of ♦their 1972 Ail- 
American picks play. "live." However,* they 

9 

were split almost -evenly in answering the 
question o£ whether or not* their Ail-' 
American picks were influenced ^by SIp*s. ' 
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THE BAHAI4AS I>RESS: A STUDY Of'tHE 
EDITORIAL COVERAGfe OFvTHE 1967-19^8 
GENERAL ELECTIONS BY THE' TWO 
' ^' . NASSAU DAILIES, THE NASSAU GUARDIAN 

• . > AND THE NASSAU TRIBUNE 

' ' • 

" 1 . Vernon Monsell parviJi,l<;, M.«A%J.C. « 

•University tof, Florida > 1972 
Adviser: "John y. W>bb 

Thi,s study, attempted uO document thd via- 
^ bility of tile Bahamian press. The specific 
^ • ^ aims were:': (l) to establish 6hat, despite' 
_ . massive negative editorial coverage of the 

Progressive Liberal Party (PLP) in the 1967- 
1968 general elections^ the PLP won, making- 
it the first Negro Government in the Bahamas' 
' ♦^^OO-year history, ani (2) to establish that 

the pres^» ''opinion fluctuated 'rather than re- 
mained ih steady. opposition, to the PLP. 

By utilizing a daily analysis of editor- 
references jto the camoaigh, the study^t- 
'\f '^^*^^^^^ docujnenjb ^the^images presented in 

''''W^^^^e"<cditorial content during" the election 
\ ^V* " .f '* ' • * 
peri'o;^' Mtj^^o reasons: To provide some ' 

tangible! clues in understanding the nature 
and performance of pc^th major parties, and to 
help .encourage further research on the 
^Bahamas, using newspapers as a Bri|nary re- 
search tool. X historical approcich was used ' 
iji determining newspaper opinion. :» 



attitudes toward n^s^ a' genera 1* infor- 
^ mation questi^haire and a seven-point; 
attitude scale were used to gathe? data 



for'.thT^inve^ tfgati&n , 
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* EXPOSURE TO AND ATTIWdeS VoWARD' 
• THE^MASS MEDPA^ 0^^ STUDENTS 
"at saw HOUSTON HIGH SCHOOL 

. Lii)a J. "Davis, M.A^ .^j 

- — ,North Texas State University^ 1973 

Advisea:.;^ RegoUial*d C. Westmoreland 

This s.tudy was concerned with determ- 
ining the amount of- exposure high school 
'students have' to mass media and their 
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- Two-hUndred sev^nteenv stifderits from. 
f ' ' . , 

, Sam Houston High School' in^ Arlington, . 

Te:jas , parti,cipated in the stbdy, which 

included t^n^omly selected Er^giish classes 

containing sojo homores ^ juniprs, and 

seniors . 

l^he study found that high school \^ 
"Students Are? regular\newspaper and magazine* ^ 

readers, and that the^majority spend three 
, hours' per day listening to radio and thr/je ^ 
liours daily watering .tc^levision. ^ 

, 'Data also, shov/ed that teenagers have 
favorable opinions of mass media ij^s,-and'' 
that television was consistently consider- 
ed the most objective, trustworthyvfexpert,*^ • 
and accurate medium. Radio was the students' 
primary news source because of its cohVen- " 
lence, |^„y ^he students regularly 
read a^i^ewspaper and watch a television ;news 
broadcast. They choose a paper fot its 
general coverage and that is more interest- 
ing to read* ' * 

Findings indicated that the .students 
use ^wspapers,^ radio, television, and ' 
magazines primarily for entertainment 
rather than for news. Feature portions of 
newspapers w^re preferred to news: feature, ^ 
fashion, and sports magazines were favored 
over nevTs-magazines; musical radio pro- , 

. grams were -chosen ov^r news brqadcastsj 

* , *" « «• . "1, 

and television movies, comedy, and variety . 
shows were watche"d more often than news. 
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READABIfilTY OP SOME ENGLISH -LANGUAGE 
•TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 

Dee Darren Decker, M.S, ' 

University of Tennessee, 1972 

Advisor: Frank Thornburg 

This study compares the readability of 

some of the English-language translations 

'pi. the Bible. Tern translations of the Old 

. Tes£ament and 15 translations of the New 

. Testament were artalyze'fi'. Twenty randomly 

select;«d and equally distributed selections 

of "100 words were drawn from the Old Testa- 

^ • ment. Ten rAndbm'^s ample passages of 100 

words- were simil'axcly selected from the New 

Testament, Analysis incXuded'(l) applying 

■the^Flesch Reading Ease* formula to these' 30, 

* »' ♦ • ' 

samples, (2) counting the number of Gunning- 

* .< • i . t " 

defined apd tot^il polysyllabic words, and' 

(3) (Xjanting the number of archaic words in 
the'3ff samples. Five popUl'ar and longer 

Xi- 

passage^ wer^ chosen f rom .qach testament in 
o'cdex to compare the ' number of words each 
translation used in relatih'g *a popular in- 

, cident-^r parable. " , 

,i / 

^ The trai;u3lajtf:lons were ranked from the 
jiK>st^o,the least readable for each ^f 
element j measured: Flesch Reading Ease 
>score, w6rds per choice -passage, words per 
sentence in trie random samj^le passages, 

words per sentence in the choice passages, 

• 'i . ■ . • • 

Gunning -ief^med polysyJ.labic words, total 

polysyj. labic^ words , and archaic words. Tfte 

. rank number? (1* 2, .3,>..) for each analy- 

V. ' ♦ ' / * 

sis; except the 6unning-de;f ined polysyllabic 

word' coui^t, w6r« added, to obtain a qomj\osite 
sccyce "Joy, each translation. 

^he Liviny Bible Paraphrased> ranked ds 
tbe ^^t readable for the viersion^ contain-^- 
inc^ both the old and Kew Testaments** The 
Kingy Ja mes , tr ans 1 at ion ranke'd' f irst^ among 
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the Old Testament translation's; it was 

followed closely by The Living Bible Para, ' 

phrased . The Jerusalem Bible , and The 

Modern Reader's Bible . The James Moofatt 

and Jehovah Witnesses ver^ons- we/e the ' 

^ / 

least readable Old ^estament tr^slationb . 
Th£ Living Bible Paraphrased r^ked first\» 
among the> New Testanlgnt translations; it 
was followed by The. New - American Bible , 
Good Jisws , ,and The Jerusalem Bible .. The^ 
translations by Phillips and the Jehovah 
Witnesses version ranked as difficult to 
read, while The Amplified New Testament 
was by far the least readable New Testament 
translatioYi. # , ' ^^-^ 

The .rationale ;<r>d v;»lim 
latfSns were discusse'd, ,and it was noted 
tha.t most translations are published in 
order to include the latest archaeological, 
linguistic, and historical scholarship and 
to keep ^the Bible living in the vernacular,, 
or current ;anmAdg;e of the people. A brief 
history of English-language translations of 
the Bible was also given. 
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COLOR AS RELATED TO THE 
COf\MUNICATIVE PROCESS 



c David Allen Dees,-M;S. 
EAst Texas State University, 1972 
^^visef: Otha.C. Spencer 

With the development of color photog- 
raphy, motion pictures, and television in 
cp lor, systematized stud y^ shouJ^ be made ofo 
' the communicative factors involved with the 




use of color. 

A detailed search of the literature of 
T ^ ' ^. ' \ 

communicatiohSj, philosophy, and phcitography 

was '*made to isolate ideas and thoughts on* 

color as appli'ed to communications** Inter- 



im 
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' views with workers -in the area of color were 
conducted to>pdate reseaych f.inding;g. Also,, 
selected student groups were given a color 
analysis test to determine ^If color stereo- 
types h:$ld true. 

Little has been written on color as it 
relates to communications. ' Color does affect 
the psychological aspects of human behavior. 
Color' is able to communicate such abstrac^ 
qualities as fcaste, odor, height, weight, 
/dimension, mood,. and emotion. 

Color is used daily as a tool o£ the <j 
notion picjjure, television, advertising, ^nd 
producing industries. In motion pictures and 
television, the process is > centered around 
uses of color to achieve the best quality. 
The advertising industry uses color from a 
psyChologi-cal standpoint to more effectively 
market product?. Producing industries employ 
color to gain more production from employees. 
They also use color to communicate safety. 

More detailed research in the area of 
color as 'it relates to communications is 
needed because it is such an important- pdrt 
^f human behavior. A set or color standards 
needs to be developed as a base for better 
communications. Codor as related to communi- 
cations is a process \^jat is closely related 
to perception by the human mind. ' " , 
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AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUATIOJl* OF THE ^ 
iSDiTORIAL CONIENT OF SELECTED ' ' 
INSURANCE COMP^NV PUBL*ICATXpNS j 

' Gaynell DoVhne,^M«A. 

University of \exas, 1972 

Adviser: DeWit^ C. Reddick\ 

\ •* 

to delve into the are)^ of industrial 

^ journalism, and, in particular, empJLoyee 
publications, the author chose', to study the 
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pti&lications of insurance companies located 

c in Texas an0 the other forty-nine spates, 
f • » 

Issuer of forty-nine publications wore 
analyzed to ascertain how ^he appar-en-b 
objectives of the- publications co'rrespoi'ided • 
to .objectives generally accepted for internal 
publications, hoW efficiently the company 
publication^ appeared to be succeeding in 
thes6\ pursuits, whettier^the publications' 
purposes were appropriate, and what 'unique 
communicat'ioYi problems were faced -by the 
insurance industry. 
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THE TREATMENT OF F0R5IGN NATIONS IN 
" . AMERICAN EDITORIAL CARTdONS: A STUDY 
OF ATTENTION, SYMBOLOGY AND ATTITUDES 

Thomas ObinJfaram Ech<Sw<i, M,A.' 

The Annenberg School of Communications 
University of Pennsylvania, 1972 

Adviser: George Gerbner 

A study was a content analysis of a 
sample ^of editorial cartoons published on or 
aboub foreign countries by ten American news- 
papers during the years 19$0, 1S62, and 1964. 

Vcrtc analysis focused on four areas:. • 
1) The "distribution of attention to inter- 
national as opposed to national and domestic 
STssues. Also a comparison of the foreign 
countries in the amount and type of 'attention 
they received. 2) The allocation of 
responsibility — blame or approbation--to 
countrific for various international crises 
and tensions-k 3) The symbology of modern 
. edi.torial cartoons, the codes and graphic 
mechanism used to- identify, characterize and" 
"caricature" various countries. A) a compar- 
ison of the newspapers witl^ one another ac- 
^ cording to their performance in each of the 
categories above. ^ „ « 

The analysis revealed that onq^-fourth of 



•.tl)e cartoons in the "sanip^le cleait with inter- 
national i^sUes, as opposed to domestic is- 
sues,^ and comparison with other studies 
showed tha't .the proporliibn of foreign 
cartoons to domestic cartoons was two to 
three times the proportion of foreign news 
to domestic news. ^ Most of the attention was 
focused on a- few Qoij ^ rl esv • led by the j'Soviet 

"T3lf£on and' there was ,a- steady, decline in the* 

' numher of foreign- cartoons between 1960- and 
196-4. ^ 

M.09t, but not all, cartoons tended to be 
critical of their subjects.," The communist 

. cou nt'SLe s wer VTfiFlnos t requ en tly ^ and mo s t' 
harshly critici^zed, led by Chi^ay Cuba and 

^the Soviet Union in that order.' Significant 



better insight into advertising media effec-^ 
tiveness in small community markets. The « . ^ 
specific media tested w,ere' daily newspapers 
and local (as opposed to network) radio. The 
study on which the thesis is based was com- 
missioned by Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
and all ^advertising and other testing materi- 
als carried their sighature. ' ' . . . 

Methodology ; Five communijtie;^, varying 
""xn si'ze, location and demography, were chosen 
as a represenjbative sample of non-major mar- 
^' kets in Illinois. • * . 

Five differertt media treaUnents were es- 
tabll«hed.. They were: 100% newspaper adver- 
tising, 75% newspaper -'^'5% radio advertising 
50% - 50%,^ 2S^y- 75%, and 100%r radio 'aivertis- 



variations in' type and extent of criticism.. 

'were observed from yecir 'to year; - - ■ 

Recognizable leaders, and to a smaller 
extent citizens, were tKe chief sources of 
U&entification for most countries.* Atia^omic 
dis^6rtion of human char aiders was minimal 
(about 23 per cent); the 'cariicature effect 
was achieved* by "casting" a- country in a re-r 
Veiling role; ^ ^ . * ^ , 

" ^ , A comparison of the newspapers showed . - 
signif'icajit differences in the number of 
"foreign" cartoons they publjslied , ^the coun- 
trios about whicb these cartoons Were drawn 
and the allocation' oi responsibility JEor 
various inte^ational crises,' ' - 
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'an experimentai/ comparison of 

hAdio Advertising * ■ 

AND ' . - •/ 

. - ' NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
j**^ : / IN STATE AREA MARKETS 

! ' ♦ ' ' ^ ' ^ 

• Hefb^(^rt P. Emmerman, M.S. 

. . ^ ^ " ' ' ; 

University of Illinois,^ 1973, . 

♦ '*, 

V - A^avi^oiLs ^^Knol§Ji» Jtarban 1 ^ - 
The 'Objective of thi^ thesis was ^. to gain 



Using- a— 5" X S Latin .Square design, the 
^tw-* variables > (town and. media treatntent) were 
assigned to cells in the Latin Square so that 
each toWn' received each' treatment in a uhique 
.'Sequence. ^ ^ 

The .^vertising offered a free premium 
» and instructed customers to call a local " 
telephone fe^er. Two-^different^ numbers 
were us^^' in each community; one featured 
in- the .radio advertisements and the other 
in' the newspaper. , . " 

The results of the advertising^were 
measured by the number of people who "balled 
each number to r.equest the premium. 

^dditi6nal informational input wa^ "ob- 
tained via questionnai^re& sent to each, re- 
*" ' ■ - « 

spon>3ent.*- 

. . . C ' ' • - ""^^ 

Conclusions ; When appealing to a gener- 
al audience, it requires a great* d^al more 
radio, both ip terms of frequency and cost to 
produce the same response as a newspape'r ad. ' 

, Tlje- gro.ater the "percentage, of newspaper- 
advertising in the mediae ml,x, 3^K2 greater the 
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effectiveness of the advertising flight. 

" Newspaper effectiveness, unlike that of 
radiot remains constant from community to 
communi ty . 

Newspaper advertising t^nds to lose its' 
effectiveness after long exposure whereas 
radio advertising* tends to become increasing- 
^ ty^ effective as exposure contitiues. 
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THE CREDIBILITY ON ANONYMOUS 
' ^ ' -NEWS SOURCES 

Robert, J. Epstein, M.A. 

The Annenberg School of Communications 
- - - 1972 

The University of Pennsylvania 

Adviser: Klaus Krippendorff 

This study examines the credibyity 
sources cited in newspapers who* ajtr<^ not, 
named, but are referred to under- some general 
term, e.g., "officials/" "^usually reliable / 
sources,"* "ve*teran observers." . The extent- ^ 
such vague, ahonympus sources differ in cred- 
ibility and the dimensions which explain 
- their credibility are the- focus pf this re- 
search., ^ . f. 

J^, A,«perusal of news -reports led to the 
followioo hypotheses: 

(14* Powerful. sources will be more believed 
than those with less authority. 

(2) ' Sources, who sympathize with administra- 
tion policies will be perceived as less cred- • 
ible- than tKose who do not." ♦ \ . .^.^ 

(3) Informants, with first-hand information 
will be believed more than those whose /know- 
ledge of an event is indirect. 

^(4) Sources who request anonymity wMl be 
believed more than those who make no, such 
request. ' ^ - . • 

(5) •Sources quotefd directly will be more 
believed than those quoted indirectly. 
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^('6)^ Reports of a source's heteronomous action 
(an action easi'ly observable) will -be be- 
lieved .iifiore than those of an autonomous ac-, 
tion (describing an internal state), 
^ Statements were generated and on the 
basis of ..eight coders in a content analysis, 
48 source references were selected. Thesfe 
fragments ot sentences represented all com- 
binations of the two conditions (high-low)^ of 
the six variables taken six at a time which 
exist in the language. These fragments 
served as stimuli for 148 respondents who 
rated the credibility of sources. 

Regression analysis C9nfitmed the first 
three hypotheses, which together account. for' 
86.5% oi the variance of credibility,. The 
null hypothesis, however., could not be re- - 
jected for the other hypotheses. 

, /Theoretical distinctions between types 

* '* 

and levels of sources having been drawn ,^Hhis 
^thesis argjies that most of our everyday know- 
ledge originates in_sources who_are_ anonymous 
^ or^^unidentified. 
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*^ PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB OPPORTHsJNITIES * 
IN GOVERNMENTAL.'AGENCIES' k 

, -Richard 'W. Fell, M.A.J..C. 

University of Florida,* 197^ 

Adviger:.- Glenn A". Butler " 
*^ ^ . , 

This study examines .the ^extent of 
public relations job opportunities in 
governmental agencies and provides infor- 
mation:, about the means of "entry into and 
the career structure of the two principal 
systems, the Civil Service and the Foreign 
Service. A hist6rical background of 
governmental public relations is sdso " 
included.' ' - ' 



The thesis- was written with the intjent 
that it might serve as a ^Qurce document fdr ^ 
•the sti'uc£uring of a college course of 
instructix^n ia governmental public rela- 
tions and as a useful job-counseling tooT. ' * 

Questionnaires were submitted to 39 . 
executive departments and; .agencies as a 
me^ns of gathering information; interviews , 
were conducted at 25 offices^ Findings ^ 
indicate job opportunities are extremely 
limited at €fie present timer "Wtth the 
exception of the United Stages Information 
Agency, which relies upon recent college 
graduates for input «^n to the Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps, the tendency is 
to hire peVsonnel with proven experience m - 
jojjrnalism or public relations. 

-121- • ■ ^ 

M ANALYSIS OF THE INFORMATION 
AgpUT WRITjCNG and PUBLISHING 
* IN 'THREE LEADING WRITER'S TRADE ' 
. MAGAZINES AND THREE "WRITER ' S 

^ MARKET DIRECTORIES ' 

c 

♦ Marilyn J. Fleer, ""M. A /"^ •• ^ . 
The University of QJcl^Koma, 197.1^ 
Adviser: C. Jofe Holland 



This thesis *is an analysis .o|; issues of 
three filter's trade magazines from 1957 to 
1970 and of recent editions of three popular 
" writer 's market ^dixectcJries. ^his study 
Showed ^that although writers could succeed 
without using writer's magazines and writer's 
market directories,, the^^,. save theni^'ime, 
trouble, and- money. 

The magazines studied were; WRITER'S 
DIGEST, THE WRITER, and WRITER •S YEARBOOK, an 
annual published by WRITER'S DIGEST. The 
directories studied were: WRITER'S HANDBOOK, - 
.published by THE WRITER; WRITER'S MARKlST,' 
publiis'hed by WRITER'S DIGEST; and LITERARY 
MARKET-PLACE, published by R: R. Bowker. 
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■ ■ • THE FEDERAL INFOR>IATXON CENTER PROGRAM:" 
BRINGING GOVERNMENT 
AND CITIZENS CLOSfiR TOGETHER' • - 

Charles A. -Fleming,' M. A, ' ^ 

University of Wisconsin; 1972 

Adviser: - Scott M.^Cutlip 

Establishing effec.tivfe two-way communi- 
cation b*etween government and citizens is a 
difficult task, especially in the contem- 
porary environment of growing government 
si^e, complexity and involvement in society's 
activities, coupled with increasing 'dVffipul-< 
t:y in communication , 

i X - 

In 1966 the federal government estab- ^ 
lished the 'Federal Information Center program, 
to improve service to and communication with 
"the public. The program was designed* to \ 
bring citizens and government closer to- 
gether, ^nd to aid citizens in findihg their 
vay thrpugh the -maze of government agencies 
and in locating the information and a^sist- 
ance needed: Operating ip 73 metropolitan 
areas, the program'^ i^drves nearly 50 p^r ^ 
cent of the*U";. S. population and responds to 
over .4.6 million inquiries from' citizens 
annually. The progrcim jreceives inquiries 
from citizens through telephone , ^face-to- . 
, face and letter contact, and xesponds, witK 
' information, referrals to state, local and 
federal agencies, and with publications^ 

This thesis exami-nes related concepts 
and hist6rical Antecedents of , the procfram, 
the o^rigins and growth of "the program, its 
operation .^nd services, and effectiveness.. 
The t^hesisridentifies federal agencies, 
receiving citizen inquiries- and. the subjects 
. of these inquiries, and examines how wel^l 
citizea inquiries are answered, by the federal 
agencies, served by 'the program. . 

A major poirtt in the thesis is that the 



program enh^inces government-citizen communi- 
cation and facilitates^ the public ihforma- 
tion objectives of government's myriad - 
agencies / -but — at the same time — it repre- 
sen ts .an . untapped source of feedback infor- 
■ ma.tiori.to government on citizen concerns, 
problems. and information "needs . 
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A STupy OF HOW PRESS RELEASES WERE USED 
FOR DAILY NEWSPAPERS ■ IN JNDIANA 
IN THE 1968 U. S. SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN 

John Frederick Folt'z,, M.A. 

IY)diana "University , 1972 

Advisor: J^alph Holsinger 

This study is descriptive 'and employs - 
' standard reportorial and historiographic 
techniques in the exploration of a single 
research question: iHo.vc'Were press releases 
' used in a statewide political campaign? 

Although press releases have been com- 
. monly^ and widely, used in political campaigns 
and even' accepted to varying degrees as 
sources of content •by Ameri'ban newspapers 
since 1896, the ubiquitous press release has^ 
^apparentl|?. escaped any^ in-depth examination 
^n a. scholar^ly sense. .Rather, the uses, 
supposed function's, , advantages and -disadvan- 
tages of .thp political press xelease. appear 
to- have been taken for 'granted as they may be 
found randomly and .often casually mentioned 
in prey.ious liter-ature^ The major'purpose of 
this study, then, is to put the political 
press release into the perspective of how it 
was used in one statewide and major political 
campaign, therelb'^ UlustJ^ating its general 
usages in any statewide political cfampaign. 
This studS^. may be regarded, th6refor^, as ^ 



basepoint for numerous other, future studies. 
Specifically, the pres§ releases studied 
as the ^-substantive materials for this study . 
are the ones issued over four months '^ring 
the campaign for the u. S. Senate seat from - 
Indiana in. 196.8 in which incumbent U." S. Sen- 
ator Birch E. Bayh«, Democrat,* was opposed by 
Republican Wi3,liam D. T^uckel-sHaus The .study 
involved' 27 daily newspapers in Indiana arid 
focused on. two interactions between the press 
r and the contestants: it examined 'how two" of 
^he. major issues were developed,, handled 
through press, releases and -were related to 
thej>ress, and it .checked through the u^e of 
composite weeks how the press "exposed" the Z 
two men*^ " . . 

Tentative .findings ai^d conclusions in 
this study may be regarded for replicative 
* -Studies or for beginning points for other 
studies," The last chapter suggests /numerous 
other questions, to'^be asked and studied in I " 
terms of the political pres^s release vis-a- 
vis- the American press,. . " t 
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the" comic strips of the SALT' lAKE 
TRIBUNE ! HISTORY AND • ANALY §IS" 

^ Ernest James Ford, Jr., M.S. ' 

University of Utah, 1973 

Adyiser: M-. Neff Smart 

\ - t 

The impprtfance of tfie "daily comic - 
^stri]^, 450th to the newspaper and as a topic 
of study to ascertain trends in American cul- 
ture, has long been argued". The SaK Lake ' 
Tribune, a major-m^t^bpolitan daily news- 
paper, has a 10 D -year .history which is rich 
in- the development of' a daily comic as an 
^ integral part of -its editorial format. 

The ^thesis explores the comic strip 



history in The Tribune and addresses itself- 
to the general* question of whether the comic? 
strip -does reflect cultural trends. Through 
conjrent analysis, these questions were 
considered; 

1. Did*the number of cqmic strip 
titles grow from i913^ the date the study ' 
began, until i97J., when it ended? 

2. Is the comic strip -a man's world, 
and did the Negro and characters of minority 
cultural extragtioh appear with any fre- 
quency in the daily comic strip? 

3. ' Did the comic strip, which' in the 
early years had emphasized themes dealing 
with domestic situations, broaden its atten- 
tion to other themes? 

4. Did^ the daily comic strip react to 
major events in American; history? 

The study, found that comic strip ti- 
ties did increase.- The comic strip, /however, 
did not remain^ exclusively a man's world. 
Other character types, such as children, 
adolescents and speaking^ animals evohtuv^lly 
found a permanent place on the daily comic 
page. Appearances of minorities, however, 
were few and far between — almost to their 
outright exclusion. Comic strips iid treat 
situations other than domestic more exten- 
sively" in the latter years pf the study. \ 

The comic -strip did show an abilif^ to 

react to majpr. cultural events, principally 

through change in. theme,, but the 'event Ifiust 

* *» 

have been a major one before a change was 
manifest. The larger question, whether the* 
comic strip does indeed serve as an index to 
, American >cultur a 1 and historical patterns 
rematiijed unanswered, but the study, suggests 
that considerable doubt must be cast up^^n 
th9Se claims.^ Intensive research, into the 
complete content of "comic strips is neces- 
sary before that claim can be 'substantiated. 
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A STUDY OF THfi CHRONOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE, RADIO - 
• " - . BROADCASTING STATIONS 
.IN ATHENS,' GEORGIA^'" 

Zachary S. "Fowler-, M.A. 

University of Georgia, 1972 

, -• Advi'sef: John T. Russell 

Athens, Georgia, has three AM and two PM 
broadcasting stations. They include WGAU .and 
WNGC-FM, properties of 'the eiar]«e -Broadcast- 
ing Corporation; WRFC, owned and operated by 
Radio Athens, Incorporated; ^d/wDOL and 
WDOL-FM, outlets owned by University City, 
Incorporated . 

This thesis provides a cJetaileS chrono- 
logical development of each 9f the . stations . 
Emphasis is place^d oh dates, per.sonali ties, ' 
and .policies associated with each broadcast 
outlet. y y 

WGAU is the city's eldest station and 
its origin dates back to the earlier days of 
broadcasting in Georgia. It was the state's 
fourte'enth station. Its devaiopment is rep- 
resentative of many stations in the state 
which- date back to the 1930' s. 

tJRl'IC Was founded in 194 8 and represented 
one oi the most professionally staffed sta- 
tions to begin operations in Georgia during 
that decade. It soon became one of northeast 
Georgia's most powerful voices with 5,000 
watts. ~ ' 

. WDOJj was the first rock land -roll station 
•to broadcast in- Athqns. It signed on in, 1957 
and started a tradition of i'Top ,40" radio 
6hat continues to ^irovidq today. > 

All three broadcast operations'* in the** 
city have enjoyed varying degrees of success."- 
This thesis examines their development and 
provides an insight into the philosophies 
that have guided each one. 
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A STUDY. OF PROFESSIONAL 
. " iFOQJBApL jgN TELEVISION 

David Allen*French, M.S.' 

University 'of illinpis, 197,3 . 

, Adviser: Patrick Welch 

The ultimate conclusions of the thesis 
were drawn from more' than three i^ears of in- 
tensive, study.- In 1971, .the author monitored 
nearly 65^ hours of professional football on 
television; in 1972^ a questionnaire was sent 
to ever:^ coach and the. highest administrative 
personnel of each National Football Confer- • 
•ence team; in 1973, tHis..inf ormation was as- 
similated- for- the final .discourse. 

The thesis contends" that television ^itas-^ ' 
transformed the sport of professional foot- * . 
^ ball into a production peculiar to the medi- 
.urn itself*. The research material, when view- 
.r classic formula of message (foot- 

ball) -medium (television) -r'eceiver (the vi'ew- 
C*'- ing public), supported this thesis. 

, ''The 'monitoring poriti6n of the thesis in 
* ~partl"cutar represented, the jmedium's method of-^ 
•altering th.e video signal with specific pro- 

duction techniques almost to the .point of 
'^•making professional football .a specific genre 
.of television broadcasting. The author p^id " 
close atteptioh to -tlie* dif f e;;ence between 
Vwhat the spectator in ^'tten^ance at the sta- 
dium saw, and. In contrast, what the "armchair 
quarterback '5 viewed on the tube^ at home.- Pro- 
duction techniques such -as super-imposition 
or key, split 'screen, freeze* framed mat, wipe 
and, most impoirtan&y,, the four types of in- 
kstand replay (instant replay, isolated camera, 
dual isolation, s*l(J-mo) were reQorded fdr 
each of 24 monitoring sessions. 

The questionnaire Sfas a vital source of 
information on hew those people in volv ed with 
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€he sport of professional football felt about 
television. Their answers to eleven questions 
and statements 'revealed the underlying theme 
that the' marriage of television and pro- 
fessional football was a basic reason for the 
latter 's' continuing , success. Secondary as- 
pects about possible negative results from 
television's interference were relegated, for 
the most part, to a much lower status . wher|>, 
compared' with the mass appeal tliat the medium 
had created for the sport. 

--^ A^ Louis Harris ^survey conducted in -Janu- 
ary of 1972 (A Survey of che - Reactions and 
Opinions of Professional Fcctball Fans) was 

. used as a basic source f^r gauging the J^ew- 
ing public. The survey concluded that most 
fans were pleased with television broadcasts 

: of prdif^^ssi-onal iootball garnet and, in fact, 
would like to see an '^xpans'i<^^ of the presenj^ 
status of the sport to an even Jbroadei* scope. 
The f^Lnal pages of the thes^is ^re d'e- 
. voted^.to .professional^^ootball^'s future on 
media other than commercial broadcasts, i.e. , 

» 0 

cable television,, closed-circuit television 
and pay television. It concludes, the follow- 
ing: ''Regardless of , professional football's 
future status with the various- methods 'of 
transmitting its message,^ the medium, in what- 

ever form, will continue in its .efforts to - 
» 

alter. <the video signal to fit a programming 
function. .peculiar to itself." 
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. ADVERTISING TAXATION ' IN ,T«E UNITED 
STA'1;ES^ 1755-1971: AN ANALYSIS OF 
ITS,;HIST0RY AND LEGALITY; ^ SURVEY 
OF ITS ECONOMIC IMPLICA&EONS 

Jo Sheila* Wexler. Fuller, M.A.J.C^ 

University of Florida, 1972 . . 

Adviser: Leonard J. Hooper 

This thesis, based on as literature 
-search- and- ^personal- -interviews ;^surveys" ~'r — 



litigation of advertising tax cases, early 
twentieth" century attempts to institute 
advertisin9 taxes, current situations in 
-^ecific states, and the possible effects**of 
an advertis^ing tax on local and sta.te econo- 
mies. One chapter details, the history of the 
taxation of advertisements. 

It may be concluded that in attemp-cing ^ 
to legislate advertising t^xes legislate rs ■ 
must -consider the purpose (s) tHe tax will • 
fulfill, study the successes and failure.? of 
previous such taxes, and consider thorouchly 
the effects passage of an advertising tax 
will have on their' economic comm\anities , A 
major effect to be considered is the pos3ibil^ 
ity 'advertising, taxes cause restraint of 
interstate commerce, a charge leveled by^ 
opponents of ^advertising taxation. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS " * r 
IN MEDICAL REPORTING 

Rebecca Kay Gardner, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1972, 1 

Adviser: Olin E, HinRle [ " -i 

Medical writing is a specialized afeaf of 
journalism that has come into i**,^ own in" the 
United States since public awareness, of . 
science' began increasing in the mid -1930 *s,. 
Because it, is. a relatively young' fiel'd 'and ^ 
.because it touches an area that 'the average, 
reader is ill-equip]^ed' to understand, medical, 
reportirtg has met ^with- a ^number of unique 
problems. This writing attempt's to stddy 
five problem areas within thfe field: 
(1) necessity of "instant" reporting; 



(2) ^validity 9f restriction; (3) ethical 
conflicts; (4) obligations to accuracy; and 
(5) qualifications of current medical 
reporters. 
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• . , A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE . 
METHODS BEING* USED TO TRAIN 
AND G-IVE experience TO PUBLIC 
RELATIONS STUDENTS 

Larry Kim' Garvey, M.A. 

Brigham Young University, 1972 

Adviser: Gordon E. Mills. 

This study <?a^' designed :to (1) analyze 
--the methods' being used to give public re- 
lations 'students practical experience, and 
(2) develop a model-plan^o^^providn students 
the best opportunity to gain practical^.ex- 
perience, 

A questionnaire was sen^' to Public 
Relations Student. Society of America Chapter 
Presidents, and Educational Adv.isers and' 
Professional Advisers of the same organiza- 
tion. Twenty-one eSucators, twelve students 
and twenty-one professionals resjgon^ed. 

The following conclusion^ were evident: 
(1) Over" one-fourth o*f pub li_c re lections ^ 
students and educators have not participated 
in internship prpgrams. (2) -Internships with 
pay,;np"pay, and class credit are most pop- 
ular. (3) Educators, outstanding, students, 
and professional members of .PRSA should 
participate in internships. (4J Activities 
, stressing real-life problems should b.e 
covered. (5) Internslrips should cover. t'6n^. . 
weeks in the. summer ,or a ^ompfete semester-^ 
.or quarter. . (6 An employeetemployer re- 
lationship should exist..* _ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT QF LIBYAN NEWSPAPERS 
1866-1972:" A HISTORY AND 
INTERPJJIETATION 

Sh^ban Fituri Gashut, M.S. 

• , University of. Kansas, 197^ . ^ ' 

. Adviser: J. Laurence Day 

The first newspaper to appear In Libya, 



✓ nov' the Liby-ai\ ^Arab Republic, was- Tarabulus 
Al-Gharb (Tripoli). It was ^Jiss^aed in Tripo- 
li first inl Turkish, because the coi^lfry was 
"rulediby tlife Ottomans, and later in both ^ 
Tu]?4cish and Arabic, the language of the 
people. It began as a weekly one-sheet 

' ^newspaper. It .wa^ the only paper in the ' c 
couhtr^ until 1908, when several" Arabic and 
^ foreign language ne^s^apers appeared in Trl- 
poli. Their appearance was a result of the ,^ 
declaration of *the Ottoman constitution in 

1908 and^ the subsequent frdedofns, including' 

" • . ^ . . - 

freedom of ^ the press, granted to countries 

. ruled:' by Turkey. , , * - 

In October, 1911, Libya was attacked by 
Itetiy^i^ripoli, -the capital and^ center of 
the press, waS^^cupiedr Newspaper publica- 
tion ceased until 1918, 'when^ peace agrpe-.:^.^ 
ment Vas reached between' Italy -and^Llb^a^^^^^ 
But when this eigreement was ended'^By Italy 
in 1922, most, of the papers either ceased 
publication or were confiscated- Only three " 
newspapers continued to exist until 1941. 
Two of these papers were \in Tripoli, the 
other in Benghazi. There were, however, 
several Italian newspapers in the country 
during the Italian occupation. 

* '» 0 , 

\ 

..Libya, was liberated by 'Allied forces • 
' • in 1943,. and the country was administered 
by Great feritain and France until 1951, when 
independence was declared. The- 1950s and 
1960s witnessed the appearance of many news- 
papers in Arabic and foreign languages. • 
' ' This thesis describes the development * 

* *'of the Libyan paress from ia66 to the pres- 

ent. The effects ^of political, social, and ' 
economic situationsr in the century, in ad- 
dition to ^*istor;ical background, are dis- 
cussed in detail. The thesis contains an 
English translation of the "Libyan Press^aw 

• of 1972." . ' ' 
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* A STUDY OF THE BECtEVABILITY 
^ OF ADVERTISING IN FOUR MEDIA * 

Ronald D. Geskey, M.S. ^ 

. . 'Southern Illinois University, 1973 

Adviser:. Norman Van Tubergen " » 

The primary purppse ,of this study was-. 

» • " ' -* 

to explore the attitudes and opinions 

which may effect the perceived l^eliev- 

ability of advertising in the four major 
media: newspapers, magazines television. . 

and radio . ' ' ' ' ^ - 

The prsLnciples of source' credibility 
and status conferral provided the theoreti- 
cal basis for the study. 

Q technique was used to identify V 
patterns of attitudes toward advertising' 
in each of "the major media. ^ Forty pefspns, 
11 advertising professionals and 29 members 
of^the~-,general^ population (screened for 
demography and overali-'media- b'elief for 
news and advertising) responded^o~-a,^^ 
structured sort of 48 statements. Each 
item attributed the credibility- of a medium 
to one of three source or message cr6di- * 
bility components. These components w^re 

(1) general source-image of the medium; 

(2) message presenter sources (advertisers 
and media personalities'^ ; and (3) the 

unique physical message characteristics 
of the medium. Half the statements were 
positive; half were negative. . 

Q factor analysis identified four 
relatively independent attitude types. 
Type I prefetred newspapers largely due to 
theii: perceived local community relation- 
ship. Type II most strongly .endorsed tele~ 
vision, although all medi'a were perceived 
as ethical entitles . „ Type III was ^highly " 
cynical r;- no media '.were felt to fee trust- 



i " 5. - . " - 

• worthy. Type JV found magazines most" * 
' credible for advertising'-- due to. favor" 
^.^^to favorable magazine sab«c«»^and message 
evaluations ^Importan tly respondents 
evaluVted media^ by both source aha 
message criteria', suggesting that credi- 



bility is a result of both., variables . . 

Cross tabulation^ of Roper- type and 
semantic^ differential media, belief classi- 
fications against Q typal membership found 
no relationship between the fprmer and * 
latJter for news .. However, as expected, a 
relationship appeared' to exist between the 
Roper/semantic differential classifica- 
-tioiis and Q typal membership for adver - 
tising . ^ ' - -a 
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THE ATTITUDES OF ^ 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY JOURNitfiISM MAJORS 
V - - ABOUT MEDIA EXPERIE^ICE " ^ 
AS PART OF THEIR ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Barbgte Douglas CJilI, M.A. 

Indiana University, 1973 

/Adviser: Ralph L. HoJLsinger 

• This study attempted to assess attitudes 
•of, Indiana ^University journalism"«*ftiaj9rs about 
practical media expedience as a supplement to 
tl^ir academic prograri?.' A questionnaire mail 
survey, was administered to a population sam- 
ple of 10fc^>, one-third- of the majors ei;irdlled 
in the depart^nent spring semester, 1971. Ttje 
* 82 usable returns w^e evaluated both in 
trerms of the data prodi^sed and the effective- 
ness ot the methodology use^ 
^ . The questionnaire providecjl>a pro.file of 
student attitudes about the importande 'of 
media 'experience bejfore graduation, care^ 
interests, djid perceptions of faculty and em^ 
ployer expectations. It focused on the^most 
.obvious source of s<;udent medra employment — 



the university newspaper, the Indiana Daily 
Student-ral tho ugh othed media expeFrence~"Wa:sr — 
vAJnsidered also. ~~ " ^ - . 

-^«' 

»■ ' * "t^ 

Nearly half the Jies^ondents *had mot work- 
ed for the student newspaper; at least half 

—Of these definitely d/d not plan- to do-6o. 
Most of tthem reported^lack of time or inter- 
,est. A high percenta^^ 6f .students who ex- 
pressed interest in. future newspaper v'ork 'had 
worked on the IDS and (..ther publications. 
More than' half the respondents did not think 
any media experience should be. required £or 

^inaj,o.rs_,e_andvas many believed that their 
courseworjc provided sufficient preparation ^ 
for' media- viprk. - . - 

Among other. thi;iJfs , the researcher con- 
eluded that surveys of. this type have limited . , 
"Utility as evaluative measures because they 
can only gather opinion and compare differ- * 
ences in perceive^ attitudes. They fail to . 
provide sufficient information to determineV' ' 
the source of\ the attitudes or the reaspjis ^ 
for the disparities of perception among the «. 
groups studied. « 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUpy OF / 
"TV NEWSCAST DELIVERY OBJECTIVITY 

Mr. Steven Glasser, M.A. 

University. of South Carolina, 1972^ 

Adviser: Richard^ Uray 

Both radio .^nd television have recently*'" 
received sharp criticism^ for biased news re^^ 
porting and newscast delivery. This experi- 
mental study deals with -one portion of this 
.problem, television newscast "delivery. 

In no way does thi? study attempt to : ^ 
provide any all-encompassing ahswe^rT* Rather, ' 
it ^seeks >tio, investigate audience' reaction th 
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n-ewscasT" delivery and to contri^u'te to the 



U7 



ongoing, process of understanding and dealing 
with the "problems of news dissemination. 



~^i'5^'gU"-ngw5cast-^ej^-very-~^ulxlJ^^ a < 
positive, or .a negative effect upon the 
vi'ewer's attitude a.nd/or opinion.. Though 
- ..thi^ ^-tW.dy.,may seem^JlJce: it j^is restate 

obvious, it is experimentally examining pre- 
vious" supposition and thlSory. 

.Although mfich material^ written concern-' 
<• ' ihg television- relates to this area, to my 
. knowiedge_nothing has been written specifi- 
cally conc'6rning the question of newscast 
'"'dissemination. 

■"The experiment in q^uestion consisted of 
tVo videotap.ed televisionHewscasts , both 
, Staged e:{factly ^he^s-ame, with the only dif- 
ference being ^delivery objectivity. /Theoret- 
ically, these newscasts comprised two dif.-- 
fering presentations; ' • ' . 

Each newscast was shown/ respectively, 
to an audience of 26 University of South 
Caroling students. Eac^ sub'j'ec.t completed a 
qil6stionnaire recording .daja. concerning, olpr 
iJectivity/subjectivity ratingsv, . , 

The r?esults of .this study 'show that 
broadcasters ^should be more-aware of the un- 
defined area of "relative objetf^vity." ©f 
th6 three newscast delivery elements rated 
.voice inflection had the most perception 
influence. While not as inf^luenti^al , facial 
expression also irtfluenced newscast percep- 
tion. Eye contact did not rate as ^n. inf luV. , 
ential piemen t. This study ^Iso indicated 
. that males .are more cri'tical of newscast ob- 
jectivity than female;s." 
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AN HISTORlrCAL ESSAY ON ANATOMICAL 
ILLUSTRATION: A VISUAL COUNTER-PART OF 
, BIO-MEDICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
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Ralph M. Glazier, 

leva State University, 1972 

Advis3r:<s Rodney Fo>^ - 
# • 

This essay attempted to examine histori- 
cally the development of anatomical ^llustra- 
tiOn, which 4^5 the v^isual' counter-part of 
bio-medical communication. In order to pur- - 
•.^ue this concept both anatomy *and art had to 
. be researched. 

Bd^-ly history ^showed tha.t from Jhe very, 
beginning, ancient man limited his. artistic . 
abjllity to the portrayal of. Surface anatomy 
only. In time these static and stationary 
interpretations gave rise' to one. of action 
and movement^in the form of carvings and stat- 
uettes. This new expression was due to dir 
rect observation and man's need to duplicate 
nature. . ' • - . ■ 

With Galen's investigational method, 
which encouraged animal dissection, 'plus, the 
medicpil educational system of the Alexandrian., 
schools, a need for anatomical didfa'ctic aids 
emerged. 

During the Renaissance, when art and • 
science was brought together, bio-medical il- 
lustration grew rapidly and became -a vital ' 

part of medical education. However, all the 
art work rendered was produced for creative 
work within the fine, arts rathpr than in, ^ 
anatomy. • 

The Age of Discovery offered .a speciali- 
zation study into the various aspects of hu- 
man medicine. Anatomical art with its com- 
municative powers became the universal lan- 
guage in disseminating theSe- advanciri^ m,eSi- 
cal concepts. When this anatomical, didactic"^' 
-need-ended,— thenar tists-again--re turned to-the* — 



fine arts. , ' . * 

"With the coming of print, the power of 
duplication arrived. . Illustrations for medir: 
cal books and visu&l aids for medical teach- - 
ing*of fered. a- new approach in teaching and 
lear;iing and mas§ education' in early American 
mediccil> schools was now possible'. 



^.^cho< 



Of al3 ,the many artists before Max 
Brodel, wha were great in their own right, no 
one individual could see the benefits that 
would be*derJLv^..f;t:om establishing, a" rrle'dical 
art school. ' -Brbdel realized that medical il- 
lustration was a specialized form of communi- 
' , cation .and established^ the, first school of 
art as applied to medicine. 

Brodel's success with his- school indi- 
Cates *that he was correct in his assujnption. 
that artand medicine in America could solidi- 
fy into a new ?irt form. 

In his way, he ^aye- to the medical pro- 
fession hs Well as 'the artist what' could not 
V. be found elsewhere. This achievement bnly-- 
ranks him-^igheJ^n_the^ annals of "bio-medical 
-communication than any of his contemporaries 
or predecessors'." - - , ^ ' • . > 



/ - THE QUESTIOR OF NEWSMAN'S 
» PRIVILEGE IN OKLAHOMA 

, - ^ Jerry Wayne Glover, M.A. 

The Un'iversity of ' Qlclahoro?, 1972 

' * Adviser: T^om McCoy v 

•The first^ chapter of this thesis surveys* 
'the judicial history of the newsman's ]privi- *■ 
'l^ge issu(i'*^r whet her pr not journalists should 
be allowed to keep their sources 'of informa- 
■tion secret. Ttie arguments-, pro and con,- con- 
cerning this question are also presented, »JEn^ 
eluded is a discfOssion of the three' cases 



( U,S. vs Caldwell < In Re Paul Pappas , 
Brangburg vs Hayes ) pending before the United — 
States Supreme Court that deaJt» directly with 
iiewsfnan's privilege. 

The rest of t'he thesis discusses ilie re-- 
searcb conducted in three Oklahoma's cities/ 
Oklahoma City, Norman, and Tulsa.. Summated *^ 

" rating scales and the Rokeach Dogmatism* (D) 
Scale were .utilized to determine the attitude 
of journalists, attorneys and state legislar 

'tors pr\» the question ol-privifege. Ten re- 
porters, four, managing editors, five attor- 
neys and five^ legislators were surveyed."^ A1-. 
though the results ofthe survey cannot be^ * 
genertilized becau^e""'Of lack ofJ^rahdom re- 
sear/^Ir^echniques, the study, does provide^.. 

-a basis .for further, mpre refined studies on 

' » ' ^ 

ptivilege .in the state. 

The survey .findings showed that degree' 
of dogmatism did not play in* important role • 
in*^etermination of attitudes toward the :* 
question of newsman's privil^^e.^The summated 
rating scale survey indicated that 'none o'f • 
the -participants believe shield ^'legislation 
(the common name given' tJo j^tate * laws ex tend - 
ing^^-te'^timonial 'pbiv±lege to journalists)* 
could pass either the state legislature or 
the state pourts at the present , time. But If 
such, llfegislation was enacted, participant's a- 
grefed that the law Vhouid*-be_a qiaaLif ied -^nc, 
it ^should ^cpver both e^^tablishment and under- 
ground media and should 6e' extended to only 
.full-timer 'reportdrial employees. 

* The final chapter .is a discussion of the 

recen^ Supreme Court decision, rendered after 

^completion of the ^thesis, which denied -any * * 
type of testim^^bnial privilege to journalists - ' t'^ 
who have been subpoenaed by g-rand juries.. 
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- A STATUS STUDY OF" JOURNALI^ EDUCATION 

. AND MASS -MJSDIA COMMUNICAT-ION" 
EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN SECONDARY- SGHOOLS 

Gregory L. Gordon, M.A. 

Central Michigan University, I973 

Adviser: Thomas R. Rood 

This study was desi\ed to develop data 
coAcepnin^ the state of journalism >^edUcation' 
and •mass media communication education in- 
Michigan secondary schools. Further, the ^ 
author hypothesized that there was a trend 
toward students studying^.the press as con- 
sunjers. of the mass meai> rather than^as' 
potenti-al journalists « 

Results were based upon 467 returns from 
a total of 600 questionnaires which were 
mailed' in November 197 2. . 

The traditional approach to journalism 

education, the production, of a school news- 
paper, stxll. flourished in the public educa- 
tion system, although a '5.67 per cent depline 
in newspap.er production was noted. Most 
schools offered one or two journalism 
cl'&sses, and those were' usually newspaper and-, 
yearbook technique ^and' production coujcses. 
Most student newspapers were published 
monthly. 

Additionally, "the sutv^y^ disclosed : 

1. School newspapers -repeived. £ihancial 
support from a variety of sources: adver- 
tising, subscriptions and sales, and;. the 
school genera 1\ fund. , ." ^ 

2. ,The majority of student newspaper 
editors, 55,69* per cent, and many staffs, * 
32.72 per cent, were appointed by adv^Lsers.. 

,3. Approximately one in ""six schools 
which had a student newspajfjer also published 
both^ a yearbook Bnd magazine. ^' * ,* ' ♦ 

4, Fewer schools offered mass media 
.communlcation_courses- than .of f ered journalism 



.courses, with 42.84. per cent offering namass 
media communication course and 25.90 per centT 
offering no class in journalism. 

5. Most schools considered, '^to^* teach 
•students €0 acquire a critical altitude . 
' t^)ward news and the ,a£>ility«*to evaluate- -the 
mass media,"" an important objective oS^a^s 
media communication courses. • 

G\- English departments housed 83.88 per 
cent of the mass media communication courses. 

7. Most teachers wl^o ^taught journalism 
or mass media communication courses majored 
in English while in college". 

.8.^ More ,students were enrolled in mass * 
media* comfiiUnication dourses than were en- 
rolled in journalism courses. -^Also,' moire 
faculty were involved.^n teaching\mass media 
communication courses than' in teacKing ' 
jou'rn^lism courses. 
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A COMPARISON- OP FICTIONAL WoHeN^ IN 
CONTEMPORARY ^ND TRADITIONAL • 
/ WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 

GAEL P. GOUV^IA, M^.S... 

California State University 
San Jose, 1973 

Adviser: Itenn^s E,» Brown - '» 

American women's magazines are a giant, 
business*. A host of new woman's Magazines 

^ h^ve appeared, on the n'ewsstands since 1970. 
The new women's- magazines prcSfess ^o be 
aimed >t the independent, thinking woman 
which suggests the dlder, traditional women's 
magazines are aimed at nonrthinking, depend ' 
dfent housewives. 

This thesis examined-, through content 
analysis/ the shorthand short short *"fict ion * 
in six^ selected publications over'' a two ye^V 

.period.,. The magazines, .included -a- -traditional, 



category:. *Redbook, Gopd Houselceeping r ^nd- 
Ladies * Hpme^ournal ; ^and ^ con tempo ratry cat- 

* egory: Essence , Ms . .and Cosmopolitan ^ 

The fictional women were investigated in, 
terms of race,, age,"* education, occupation, 
.and marital, status. Goals of the women, and 

" themes of the. stories were scrutinized. .An 
attempt Va» itjade to discover whether, fictioa- 

,\ al. women in^^e early seventies were allowed 
to violate socriebail taboos. 

Analysis showed no v^st differences be^ 
tweeA fictional women in 'tAe -two magazine . 
categories. Goal^s &nd themes were- 'similar. 
In only a few cades are. fictional women, even 
in 'the ' contemporary category, ^llowed to vio- 

late sofrietal^ mores . A major point in -the 

•r . 'f , ' . » , ^ 

thesis was upder-representation of minorities • 

and of professional, thinking, independent 

wome^^ in either magazine category* ^ 
***** " ' 

* \ The 'universality of, women, a reli^ance on 
"for|iula .stories, and ^he. generally cbjiserva- 
tive tone of 'national magazines -seeking^mass 
audiences appear to account for a* common homo-' 
geneity of stories in both , magazine categar-: ' 
ies,, in spit^e of the contemporary magazines* 

^prpfessed philosophies., ^ 
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" * - A COMPARISON" OF^ BXSS 
IN NEWa STORIES 
OF THREE METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPE^^S 
RELAT^ING TO THE OWEN LATTlMORfe CASE 

/ Sherman, Grant, M,S. 

California State University., 
San Jose, 1973. 

K 

Advis-er: - Dennis Brown 



When Senatcfr Joseph McCarthy ,sty:faced in 
February, 1930, brandishing* a sheaf off papers 
containing^ the ncimes of 205 persons he 
Charged . . were made known to the Secre- 
tary of'State as being meml!>ers of the. Commu- 
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nist Party and who were nevertheless and are 

*■ " . ' 

stfll working and shaping policy" in the State 
' ' '» 

Department,"' he. began one of the darkest eras 
in modern American history. Having been some 
miles away from the capitol building at the 
time, he refrained ^rom naming any of the^20'5 
(a quantity "which diminished several times in 
later )^petitions of the charge) , since his 
mantle ot congressional immunity had to be 
left behind. , ^/-^ 

Probably the, most 'famous of the persons 
whose name was ostensibly on the lis.t was 
Professor Owen Lattimore of the facility of 
Johns Hopkins .University, who at the Uimer was 

« r 

in Afghajiistan on a- United Nations' mission. 

. • ' • I ^ 

A- quiet/ mild-mannered, unobtrusive scholar, r 

the professor, who was probably the most / 

knowledgable expert on the Far East, was 

stunned the next month to receive a cable " 

fxom the Associated^ Press , stating tfrat Mc-r 

earthy had bran^e^^him as . . « t;he top ^ 

Russian espionage agent in the United States." 

The chdrge was incredibly far *f rom the 

truth, but this fact did not spare Lattimore 

some .the most anguisffed days of his life. 

Truth eventually prevailed, aj)^ McCarfhy's ' 

charges were proved to be outrageously 

groundless ♦ - ^ _ ' 

All media were on the scene, including 

-television. But this thesis i-s concerned * *\ 

Vith the quantity, cjualit^, and direction of • 

bias ^ in direct news vxeports , to the exclus- 

ion of ^editorials 'and opinion columnsy among 

three influential ixewsp^ers. The New York 

Times , th^ Chicago Tribune , ancl, because of 

its effect on our 'i;e^ion,^the San Francisco 

Chronicle . \ ^ 

While the study used as its principal 

source material the editions pf papers cover- 

jdog Lattimore news' in a period • between May 

14, 1950, and August 29 of , the same year, it 
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alsoUxamined the backgrounds of the f/amikes 
who*-hWe run^he newspapers' for many <|ecad^ 
in *an feffort. to find some correlation |betwee^ 
family Jsocio-political' philosophies alid the 
direction of, the slant of the news stories. 

Direct interviews and corresponience 
with many figures connected with the' case or 
involved in sinriiar cases, including Dr. Lat- 
•timore; his attorney, Abe Fortas; three of 
the "Hollywood Ten" screenwriters who were 
, victimized by the well-fed dragon of Commu- 
nism; and others, ^ent their input to the 
thesis data. A rich bibliography which this 
writer was. fortunate to have read^ver many 
years of interest in the phenomenon of Mc- * 
Carthyism and its permanent aftermaths ,^ wa? 
of immeasurable help* 

It is the researcher's b^iliof that, 
while an easy measure of l)ias — particularly 
in a journalistic era when interpretative re- 
porting can masquerade in < subjective cloak 
— has not been found, this thesis may well 
have advanced the search another meaningful 
step. / ' 
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* THE STRUCTURE r WINNERS, ANP CRITICISM^ ^ 

OF THE PULITZER PRIZE IN PHOTOGRAPHY' 
FROM'*a942 TO 1972 

G^y, D. Green, M,S, - o 

, »*Ea«t' Texas State University, 1972 • ■ 

Advig^er: Otha C. Spencer 

^ « • ' 

Prime" obpective of* this study was to 
'bring ijito on© ddctfinent the thirty^-year 
'history of tli^-Pulibzer Prize in photography^ 
including the structure, winners,* and criti- ' 

cisms, *f ' . 

* . ~' • 

Research^ involved searching through 
newspapers, magazines, and books to obtain 

- , <, - - Ti* 
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pieces of information pertaining to the 
winners and their -pr::ize^ pictures,^ as weLl as 
contacting individuals and publications. j 

The Pulitzer Prize in photogj^aghy over 
its thirty-year history has become one of the 
top awards in the . f ield.of pho.to journalism. 

^^ince 1942, it has traced the steps of - 
man from Mount Suribachi on Iwo 5rima^to the 
campus of Kent State University covering 
major news events of the world. 

The structure of the Pulitzer Prizfe in 
photography as stated in Joseph Pulitzer's 
will has remained in effect and has achieved 
its goal of maintaining a high quality of 
photojournalism. ^ • 

Almost every phasfe -has been .criticized 
including the selection procedure,, advisory- 
board, and winners. Perhaps the most 
frequent criticism is that the winning 
pictures always deal w^th death or tragedy. 
The bulk of the pictures submitted for . 
judging in the Pulitzer Prize contest comes 
from newspaper and magazine photojournalists. 
1*hese are assigned to cover the major neWs 
events of the world which are usually Wars or 
Other cat^s>trophes'. ' ' - " - 

In 1968 the advisory board added a 
feature category. Since /.the advisory '*board 
does notv^plain the 'decisions it makes, it 
can or^y be surmised that the humerous . 
attacks on t\e c^fi^ory of photography con- 
vinced the boa^d of the need for a new 
category. \ 
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.£r>.4 S^UDY OF POJ^ITICAL BROADCASTli^G UND^R 
i ' '>SpCTION-S015 (J^THfc. COMMUNICATIONS A(^^ 

^^7^ ^^^-j^^^g School of Communications 

// * \ ':!the "University of .Pennsylvania 

v; V ' ^ 1972 

"rv- ■ .. • .■ . - • ■ 

, % The study analyzes the consequences of 

'^1 , Section Si's, or the Communicatioi^_AQ.t;_iipon , f 
,^ i;he' Presidential campaign process,* The ris- 

r ing cosi:s of political campaigning on the ' 

' . ' . ' ' ' - , \ ' ^' 

broadcast media and the near blackout of 

\ minority candidates **^iews are'* attributed to 

the equal opportiinities" provision of Sec- 

tion 315, . . # 

'^.The study xeviews the history of 

' , • \ . 

Presidential campaigning on broadcast ^media 

from th4 i-nception of xadib buoadcasting in^ ' 

1920* through tli^* 1968 ^election, focusing' on 

the > institutional! ar;:angementS whi contri- 
, ' ' ' I . * ' , . 

'• touted Jtp, changes in the regulatory policy — . 

, ,<fcamRa^gn*'Sfcrategies/ broadcast economics/ ^ 

" 'V 

«• advertising^ and hews programming. ^ < 

*% ' ' By fexaminitig the fJolicy-mariirrg pridfeftss - ^ 
^ Ain p9lit:ical h^oadcafeting* it Wa^^ii^nciuded * ^ 
. thafcTt^ie institutional -f-actorS * • >revertt 
j^^^itf/ti -ih the direction opening ' access to ** * 
/ .Jbbi(^^^<S5eistjnedia for Presidential c^andi- 
dates are;. *»th|5* ijjciimRents * advantageous*' • 
*^ media positior^ as .cin incumbent officeholder/ , 
»th^ broad ousters* relationship with Congress, 

' 4 . 

. latter Is trust in tlie status quo an^ the 
FCC * s f ai'lute to reinterpret the poll^yv ^ 
* Proposals to»'amend Section 3L5 are anal-* 
. yse<i in terms of their objectives an(i their 
-po'litidal and economic consequences. .The 
following types of proposals «re reviewed : 
,rfep^al of Sectifen 315/ lowering advertising;, 
* rates for political candidates, free' time'al-. 
looatiohs amd a redefinition of' who is^ a , 



"legally qualiiied . candidate. Jt was found 
that those ^plans which guarantee free time 
during the general ^leption, which differen- 
' tiate among the majority and minority^ candi- 
dates and. which provide some econ^i^y^c^incenr 

» . * 

-tive to- the broadcaster, would improve upon 

* c ' ' 

the^ preserit system's failures. • 

— ^ ... - , ' % 



The study^goes on to explore the eco- . 

*♦* 

. nomic feasibility of free time by correlating 
composite broadcast revenues of ne^oi^k af- 
filiated "stations with their political broad- 
casting xjevenues and time allocations in -th^ 
* 1*968 election. It was found thSt cSindidates 
received fr^e time' on- those stations on which 
they bdught time. Station profitability had 
L little^ef fett on vtim^ devoted to the 

• •# 

.Presidential electix)n. Hence a policy <R- 
signed to include. some measure of free time 
is feasible* in terms of J^the iparket arrange- 
ments existing in .the broadcast .industry/.' 
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THE UTILIZATION OF Cf^DSED-CIRCUjT 
TELEVISION AS A ^REHABILITATIVE FACTOR fw^ 
IJiLINOIS STATE PRISONS: 
" \ * '/ A RESEARCH PRO'POSAI^ 
* * ' f 

Jerold Morris Gruebel, M.S. * . 

University of Illinois^ 1972 , 

Advisor Dpnald p. Mullally 

The*^urpose of this study was to explore 

0' 

the p0Ssibilit4.es of using closed-circuit 

^ *^ . ' 

television as a rehabilitative factor in 

, : ' ^ 

Iliinoi's state prisons. The writer wanted to 
learn some basic facts about how both open- 
and closed-circuit television is now being 
used, and misused in Illinois state prisons/ 
and with. 'these facts / he wanted to plan a 
more effective use for this medium -in correc- 
tionai surroundings. " To obtain these facts/ 
the writer.. conducted survey of the seveh 



1 



state penal institutions in Illinois. Ttie^ 
• «.wr:iter* also^ corresponded with,^ and iiiter-,. . 

' viewed, sociologists,. .psych9logists, crimi- 
nologists, and educator^ across the state of 
Illinois who have dealt yi.th the problems of ' 
rehabilitating prison inmates^ Tljis* study 
was begun^in the* Fall .of 1971-and, completed 
in the Spring of 1972. * « 

"Television ha^ the potential to be a 
si^if leant factor in rehabilitating o^ffend- 

^e;:s, although at this point there Is .lo.rea- 
spn -to be oyerly optimistic. The writer is 
convinrced of siich potential, particularly in 
view 9f the general population's effective - 
use of the medium -for education, info^rma- 

tion transfer, attitude change^ and enter- 
* ' # * 

tcfinment.. Yet, in analyzing the results of 
this study, the writer concluded that, by 
and large, television is being misused in 
correctional surroundings. While television 
appears to be an important part of the daily 
life of prison inmates,^ the primary role it 
serves is that of '^sntertavine;:. 

Since additional planning.- and research 
is necessary, the writer was unable to de- 
veldp a specific ^methodology for implementing 
a CCTV system as a rehabilitative factor in 
Illinois state prisons. Hov^ever, he recog- 
nizes at least five 'categori^l uses of the 
medium to be considered: (1) academic educa- 
tion; (2) vocational training; (3) prison 
news programming; (4) creative expression; 
(5)^ communications skills training. These 
uses of CCTV have the potential to indirectly 
effect change, in inmates* a^itudes. Futurm^ 
research may find a sixt^h categorical use of 
bCTV ih which messages conveyed via the medi- 
um are directly responsible for changing in- 
mates' attitudes. 
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A CONTRQVERSIAL PERSONALITY 
'in the press : 
A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE MILWi?tHCEE 
•PRESS' TREATMENT OF FATHER JAMES - ■ 
. GROPPI AT TiiE HEIGHT OF THE OPEN 

HOUSING DEMONSTRATIONS. AUGUST 28- 

; SEPTEMBER 8, 1967 '\ 

William E. Gulas, .M.A. 

Marquette University, -1972 

Adviser': James Arnold *' . t 

This thesis is a cage study o^ how the 
Milwaukee Journal and Milwaukee Sentinel 
. covered Father James E. Groppi's role .in, 
Milwaukee''S open housing demonstrations in 
late summer, 1967, in comparispn to the 
coverage given other Vhite an(J black protest 
and community leaders. The purpose was to 
shed light on the status conferral- .process. 

The study used descriptive analysis 
methods. Identifying and enumerating the 
display and coverage given to Groppi in 
comparison to that given to other individuals 
..and groups. A detailed description of how, 
when and where Groppi and other newsmaker's 
figured in the news reports of the Milwaukee 
dailies is presented for the first two weeks 

of the demonstrations. News articles, head- 
lines, news pictures and editorials were 
analyzed, i^he study is preceded by k chapter 
outlining- Groppi ' s involveme;it in the 
Milwaukee black protest movement. 

Statistically, there was little signif- 
icant difference in the attention the Journal 
^ and the Sentinel gave the protest story and 
Father , Groppi ' s partigipation in it. Both 
devoted an equal amount of space and stories. 
Evidence indicated that, contrary to general 
impression, Groppi's rold*was played down by. 
the Milwaukee press. Mayor Maier's reaction 
to the protest marches and the Milwat!Xee 
.police's actions during.- the marches received 
more attention th*cin Groppi!l||lhd other individ- 



,uais and groups. ' , 

, Evidence indicated that the Kerner 
report* .on xiots was rJkght in criticizing the 
press for not adequately keeping communica- 
tions lines open- to- the i^lack' community. 
Milwaukee black leaders received a signifi- 
cantly small amount of coverage. National 
black .leaders fared better, but their cdver-' 

"age was minimal^ in compaci^on to that given 
white public officials. Groppi received more 
news attention than any <Jther protest leader. 
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PERCEPTION -OF- BIAS IN INTERNATIONAL ^ 
SOURCES AND ITS RELATION WiTH THE 
INTERPRETATION OF MESSAGES 

• Nawin Gupta, M-A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

Adviser: ^Robert N» Pierce 

The meaning "people attach to a. message 
is influenced by the image of the source the 
people have in their minds. It is contended 
in this 6hesis that the policies of inter- " \ 
national actors .toward a nation leave an 
image in the minds of nationals of the « 
nation*. The. thesis seeka to study the 
•relation of such images to. perceived 
biases in the international sources and* 
the' relationship's effects on the inter- 
pretation of messages.. 

Findings are based on interviews with 
sixty adult male Indians affiliated with 4:he 
University of Florida. Images of the United 
States of America, The. New .York Times , the 
Union of ""Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
Pravda in relation tb the December, 1971, 
•India-Pakistan war were. a5>certained. 

Th6 findings indicate there i§ a defi- 
nite relationship between the images of 
these sources and' interpretation of 
messages. 
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USE'OF FEDERAL .FREEDOM. OF INFORJ^flON 
XEGISLAI^ION BY TENNESSEE NEWSPAPERS 
TO OBTAIN GOVERNMENT- INFOI^MATION : 
A HISTORICAL AND SURVEY ' STUDY- 

* Louis M. Gwin,Jr,, M»S. 

University of Tennessee, 1972 

Advisor: B. Ke^ly Leiter 

* 

The purposes of this study were il)to 
determine thfe .-knowledge Tennessee newspaper 
publishers and editors have of the Freedom 
of Information Act, (2) to detail specific 
court cases where individual Tennessee news- 
paper publishers and e*di'tors have demon- ' 
strated their knowledge of the legislation 
and have implemented it successfully , *and 
(3) to provide a set of-* guidelines for^^ 
Tennessee newspaper publishers and editors, 
to assist them in using the Freedom of, In- 
formatioji Act for the purpose .of obtaining 
non-classified public information from the 
* various agencies of the federal govern- 
men t . , * 

Data ^ were obtained through a mail 
survey of 140 principal' decision makers at 
Tennessee' daily and weekly newspapers. Re- 
plies were received from 65 principal de- 
cision makers. Or 46*4 per cent of those * 
contacted. A methodological experiment 
was also conducted on a mailing technique. 
Results- 6f the experiment indicated that the 
placement of fingerprints on questionnaire- 
containing envelopes has no appreciable, 
effect on mail response rate. 

Results of the survey indicated that 
prin.cipal decision makers at daily news- 
papers were better informed about the Free- 
dom of Infofifiation Act than their counter- 
parts at weekly newspapers, Howeve]*', no 
conclusion could be reached concerning the 
adequacy of each ^decision maker's knowle*dge 



of the -legislation. - 

Pnly two oi the principal decision 

makers responding to the questionnaire ' " ' 

. ... 
stated that their newspapers had threatened 

to take an agency of the* federal government 
to court under the Jegislation. ' One of these 
two newspapers foltowed through on the threat ' 
and filed suit under the act, eventually 
winning disclosure of information. 

The study concluded by providing a set 
of guidelines for Tennessee newspaper pub- 
' li sheiks' and editors which hopefully will 
assist them .in using the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act effectively/ 
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A "CONSTRUCT" ANALYSIS OF T^ILEVISION 
NEWSCASTS: A METHOlir^ND ITS APPLICATION 

' " Geoffrey- Haines-Stiles M. A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 197^ 

Adviser: Sol Worth 

This study analyzed some aspects of 
"news" as presented on television through the 
development and application of a method which 
it called "construct" analysis. .This method 
was based on what was argued to be a theoret- 
ical and practical difference between the 
"content" of printed statements and "content" 
as "expressed" in images accompanied by 
sound-track. It was felt that many past 
studies failed to allow for such differences. 

In order to describe thefie images, a 
•news Item was considered on three levels: 
(1) in terms of Content variables, that is, 
length/ position, and other such traditional 
indices; {2) as ci particular Presentation 
em*ploying a specific audio-visual format, 
such as man-on-camera ,^ sound or silent film, 
slide, and so on; (3)- as a shot of video or 



_ iilm .possessing., certain Construct c harac ter- 
. istics,^such as length of shot, camera . ' 
- height/ and other "cinematic" variables. 

A coding ins trunrenfc ^based on this frairte- 
worJc was applied to a i-day, 3 station sampl< 
of the 11 o'clock newscasts of the 
Philadelphia network affiliates, (KYW, WPVI 
and WCAU) . The chief aims of the study .were 
to discover: 
V (a) whether there were diffeiJences between 
the stations on any of the 3 leve;is , or on 
some and not on others? 

(b) whethef^ there were differences within 
• d. 

' • . ' \ . . >• ^ 

stations m theu treatJi^eryt .pf -dr^fecent- 
Content -cate'gorie's by J^he U§fe"df contrasting 
Presentation or Construct variables? 

(c) whether such" results as might Ise obtained 
would ^add any significant contributions to 
previous technique^ employed in similar or 
related studies? 

The results indicated that' while varia- 
.tions did exist at the level of Content, 
there .were also clear individualities of 
handling both Presentation and Construct 
variables which would not have' been demon- 
strated without the use of such a method. In 
dealing with "Other" and "Bad^' news, for 
example,, stations not only positioned such 
items differently, within the newscasts jsut 
also employed contrasting audio-visual 
formats and 'film shots which varied in ways 
previous studies in film and instructional 
television had shown might be of significance 
for attitude, recall and information gain. 
Stations also varied from each other within 
such differences. Content-related categories 
of Item, such as Person- or Issue-oriented, 
Hard news or Features, were also subject to 
differences in treatjnent. 

Such results showed the method to be ap- 
plicable not only to a description of "style" 



in a visual medium such as television, but 
also-as'-an indication ^of .the latitude with 
whictr stations might ptesent ^'news" in the 
same-market and same period of -time. The 
study thus contributes not only to resea>:ch 
on television news hut also to. the techniques 
available* to. analyze, the visual elements of » . 
9ther genres of film or television. * 
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THEDA BARA AND THE VAMP PHENOMENON 
19X5-1920' 

• Gay la Jamison Hamilton, M.A. ' - . 

University of .jPeorgia, 1972 

Adviser: 'Barbara McKenzie 

When Fox Film ^Company released* Theda 
Bara's first'film, A Fool There Was , in 1915, 
the career of the most f^otfs screen vampire 
was launched. In the space of three aiid one- ^ 
half years -with Fox, Miss Bara madfe forty 
films, and played the role of vampire in most 
of the films. The publicity department at 
Fox created a myth, a personality for Miss 
BaiTa that she retained, in the public eye, 
until her death in 1955 although her last 
film was made in 1926. " . ' 

This 'thesis examines the vampire myth as 
a popular legend thaffc can^be traced from an- 
cient Greece to the vampire films of. Theda 
Bara, the creation of the Theda Bara vampire 
myth, and the use" of the myth in Miss Bara's 
films. There is also an examination of the 
fading in popularity of the vampire, or 
"vamp," film. Miss Barai's importance as the 
first sex go^degs .and first "staT" ho have a 
completely synthetic personality created for 
publicity .purposes has been largely ignored 
by film' his.torians. This study attempts to 
realize again the importance this popular 
actress whose mefcepric popularity was as ^ ' \\ 
'brief as it was brilliant.- 
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A STUDY OF s Object-matter content 

AND SOURCE OF PHOTOGRAPHS AT THREE 
SMALL-GITY AND THREE* METROPOLITAN 
* . DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

Roy D.^Hamric, M.A. 

North Texas State University, 1973 

^ , Adviser: Reginald' C. Westmoreland 

This study was <:oncerned with the sub-- 
ject-matter content and source of photographs 
at three small-city and three metropolitan 
Texas newspapers. An analysis was conduc^bed 
over a-'fourteen-^day period at six daily news- 
papers: ^ The Dallas Morning - ^ews . The Fort ' 
Worvth ' Star - Telegram , The Houston Chronicle , . 
The Sherman Democrat , The Paris News , and The 
Midland Reporter - Telegram. The analysis -was 
conducted to determine yhat types of subject- 
matter content, either hard- newj or soft new^, 
appeared most frequently in newspaper photo-; 
graphs, and to determine whether or hot there 
was any relationship between subject-matter* 
content and the source of photograph's. * ^ 
The 3tudy found practices at all six^ 
newspapers supported the hypothesis* that the 
majority of locally produced pictures depict 

. .soft-news events, rather than hard-news . 
events. Practices at all three newspapers.^ 
also supptorted the hypothesis that picture- ' 
page and multi -picture layouts primarily de~ 
/ prct scS'ft-news events. Practices at all 
threat metropolitan newspapers and one of the 

^ small-oi^tj' dailies supported the hypothesis 

that news-i-service pictures provide the-great- 
' '*est "ntmtber* of hard-news pictures in the jnews- 
\ ^ jpap'ers . , 

, t>Dur±n^ the study, it was found that few 
,i . ' ' ' ■ 

exampjesr of . picture coverage occurred which- 

showed hai?d-news events in normal, calm set- 

..tings, such as city' councii or school board 

. meetings, and- that the majority of pictures 

published depicted soft news events. It ap- 



pears- that by not assigning more photographic 

coverage jbo 'such non-dramatic _Jiard-news 

, ■■ * » _ »• 

events editor^ are missing significant oppor- 

"... - » 

^tunities to present more* hard news pictures 
to readers. 
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NEW ^ CHINA NEWS AGENCY AND • 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATrONS 1968-1971 

Marcus Whitney Hansen," M. A. ' 

' University of North Carolina 

Adviser: 'john B. jvdams 

-This thesis ^examines the relatipnship 
between China's foreign policy objectives and'^ 
. international communications. A single 
■ government communications channel, -the New 
China Agency, is the medium studied. A 
content analysis examination focuses on 
' detection of* the order of importance to 

^Communist China of world regions. An anal-? 
' ysis is made to determine the relative weight 
the Chinese Communists give different world 
regions and the results ob1;ained compared to 
^ the rank, order of foreign policies attributed 
to Peking. The study indicates that the New. 
China News Agency's international operation 
. • does support .China's foreign'policy objec- 
, tives,, buti ^ot in the rank order attributed 
to Peking; China's foreign policy objectives 
were supported by NCNA message flow in the 
order: Asia, Europe, the Middle East and 
North -Africa, Sub-Sahara Africa, the United 
States and Latin America, Analysis of the 
^ relationship between .China's foreign policy 
^ ^ objectives and 'its international' hews service 
iridicatj3d that possibly' China* s international 
communication operation was more concerned 
with national security than with proclaimed 
foreign policy objectives putside Asia. 
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AN EVAIiUATiON OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN UTAH 'PUBLIC SCHOOL I \ 
DISTRICTS AND THE UTAH - 
. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Rodger LeRoy Hardy, M.A. 

.Brigham Young University, 1972 

Adviser: Rulori L.'. Bradley " - 

The purpose of this study was to 'deter- 
mine the state of public relations in Utah 
school districts and the Utah State Board of 
Education. A model, constructed from library 
res^rch and consultation* A^ith professors at 
Brigham Xqung University's Department of 
. Communications and- practitioners in the * 
field, served as. a measuring devise. 

Two questionnaires were employed to gain 
data. All „schOol districts were considered 
in the first questionnaire, but only those 
responding, with directors or programs were 
considered in the second questionnaire. 

Overall, the public relations practices 
in the districts that responded are poor. 
Analysis indicated that public relations is 
largely undeveloped, in most districts. The 
State Board of Education is making the most 
strides in developing public relations. 
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VIEWING BEHAVIOR AND INTERPRETIVE 
' .STl^TEGIES OF'^A THOTOGRAPHIC 
NARRATIVE AS A FUNCTION OF VARIATION 
IN STORY TITLET AND SUBJECT AGE. , 

Thomas A* Harlan, m.A. 

The University of Pennsylvania, 1^972 

Adviser: Larry p.. Gross 

A study was designed to examine the way 
children of different ^ages interpret -the be-' 
havior of people seen on^film. Children of 
two different ages, 7-8 and, 10-11,- were shown 
a 35 mm. color slide narrative depicting the 

\ ' " 
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behavior of a doctor who violates a social 
norm by not stopping at an accident. 
^ A 'second variation involved the%dntro- 
Eduction of a title for the story; In two 
condition? title cards read, "The Doctor," 
and "The Doctor Who Didn't Help" respec-N ' 
tively. A third version contained no title. 
Respondents viewed the pictures individually 
at their own p^ce and then were given a stan-' 
dard interview which elecited their versions* 
of the story and probed for the evidence they 
would use in justifying their ' interpreta- 
tions. 

Analysis of the interview trans cri p'tion s . 
indicated evidence for a .gradual development 
of interpretive competence. The yoUnger 
children were able to recognize the person 
dfepicted in tenns of co'nventional role 
attributes (doctor, nurse, etc.) and could * 
put these events together in a sequence. 
However, when askedVabout the doctor's behav- 
* ior, the younger chi3,dren gave 'answers' that 
were completely consistent with the general 
social knowledge they had' about him in terms 
of role attributes, even when. -this stereo- 
typed image had been directly, contradicted by 
the infomnation In the ^pictures. Older 
children were able to utilize situational as- 
pects of^the sequence to account for the 
counter -normative b'ehcivior. 

Additional analysis suggested that the 
presence of the tittles may have affected the 
interpretations of all age groups. Younger 
children in the "The Doctor Who Didn't Help" ' 
condi tion -who did not even report the acci- 
dent were still negative toward the doctor. 
These children seemed to reflect an awareness 
of the messagefulness of the narrative (that 
they shouldn ' t ^like the doctor) evert though 
they did not report seeing him ignore the 
accident victim. Other evidence was cited 



ftom both age groups to- suggest -that such an 
awareness was probably due^t^) the presence of 
the titles*. 
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* .FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS AS AN EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUE TOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
f ' PROGRAMS": 'A CASE STUDY 'OK . ' " 

^ , NIPPON KOKAN KABUSHIKI KAISHA 

Judy Harris* M.A. 

University of Texas, 1972 

Adviser :^ Alan Scott r . 

This thesis provides a qualitative 
research procedure "as a means of evaluation 
of media material as related to industrial, 
and international, public relations program. 

'Functional analysis, as rel-ated to mass' 
communications* studies, supplies. a technique 
for reviewing public relations programs , ♦ 
according to- target audiences, cbiftpany dbje^c- 
tives and goaJbs, and public relations goals. 

Theosix-y^ar file* of material on the 
Japanese steel and shipbuilding firm, Nippon 
Kokan Kabushiki Kaisha, exemplifies the • 
sample" study for the functional"' analysis 
technique. 
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AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF DALDAS-FORT WORTH * 
• , .COMMERCIAL^ TELEVISION 

NEWSETTLM. TECHNIQUES ' 

■ Fred A. Haskett, M.S. 

5ast* Texas State University, 1973 

\ Adviser:. Otha C-. Spender 

The purposes of this study were (1) to 
expand knowledge of techniques and require- 
ments of television newsfilm for students 
interested, in broadcast jourhalism; (2) to 
explore, new methods and techniques used by 
Dallas-Fort Worth area stations;- and (3) to 



identify problems and establish standards of 
television newsfilm. 

o — 
Since no previous studies have been 

conducted, no formal or published' materials 
dealing with the subject, on the local level, 
are available. Research consisted of per- 
spnal interviews with television news person- 
nel in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. Related 
information at the network level \as secured 
from magazine articles and books on the 
'subject, <Splus interviews. 

The: study revealed that television news- 

film in the Dallas-Forjb Worth area is not' 

i 

equal to major-market quality. Management 
complains of a lack of quality newsfilm but 
will not", remedy the situation- by supplemen- 
^ tary training of personnel-. Furthermore, the 
study revealed an ignorance of film technique 
by news writers and reporters. 

Television newsfilm reporting has made 
rapid mechanical 'progress in the five years 
since 1968. Although n&wsfilm is not 
completely understood by the people who use 
it, improvement is evident, 
' " . " . I 
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JEWS, ARABS, THE PRESS, 
. AND THE i967 CRISIS 

Nishan Havandijian, M.A. 

University of Georgia, 1972 

Adviser: Frazief Moore 

The purpose of this thesis was to deter- 

how the Arab and Israeli press presented the 

. Middle Eastern crisis in 1967. The press as 

a powerful information medium had a. definite 

role to play. The writer tried to detect 

some underlying concepts which prompted the 

press in Egypt and Israel to view the events . 

through different perspectives. The survey 

encompassed the period ranging from May 25 to 
June 11. Thus the survey was divided into 
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the pre war days when the blockade-of the' 
Gulf of Akaba was the most pressing issue, 
the ensuing war which broke out on the morn- * 
ing of June 6, the defeat of the Arab armies 
and the fall and rise of Egypt* s. Nasser. In 

surveying th^ Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram .and' 

■ti- 
the Israeli Jerusalem Post the writer de- 
tected that both newspapers followed a cer- 
tain systematic plan. The press worked joh 
- two different fronts: the, home front arid the 
international^ front. 

Because the superpowers, America and the 
Soviet Union, stood as the respective vil- 
lains the comments on the*5ituation by an 
American and Soviet newspaper was added. The 
Egyptian press covered intensively the al- 
leged active American intervention i,n the 
conflict, while the Israeli press accused the 
Soviet Union of instigating- its Arab clients. 

Emotionalism and strident editorials 
were pe);vasive in the Arab press.. It fenced 
up psychologically the home ^ront by boasting 
a premature victory which at the end turned 
out to be d blatant defeat. On the inter- 
national front' i^ reported the sympathy oiE 
the Third World for the Arab cause. Reports 
of casualties and damages were absent. Until 
the end the Arab press never mentioned' any 
territories lost to the enemy. 

The Israeli press was -more reliable be- 
cause the Jewish State was winning the war * 
with, minimal losses.. It was less polemical 
than the Arab press and there was a great 
concentration on the united front at home and 
to a lesser extent on the sympathy of the ^ 
West and in Jey/s in the diaspora. 
The New York Times and the Moscow News viewed 
harshly each other in their^ editorial com- 
ments. The former saw Egyptian President as 
a capricious dictator and expressed its 
sympathy" for beleaguered Israel-. Moscow News 
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unequivocally condemned the Israelis as the. 
main source of trouble in the Middle East 
,with their expcinsions, and designs. * Overall 
• 'the press' was not up to the recognized 
standards of professional journalism. In 
wartime there are*some attenuating. circum- . 
'stances where national security and public 
morale are taken into consideration. The 
hope is that there will be more objective 
evaluation especially from the Arab press so 
that the credibility gap can be narrowed. . 



Index, Words : . 1967^ Middle 'Eastern Ci:isis> - 
Akaba .blockade , Objective evaluatior), Six pay 
War, Arab Defeat, 'American View, Soviet View. 



generals, railroad presidents, ifandm^tgrs^, 
several- Texas Governors, and more Cong'rfessmen 
and Senators than he can remember. He led\ 
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' ^ "OLD SCHOOL JOURNALIST" : 

A BIOGRAPHY OF CLAUD EASTERLY 

* Robert E. Hays il, M.S. 

East Texas State University, 1972 

Adviser: W. J. Bell ^ 

Easterly h^s been -a part of The Denison 
Herald for almost 50 years. This is one of 

, the better small dailies, ^and it has exerted 
a strong influence on its circulation area. 

The interviews with Easterly and his 
associates were recorded on tape.^ All perti-^ 
nent material was examined in The Herald 
reference room as well as pertinent copies of 
the newspaper. Some former associates were 
contacted by letter. 

Easterly, managing editor of. The Herald 
and vice-president of the Denison Hetald 
Inc. , will upon his retirement, have 

ncompleted forty-seven years of journalistic 
service at one newspaper. Because Denison 
was a leading railroaS center. Easterly had 
an unusual opportunity to interview five 
Presidents, several Vice Presidents, a . 
Speaker of the U.S« House of Representatives, 
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the campaign to get Denison recognized as the 
birthplace of President Eisenhower. He was 
on the scene -at several important, happenings 
ill Denison as well as. Grayson County. He 
also directed a 120-pa^e^ special .edition 

marking Denison "-s .one-hundredth birthday. 
I* 

Easterly won't be recorded in journalism 

history among the outstanding journalists, 

but the impact of the Easterly s on small- town 

i . • 

journalism has been great in their commu- 

*\ 

• nities. His philosophy of journalism is not 
unique but is one shared by many so--calXed * 
"old school" journalists, a breed of news- . 
papernfen which many feel are dying out. 

- • -155- ' . 

A SURVEY OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ' 
PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAMS IN TEXAS 

A. Alan Heath, M.A. 

..East Texas State "University, 1973 

Adviser: W, J, Bell 

"feurf(&se of this study was to provide 
information on "the various photography pro- 
grams in ji^the"y§tate of, Texas. Many colleges 
and uni^v^slties in recent years have begun 
photography programs because of ^a growing n 
student interest. Because of this intense *■ 
studentx iht'erest/ many programs were initi- 
ated wi:|h insuf f icienjb budget arid with 
instructors with insufficient background. 

'As interest in photography groves 

C'fV 

thr6u^Hput_the 70 's even more programs will., 
"be initiated. This study was undertaken in 
the opinion that the more a' photography 
instructor knows about other photography 
programs, the easier it will be to get his 
own gqing. 



Since hardly any material was published 
on Texas college and university photography 
programs, much of the research was prima;:y. 

* Most of the information was obtained through 
-a mail survey sent out to eighty-one ..Texas 
colleges and -universities. 

Other information was obtained ^from ^ 
personal interviews with photography instruc- 
tors and from photography texts, magazines, 
and unpublished reports and theses. 

• Forty-eight of the eighty-one schools 
responded to the questionnaire. Of .the 
responding schools, twenty-two (45.83 

per* cent) had no formal curriculum while 
\. - « 

twenty-six (54.17 per cent) did. 

Other findings included information on 

the curri'fculum, facilities, equipment, and 

instructors the' surveyed schools. Mo;^e 

space^ and equipment was an- important need of 

Texas colleges and universities as well ,as * 

development of better photography programs. 

* The most important finding was the ex- ^ 
pressed need for some type of photography 
progrcun at .all responding^ Texa^ .colleges and 
universities. 
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A PANEL 0^ GAINESVILLE„SUN . READERS * 
ATTITUDES AND KNOWLEDGE* ABOUT THE 
JUVENILE COURT BEFORE AND AFTER 
UNSOLICITED EXPOSURE TO A SERIES OF 
PUBLISHED ARTICLES 

Frances Snider Hesser, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1973 

Adviser: Harry H. Griggs 



' Florida •s juvenile courts have been 
effectively closed to journalists by judges, 
protecting the' identities of juveniles. 
Although most judges are well qualified, 
some abuse the rights of juveniles. 

Because of a conviction the public' 



needs to know about such courts, a re- 
search project was undertaken with the 
cooperation of the Alachua.^ County • 
Juveniie^Court and* The Gainesville 'Sun to 
see if 'the mass media 'can interest the ^ 
public in the court. A ,pane,l of repre-, 
sentative Sun subscribers were questioned 
before and after a series of eight articles 
about the court. were published. 

The results showed that few panel 
members noticed or read* the articles • 
This lead' to the conclusion that a good 
public relations campaign might be a 
better means of informing»-the public ^' 
about the court system. • 
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LAND USE AT INTERCHANGE AREAS 
^ James R. Hicks, Jr,, M.S. 

• University of Wisconsin, 1972 

Advisor: John Fett ^ o 

The purpose of this project was to pro-- 
duce a 16mm informational motion picture * 
about the problems assopiated with develop- 
mentv^around freeway interchanges. The finish- 
ed film is 2,0 minutes long, 1$ in color and- 
contains narrated as well *as lip sync sec- 
tions . ~ — ^ — 



er|c 
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The film looks at various problems which 
\can crop up at uncontrolled interchange areas 
-S»specially ruraL areas. These problems in- 
clTide\dangerous traffic patterns, incompat- 
ible land uses, destruction of natural areas 
and proliferation of signs ancf power poles. 

The film\5uggests that local governments 
take close looksvat thes^ areas before' the 
in£erchange^ are constructed and decide what 
uses would be best suited to each area.^ Ad-' 
vanced planning and stritt regulation of or- 



dinances are stressed. " 
Wisconsin locations are used exclusively 
' and-^ the:- film Is ^strewn with on-camera .state'- 
ments by Jocafl Wisconsin of ficiafls and resi- 
dents. . " , ' : ' il 

' The Masters*' project included subject 
matter research," consultation wi'th highway 
and planning experts, organization of shoot- 

ing schedules scripting, work print editing 

' • " ^/ \ 

and overseeing, of laboratory york including , 

Sound layout and narratijon recording. . ^ 
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A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF SELECTED.^ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. FUNCTIONS OF^ THE 
' "DALLAS POLICE DEPARTMENT'S •PUBLIC- 
INFORMATION OFFICE 

John E." Hilbig, M.A.^ 

"North Texas Stsate University, 1973 

Adviser: Reginal4 C. Westmoreland 

^ ^ The problem of this s^tudy was to;Vdeter- 
mine^how well the public infor'maftion office 
of the ballas'^Police Department performed in 
three public relations areas: staff 'consul- 
tation, employee communication, and pcess 
relations.. Interviews were conducted with 
th^ command staff of the Da^as Police De- 
partment and with nine mass media representa- 
tives who had regular contact with both the j 
police department and the public information 
■Office. 

Interviews with the command staff show- 
ed .thatr although the, command staff did not 
have a clear idea of a true public relcitions 
function, the public information office still 
performed a wide variety of duties relating 
to staff consultation and employee communica- 
tion.' The degree and intensity of -these du- 
ties varied, with the individual chiefs. The 
Command staff's responses also indicated that 
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-they were free with the release of informa- 

tion about their bureap. ; 

Answers from^'the mass media representa-- 

tives indicated 'that tKe public information^ 

, .office's relations with the press were good, 

but "that mas§ media representatives used the 

office to get information only when, other 

sources were closed to thpnv. Despite this 

ft tactr. mass media representatives said they ^ 

^f9und the public informai^ion off ice* usef bl . . 

The mass media represeatatives alsp indica- 

- ted they thoughj:^ the* public information of- , 

f ice managed the -hdws about the depcurtmeht be 

cause 'it was the . office's lob to do so«/>« And 

while most of ^he repor.ters found the chief 
^ ^ < ' ^ *>• 

x>f police's pres^s^ conferences worthwhile, the 

majority did not feel, a weekly briefing from 

the police chief Wcis valuable. " ^ 

This sjiudy concluded tflat the public in- 

' formation office was JEunctioning -successfully 

in the -three public relations areas indicated 

above. ^ ^ ■ 
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THE MEDIA LAB; ONE APPLICATION O^ 
THE STUDEl^T RESPONSE SYSTEM AS A ^, 
' COMMUNICATION TOOL 

Tgd c. Uindmarsh, M.A. 

,Brigham 'Young University, 1973 

Adviser: J. Morris Richards 

The intent of this project Was to test 
the value of the Student response system as a 
, tool ^f communication. To facilitate the' 
study an instructional package called a media 
lab was produced that incorporated principles 
of instructional design and utilized the 
Singer Linkr3000 student response system. 

The media lab w.£|s composed^' of a l6mm 
film with 35mm 5«lides for support and sound'- , 
^lide setj^ to introduce and pte afTd post 



test. It was compared wxth thi^- -traditional 
Showing of a film, The following hypothesis 
/formed the basis of the stpdyr "Gain scores 
of students who view a given film in a me'di'a 
lab will not be significantly different from 
the gain scores of students who view the film 
a traditional setting-/ ^ . ' " 

Five groups of communications students, 
, each divided equally for. treatment were pre 
and post tesfed. Scores were -analyzed 'with 
an analysis Of covariance and the resulting F 
ratip for the; combined study showed no sig-=^ 
nific'ant statistical difference in the two 
treatments. 

i " • ^ ^ - 
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. A SURVEY OF ^SCIENCE NEWS .CONSUMERS 
IN A SMALL INDIANA CITY 

'Barbara F. Hoeltke, M.A. 

Indiana University, 1973- . 

Adviser: G. Cleveland Wilhoit 

This sample survey analy2e.d science neWs 
recall' for 125 residents of Greenwood, Indi- 
ana. The questionn^aire replicated part of * 
the 1957 national survey. The Public Impact 
of Science in the Mass Media . ' A person who 
recalled at leasrt one^ science' item for.news7 
papers, magazines, radio or- television •was a 
science new^ consumer. , 
- ^ A systematic randonx, sample for* a tele- 
phone survey* was drawn ^rom a city household 
"directory.- Two^ checks- for possible bias sug- 
gested reliiOjility.. The median number of 

t? 

years of schooling completed was 12.S years; 
the* population median was 12.2. Newspaper 
readership for the sample wiis 98.4 percent,, 
in line with oth^r studies of suburban com- 
munities such as Greenwood. 

The percentage of science news consumers. 



92.8, was greater than the 1957 percentage, 
> 75.6-. The newspapej^ wa's the main source ^of 
science news,, as in 1957.. Television,^ not 
the newspaper, was named most 'often as' the 
best supplementary .source. . .The education and 

, audience -data suggest that local media coxild 
. «f .... 
increase ^audiences among science-minded lay- 
men with lo&ally written,, in-depth science 
items. 

Science news recall was tested, tor pos-- 
sible relationship to^ education, Asex, and 
family type-. General recall^ totals were ^ 
tested and separated* into medical and npn- , 
medical categories for furthef dnspqctioji.'. ' 
None of the three original variab3.es was pos- 
itively related* to general science or medical 
recall. "Significant differences in- science 
recall emerged for non-medical if ems. Men 
recalled significantly more than women; per- 
sons^ w,ith college education more ^an others; 
and parents oif schQpl-age families more than 
a group of ndn-parents and parertts of fami- 
lies over 21 years of age. , 

Persons^with. elective, science training, 
regardless of educational level, recalled 
- significantly more in all three categories 
than persons with .minimum-science" educations. 
An index to science-pfoneness, depending on ^ 
science electives raiher than general educa- 
tional lev.el, »may be developed to locate 
science news -consumers^ arid identify their 
" . prime interests. 
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MARKETING DECISION BEHAVIOR 
OFvWISCONSIN LIVESTOCK FARMERS 

/ . Michael L. Holmberg, M'.S. 

University of Wisconsin, \l973 

Advisors Eugene A. Krouga 
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•Carter 's-.orientation paradigm .was used 



as- a model for "analyzing 1286" marketing de- ' 
/cisions made by 172 Wisconsin livestock f^rm- 

^ " \ ' r 

prs. The |)urpos^ of the project was to ex-\ 
amine livestock fanners* decision making ^pat- 



V 



terns and -the factors that were ^Important in" 
making ^heser decitfit^ns. <T)ie major findings 
of the projeQt followT ^ * . . 

' ' 'Finish was the most itnpprtant prompting 
Livestock marketing .decisions . Price was the 
"second^most important factor. Hali^it wasi* • 
slightly more important than^ri'ce for selQct- 
ing a buyer. There did not seem to be season- 
al variations in the decisi^on making patterns. 
Marketing decisions were influenced by the * 
size 'of the^sale', the type of livestock sold 
and, ito a, certain extent, by other character- 
istics of the j^arm .production unit. Farmers^ 
marWsted more carefully fot latger ^sales and> 
for /sales of beef. About one- fourth o^ the 
salESxWere delayed somewhat* Most of the de-* 
lavs were caused by sale dates -or transporta- 
tion arrangements ^Farmers made nearly half 
ofl the marketing decisions without consulting 
anyone, n When someone else shared in the de- 
ciision, it was usually a family member. 
Farmers were fairly certain that they re- 
cjeived the best pjfice avai labile, at the time 

of sale. They ^Iso consider their marketing 

» 

(decisions fairly easy. » 

.Carter's paradigm proved -to be a* useful 
model for describing farmers' buyer selec- 
tions. The data presented also support 
Grunig's description of the role of informa- 
tion in economic decision making-. ^ 

• . - ! * / ' ' 
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» , PERSONAL VALUE' ORIENTATION 
AND, 

, ^ HPERCiEIVED MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
mO^Q NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
AND THEIR SALESMEN 

^urray M; Howard, M.A. 

University of South' Carolina, 1973 • 

Advisor.: Kenneth Starck 

* 

♦ 

The' s.tady utilizes an organizational , 
profile and a personal value survey to idenr 
tify and test -the significance ^of differ- 
ences. foundoi<i the val^ orientation of 
'respondents who , tend 'to differ in their per- 
ceptions Of present or ideal- management sys- 
tems.* • , ^ , ' ' 

Managers and salesmen from three' ihde- 
"pendent •ad\;sertising^epartments defined their 

present and ideal management systems, utili'z- 
- \ " . -* 

ing the Lifcert Profile of Orgcnizafidnal 
Characteristics. These respondents also .ranJc 
ed Rokeach values in order of importance ^ 
*'eitiier on-the-job or in life overall. 

-Findings generally support the hypothe- 
sis that managers tend to .perceive" theiv own 
managerial behavior as significantly more 
participative than do their salesman. Re- 
sults also support the hypothesis that man- 
agers and salesmen tend not to* differ signifi 
captly in their perceptions^ of an ideal man-" 
agement system. 

Certain Rokeach values related^to orcfani 
zatibnal effectiveness were hypothesized to' 
be ranked significantly more important by* >• 
those respondents who 'tended to pef^«dve 
tfieir present or ideal management system as 
Participative. The findings .lend partial 
support to that hypothesis. 

Managers and salesmen alikd tended to 
desire.Participative management as an ideal 
system,- which su^>ported the .assumption "that - 
Participative management would be more effoc-^ 



•tij^e m varied work situations, such as ad- 
vertising* sales. Perhaps this similarity in* ' 
perceptions of aiy^p^l management system of- 
fers an explanation of the found^ similarities 
in value orientation among groups of respon- 
dents. That certain- personal Values were 
ranked consistently among the mqst important 

'by all respondents may^indicate a common val- 
ue orientation on which perceptions of mana- 
gerial behavior are based. 
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NEWSPAPERS, INC: ^HE IMPACT OF ^ 
corporate' OWNERfSHIP ON ITS COMMUNITY 
, NEWSPAPERS _ . , ' • 

\ . Cathy Shook Huck^ M,S*. 

• Murray State University ,^19 72 ' ' 

Adviser: L. J. Hortin f ' - 

Newspapers, Inc., which is h^aQquar teredo*, 
in Shelby ville, Kentucky, owns, and operates 
twenty-three community newspapers in Kentucky 
and southern Indiana. TJa^fe writer Vought to 
ascertain whether or not^'BEjrpoitat^^^nership 
by Newspaper^ r Inc. is productive and b"^e^. ' 
ficial to its individual newspapers. 

A questionnaire .was sent tp all editors 
off the company-owne4 newspapers regarding the 
corporate "effects in. the following *areas : * 
circulation, advertising, printing, book- 
keeping, special promotions, and profit. 
vJiiliam E. Matthews, president of Newspapers, 
Inc., was interviewe.i and articles which had 
been written about the company were reviewed. 
Representative company-owned newspapers were 
analyzed in an effort to determine their •/ 
relative worth to the community .and readers. 

With the majority of the editors in- 
dicating that they .enjoyed' increases in the 
percentage, of advertising in 'their news- 
papers^ increases hx the volume of advertis- 



ing handled, and increases in the adver- , 

tising rates since, af'filiation with News-f 

\ ' ' " 

papers. Inc..,. it was concluded that the 
revenue derived fro.n adyiertiding has in- 
»» creased .^ > . 

» Regarding the printing Quality of the 
jntralized plants operated by Newspapers, 
• inc., o\^er h,al;e o\ the editors felt that it 
was superior in quality to that the pife'* 
vious printers and .gfinerallj- l^ss expensive* 

The cpmputcriaed bookkeeping :5yit?*ra 
utilized by the company was generally t'elcmed 
advantageous by tixf-.^ majority of the editors, 
although some felt it was a nUi^ance and that 
it destroyed personal * con tacts with the * 
advertisers . 

^ All the responding editors published 
more^.spejci^l promotions* ahd/cr* supplements* • 
which were '^uite' profitable. The .niajority 
of the editors also reported increases in * 
their circulation Since aff j,liatio^ and in- 
dicated that their, profits had i^icreased. 

Overall, it was concluded, the content 
and makeup of the newspapers had impirovecl 
such that the paper was. more beheficia3 to 
the community. However, improvement^ could ' 
be made- in the following areas: 'pictorial 

t N f 

coverage^,' editorial r layout, and promotion 
of community interests. * 

It .was resolyed that NeWs^apers, Inc. 
has had a positive effect or^/^heit company-- 
oWned- -community newspapers^ 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE II^TRODUCTION 
, OF^ THE (JNITED states STEELV ■ 
COftPOpATION^NfiW HEADQUARTERS BlJlIiDING 

\ Cur^^ L. yudso'rf; M.S. ^ } 

. Ohior'Unlversity , 1972 

Adviser: Hugh M, Culbertson 
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y An irftensive study was made of press \ 



qoyerage for the 1$ 70-, dedication of The 

JJiji^ted Statea, Steel Corporation Headquarters 

' » * • ** 5 

Building dn Pittsburgh. ' As a first step, 

material 3 sent by U«S« Steele to the press, / 
' bo tl? national and local, were compared with 
usage. ' In this comparison, clipping books 
.provided the^basic, usage data nationally,/ - 
news^apei: scanning at the local level*. 

In an attempt to explain newspaper 
decisions, on Usage, intensive interviews were 
conducted with "four members of the (J.S, Steel 
Public Relations staff, one editorial staffer 
from each of two Pittsburgh daily newspapers, 
the Associated Press bureau chief in 
Pittsburgh and newspaper .editors at Hcan^^tead 
^nd McK^esport, Pa, 

Editors rated the U.S. Steel public 
re3jations staff on* credibility scalei^ derived 
from previous factor analytic research.* In 
general, the ratings rdn h|.gh. on competency 
but low on dynamism, A holistic analysis of 
the public "relations organization provided 
some tentative explanations for these 
. ratings ,^ r- 

Lack of usage in some areas was at- 
tributed in part to a widespread belief by 
editors that U,S. Steel's PR Operation pro- 
vided 3nainly canned" material not su ted to 



individual editors* n^6dsV Also noted by 
•some editors was a belie.f that the public 
relations' office showed an upreasonable 
tendency to accentuate good news (from the 
company's standjgpi"*^) cover up bad* , 

In conclusion, the study suggested the 
Qtility. of combining an inputroutput analysis 
^ (press releases being input to a newspaper, 
clippings .outppt from it) witn intensive 
study *of gatekeepers in their social, / 
p'plitical and 'economic co(itexts« 
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* ^ UNDERSTANDING* PERSONAL ORIENTATIONS: 
, - AN .'EMPIRICAi''',RE'?BST- OF THE' 
SbCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS 
a Of TRANSITIONAL PEOPLE * 

^ » ^ Judith^.. Huiica, M^A, *^ ^ - 

University-pf ^Nprth Carolina - 

Adviser,: Michael E, Bishop 
' . • , 

^ S This study was an empirical retest ^of 

t 

the' typology of . transitionalism conceptual-*' 
ized by Michael E, Bishop and Pamela A, 
McMartin, and introduced in the McMattin 

** thesis / "Toward ^ Socio-Psychological 
Definition of Change," With data gathered in 
-a^flNl^y of residents living in the cosmopol- 
itan community, Chapel Hill, ^Iort^f 

. Carolina, an effort .was made to locate people 
along two theoretical dimensions: one of 

"psychic orientation^ and another of social 
orientation. ^ Bas^d on personal orientation'k, 
a typology of transitional ism was formulated 
identifying four types of transitional 
people: traditionals, localites, parochials, 
moderns. This retest of the typology is an 

effort to corroborate research' conducted by 

'v ' • ' 

Bishop ahd*,^lcMartin which indicated that each 

5 - 

type of transitional person was distinct in, 
regard to life .style and media behavior. 

The typology of 'transitiona|.ism based on 
socio-psychi'c orientations is *a reconceptuaL- 
ization of Daniel Lerner*s Passing .of 
Traditional Society , 1^3 purpose'^is to «* 
provide a- theoretical basis for analyzing the 
process of transition — to promote an under- 
standihg'of individual change as it relates 
to modernization. 
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, A PLANNED MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM FOR THE CITY OF GAINESVILLE 

William Dwight Hunter, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

Adviser.: Glenn A.- Butler 



An increased number of municipalities 
in the United States have turned to pro- 
fess ionaL. administrators or city managers 
to manage their city governments. In the 
process, of growing they have created offices 
of public .information^ or public relations to 
communicate effectively with their '^j.tizens^ 
This thesisj^ seeks to identify 'artd, cre- 
ate a planned municipal public relations * 
program for the city of Gainesville", 
'Florida. The program designed is based 
on a-case study of two pther Florida 
cities, St. Petersburg and Clearwater. . 
Recommendations also are based on a surviey ' ^ 
of 335 Respondents selected at random , 
from the Gainesville -population. 

. Findings indicate there is need -for a 
public information program in Gainesville. 
Also the survey indicates citizens of 
Gainesville woul| support such a planned^ ^ 
municipal public relations program. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND ASPIRATIONS OF 
FIVE ^ black-owned' NEWSPAPERS IN 

^ * NQRTH CAROLINA ^ 

Frankie Pauling Hrttqn, M.A. 

University of South Carolina, 197^ 

, . Adviser: Perry J. Ashley 

The rqsearch was undertaken to provide 
information concerning the contemporary black 
press in North Carolina. 

More specifically, the study was a c6m- 
pilat'ion of the ideas and aspirations through 
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which the newspapers were established and ^ 
prospered in their communities. A literature 
'search and investigation revealed no credit- 
able information had been compiled on the 
" newspapers involved- in this study. 

The newspaper^ involved were The 
Carolina Times , Durham; ' The Wilmington 
Journal , Wilmington; The Carolinian , Raleigh; 
Carolina Peacemaker , Greensboro; and the 
Metrolinian , Charlotte. /• 

These five weekly newspapers were se- , 
lected because they were thought to be the 
only black-owned newspapers in North Carolina 
which have the^B^^losophies , objectives and 
qualifications which a publication must meet " 
in 6rder to be considered- a unit of the black 
'press; ''For the purposes of .the study, the 
summary of qualifications as set down in 
Roland E. Wolseley's The^^Bl^ck Press, U,S.A ., 
1971^were used. . * ^ , • 

The newspapers were scattered throughout 
North Carolina; therefore, an interview guide 
was devised ^and mailed to each editor follow- 
ing th# initial telephone Contact but before 
the actual taped inteJcvdew was scheduled.. 
The interview guide served two purposes: 
(1) it afforded the editors an idea of the 
information jsought fot -the atixdy and- allowed 
them time -in advance of the personal inter- 
view to organise their thoughts, collect data - 
^ and summarize objectives and (2) it served as 
a guide to ensure that the same pertinent ih-^ 
formation was covered when dealing with all 
five -newspapers « 

Overall findings^were related to the 
. ^^general idea of the black.^press filling the 
void, lef t-by the traditional white press. 
Findings may also be connected to-the peek 
, interest in black cultural^ awareness and 

identity."^ The -.bjack-owned newspapers in . 
$!North Carolina as elsewhere .Jfiaturally plays - 



a significant .role iii the exposure of black 
culture, jand moreover it is an important part 
of this identity. 



semantic editing conventions is explained 
and:>described in Chapter VII. 
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A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 
^ ' OF VISUAL FILM EDITING 

John Preston Isenhour, M.S. 

University* of Tennessee, 1973 

Adviser: Irving G. Simpson 

Film is a plastic medium. A single 
Apiece of- film can be dividfed into many parts 
of various lengths^ .Any two of these parts 
may . be '^rejoined — literally glued together — 
with a film splicer. These two simple pro- 
cesses of dividing and rejoining have far- 
reaching' effects in f ilm^ommunication. 
Through them alone, the film-maker is able to 
control the length, and arrangement, and there- 
fore the meaning, of a series of shots. The 
job of determining vWhich shots are to b,e used, 
how long each should be^ and where each is to 
be placed is called film editing . 

In Chapter I a comparison of the film 
image and reality leads to a description of 
the unique characteristics .pf the mediujn,- 
In Chapf!er**fl film^^diting is shown to be the 
primary means whereby the film-maker ex- 
ploits these unigUe aspects pf.film. The 
basic editing process is defined and dis- 
cussed. 

Chapters III and IV provide* an inven- 
tory of the known effects of editing, an ex- 
planation of how editing communicates, and a 
means of predicting and designing editing . 
e^feqts. Chapter y outlines an editing 
spectrum and suggests a new approach to film 
editing. Jnr Chapter VI this new approach is 
further developed in a dfescription of kinet- 
ic cuts. The operation of some traditional 
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.Cd'MMUNlCATION CONSEQUENCES- ' 
OF SIGNIFICATION 

Marc-Daniel Jean Jacoubovitch, M.A. 

University of Washington, 1972 

Adviser: Richard^ F. Carter ^ . 

' Investigators of the "meaning of 
meaning" have frequently made the useful dis- 
tinction between that to^ which a language 
sign refers (denotatum - concerning the rela- 
tionship between siga and referent-object) 
and that which a sign expresses significa 
turn - concerning the relationship between 
.sign and a thought or -p,icture) . The behav- 
ioral consequences of this three way rela- 
tionship among thoughts, ^words and things has 
'been explored by such writers as C. K. Ogden, 
I. A. Richards arfd Chas. Morris. Jl^ittle,' 
however ,^ has been written on the communica- 
tion consequences of the .di^^^^^nt possible 
relationships between signification and deno- 
tation in frequently encountered sign 
situations. ^ ^ 

Carter's Signalled Stopping Technique 
was used to observe respondents as they coped 
with experiipental units conveying different 
relationsiiips between sign and signification, 
and between 'denotation and signi'f ication . 
Three experiments, all in the form of ^paper 
and pencil exercise?, were administered. Re- 
spondents read the protocols, indicating 
"stops" and citing reasons for stopping as 
they went along. , Stopping behaviors were 
used as operational indicators of respondents 
(cognitive) work at the experimental units. 

Data from the experiments sHowed that 
word pictures (signs) convey^ing ^ftiore than one 



significatum created more .work for respond- 
^ents - than word, pictures conveying singular 

---sign-ifaca.ti^n^__Di£fer^^ of 
'identical picture elements (denotata) were 
also shown to affect respondents* work at 
some experimental units.. When denotata were 
-combined additively (i.e., signification as 
the sum of denotatuml + dehotatum2) , less 

. work was elicited from respondents than when 
the same picture elements were combined in- 
terstitially (i.e^. , signification between 
denotatuml and denotatum2) . 

« 
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GUIDELINES FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS FOR THE URBAN CRISIS CENTER 

Belton -Emoulous Jennings 111, M.A.J.c. 

. University of Florida, 1972 

f • c 

Adviser: Leonard J. Hooper 

Since theiir inception in 1968, the na- 
tion's 4Q0 plus suicide and crisis interven- 
* ♦ 

tion centers have provided help to thou- 
sands of persons in emotional crisis. 
Most of these centers cannot afford the 
services of professional public relations 
counselors and do not have in- house exper- 
tise in public rela,tions. 

This thesis, seeks to present to these 
centers guidelines for planning continuing 
public relations programs. Included is a 
model survey for ascertaining public at- 
titudes and knowledge about local centers. 
THe instrument was tested on 311 respondents 

in a random telephone survey in Gainesville, 
f 

Florida. . ' .* ' 

Findings indicate the need for a con- 
tinuing criisis center public information 
program' in Gainesville, suggest tlie areas 
where improved communication is needed and 
• suggest basic tjiemes that could be^ used in a 
public relations prog^'am* 
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A STUDY OF^THE CRITICAL 
-.COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN THE MASTERPLAN OF THE 
PROPOSED- GOLDEN,. CIRCLE. INSTITUTE: 

AN OUTDOOR EDUCATIONTprOGRAM — - 

' Rex Buckley Jensen, M.A. 

Brigham Young University, 1972' 

Adviser: Rulon L. Bradley 

This study was conducted to identify, 
analyze and make specific recommendations for 
the solution of the communications problems so 
critical to the success of outdoor summer 
- education programs in the Western United 
States. A mail survey of all private inde- 
pendent American Camping Association accred- 
ited camps in the West revealed that the 

r 

•single area of, most concern for seventy per- 
cent of the respondents was a problem of a 
communications nature. T,he most critical 
areas were s^nterpersonal communicatipn, 
advertising an^ promotion . After identify- 
ing and analyzin^g^the problems^ as. revealed * 
by the survey, thevauthor traveled through\ 
Colorado and personally interviewed owners 
and directors of v^ious kinds of outdoor 
summer youth pr0;gfams. with this added 
information the author identified major ^• 

A 

problems in the area of communications and 
then made spec"ifj.c recommendations for 
corrective measures in each, situation*. 

Included in this study is a master- 
plan for a proposed outdoor education 
program which the author plans to build 
over the next ten years. The knowledge 
gleaned from this study will be invaluable 
in implementing the proposed program, and 
it* is also hoped that t(^s information will 
be of as'sistance to others in the outdoor 
education prof'ession. 
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V. M. NEWTON, JR. AND THE GENESIS OF 
, INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING OP 
FtORIDA GOVEI^MENT 

Edward L. Johnson, M.A*J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

. 

♦ Adviser: Harry H. Griggs 



* Prior to the Janu^try, 1949, inaugural of 
Florida Governor Puller Warren, the focus of 
investigative reporting by Florida newspapers 
was locally-oriented, if undertaken at all. 
During a series of journalistic crusades by. 
'^^^ "^^P^ Tribune news staff, directed by V. 
M. Newton, Jr* , the 'scope was broadened to in- 
clude a fulltime. investigative news bureau in 
Tallahassee. Newton sought performance as a 
journalistic watchdog on state government, 
"crusading" in the newspaper's style;. ' . 

An evaluation of the journalistic impact 
of' that decision was undertaken through tape- . 
recorded, interviews and correspondence with v 
principals, examination of. published inanu- 
scripts and private papers, and a review of 
microfilmed newspapers. ^ 

The findings of this study indicate 
Florida journalism's sustained investigative 
reporting of state government activities be- 
gan with Newton's jBstablishment of the 
Tribune * s Tallahassee "watchdog" bureau in 
I949J 
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* SOCIAL CHARACTER AS A CORRELATE 
or INACCURATE RESPONSE TENDENCIES/ 

Harvey R. Johnson, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

Adviser: L. J. Hooper 

The relationship of David Riesman*s 
social character typologies of inner- and 
other-directednes.? to inaccurate responses 




in an advertise*ment recognition test was 
examined. Riesman's descrijption of these 
typologies led to the assertion that other- - 
directed subjects would"^say they had read- 
parts of an ad to which they actually had 
not been, exposed . 

One hundred forty-five students were 
exposed to ads which had, certain elements- 
missing. They then were asked if thev 
membered "parts of -an ad which was j^QlIt l c al^ 
except that it included the missing ele- 
ments. Recognition of th'ese elements was 
counted as inaccurate response; ^ The stu- " 
dents also were given the Kassarjian*- 
Social Preference Scale to measure their 
inner- or other-dii;ectedriess. ~ \, 

A statistical analysis of the data 
showed that other-directedness is 
significantly related to inaccurate re- 
sponse. The analysis showed that inac- 
curate response tendencies are not 
peculiar to any class of college students 
other than education majors whose tendency 
to respond inaccurately was notable. 
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, . A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 
, • EDITORIAL 'CARTOONS 

^ Joe Bob Johnson, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1973 

Adviser: Wayne A. Danielson 

The writer ^examined 2,4 24 editorial car- 
toons from four U.S. newspapers to compare 
their political content during -.three differ—^ 
ent war periods: World War II, Korea and " ^ 
Indochina. Cartoons were drawn from randomly 
sampled weeks during each period. 

About 80 percent of the cartoons during 
World War II. treated the wa,r; about 20 per- 



cent did during Korea and Indochina. Coding 
of- war subjects indicated: 

Cartoonists boosted the war ,ef fort less, 
criticized the Administration and mehtioned 
dissent more in each, successive war. 

Cartoons attributable to the Cold War 
halve'd from Korea to Indochina* 

Fewer cartoons used ana.*.bgyj more used 
inference duri'ng Indochijia* * 
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ASCERTAINMENT OF COMMUNITY NEEDS 
FOR KCRG-TV, KRCG-TV 
♦ , • 

Terry V. Johnson, M.A. 

University of Missouri, 19-72 

Adviser;* Keith P. Sanders 

Beginning with the Communications Act of 
^1934, broadcast licensees have been required' 
to survey their .communities^ '^need's, interr 
ests and problems" upoh application for an 
original license and for renewal of license ♦ 
In too ma'ny instances, this survey, which was 
supposed i:o help the licensees serve the "pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity," was 
Conducted in a slipshod, informal and unscien- 
tific raanner. The FCC 'tacitly approved these 
•methods, since licensees were unconcerned 
with, or ignorant of, the needs, interests " 
and problems in their communities. 

In the late 1960's, however, an in- 
crease in the number of "strike" applications 
caused both the FCC and broadcasters to be- • 
come more concerned with the "ascer^tainment" 
portion of their license" applications and re- 
*new^ls, Iri desperation, broadcasters turned 
^to the FCC, which published a "Primer" to 
assist broadcasters in their ascertainments. 
Although this Primer ansv^ered many basic 
questions, it raised many others. For ex- 
ample, it specified that the ascertainment 
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was to be conducted by a scientifically valid^ 
method, but did" not- specify what that en- 
tailed, • 

This study accomplished two t>bjectives. 
First, it ascertained in a scientific manner 
the community needs, interests/ and piroblems 
for two commercial television stations,' 
Second, i,t de^veioped a model procedure that 
could be used by any broadcasters, regardless 
of his lack of knowledge abdut research, in 
determining hi's community's needs. General 
cost^ estimates and procedural guidelines are 
included. 
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APPLICATION OF COMPUTERIZED RISK 
ANALYSIS TO UHF TELEVISION STATION 
/ INVESTMENT DECISIONS" • 

Thomas L, Jones, M.A*J.C. 

llniversity of^ Florida, 1973 

Adviser: Kenneth\-A. Christiansen ' 

\ 

This study sought to determine^the' fea- 
sibility of adapting comp^uterized risk analy- 
SIS methodology to UHF ^tel^evision investment 
decisions, * \ 

Because of the large amount of money 
required to capitalize ahd operate a UHF 
television station, a prospective investor 
needs accurate methods of determining the 
likelihood of making a suitable return on his 
money so he < can compare, the UHF television 
station investment with other investment op- 
porturiit-ieG. .Risk analysis is a method for 
systematically' converting estimates of costs 
and revenues in order to calculate the amount 
^f risk involved and the .potential profit or 
loss on the investment* 

The methodology consisted of modeling a 
potential market opportunity and comparing 
the model with other UHF investment analysis 
procedures. The results showed computerized 



risk analysis offers some unique advantages 
and some disadvantages. It does not replace 
human judgment, but it does peritrit an in- 
vestor to deal with uncertainty in a 
.systematic manner. ^ 



A SURVEY OP BASIC NEWS WRITING COURSES 
AT SEVEN MIDWESTERN DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 

David D. Jordan, M."Sv:' 

Kansas ^tate University, J 972 

Adviser: Ramona R. ' Rush 

The purpose ofvthis. study was to focus 
attention on the basic news writing course, 
the first university course- in whicH future 

m 

journalists receive .detailed- writing in- 
struction. The thesis is based on a mail 
questionnaire survey of 23 instructors 
who teach basic news writing at Kansas 
•State University, the University of 
Kansas, the University of Missouri, the 
University of Nebraska, the University 6f 
Colorado, Oklahoma State University and 
the University of Oklahoma. 

Major sections of the thesis deal ' ' 
with administration o^« the course; structure 
and staffing; teaching methods used by 
instructors; academic and professional 
media backgrounds of instructors; methods 
and amount of time and effort involved 
-in grading student work; and prospects for 
change in the course. - ' 

The major findings of the study 
included; (1) The seven courses included 
In the survey, fell into three structural 
patterns^ — mass lectures and multiple 
laboratories; mini-rmass lectures and multi- 
ple laboratories; and, multiple sections of 
combined lecture and laboratory, (2). 
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^ Generally, instructors are trying to ^ 
teach both writing skills and reporting 
techniques. (3) The teaching methods 

. being used are the same ones used 30 to 40 
years ago, and instructional innovation i-s; 
needed. (4) A composite "typical" instructor 
is 42 years old, has almost 14 years of 
professional media experience _and holds a 
master's degree and the^ acaBemic rank of 
assistant professor or lower. (5) Coi?i?se' 
instructors spend the equivalent of approxi- 
mately one working day a week grading 

"student work. • - « t 

The study concludes with a set of 17 
recommenda"tions on steps to be taken to in- 
sure a high quality of instruction in basic 
news writing co.urses. ^ ^ 
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A STUDY OF THE CONFEDERATE PRESS 
ASSOCIATION AS AN EARLY CO-OPERATIVE 
NEWS-GATHERING ORGANIZATION 

James C. Jordon, M.S. 

Murray State University, 1972 

Adviser: J.. Neil Woodrixff 

This st:udy is divided, into five chap- 
ters', JEour appendices and a bibliography. 
' Chapter I, the Introduction, is a brief study 
of the Confederate* press from 1861-1865, in- 
cluding, the va:i;ious centers of journalism, 
individual newspapers and press associations.^ 
Chapter I is also a study of the many pro- 
blems Confederate' journalism .faced in col- 
lecting, transmitting' and printing the news. 
The different types-^of Confederate reporters, 
their equipment, salaries and methods are in- 
cluded in this discussion. A brief section 
on the. two press associations which preceded 
the Press Association of the Confederate 
States of America, the Southern Associated 
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Pires^ and the Association of the Righmond 
Press, 4s included in the beginning of the 
chapter. ^ 

Chapter II, the Review of Literature de- 
scribes the contributions of approximately 20 
booJcs; magazine articles and documents of the 
Confederate Press Association to this study. 
^ Each book and article is rdViewed separately 
for the purpose of ^informing the' reader of " 
the value of each publication to 'this study. 

Chapter III, the Methodology, details - 
t:I)e research. methods and techniques used t'q 
complete this study. The Methodology also 
conttins the limitations placed on this study 
by history and by the writer. 

Chapter IV, the Results of the Study, 
begins w?th discussion of the history of . 
co-operative newsrgathering in the donfeder-^"^ 
acy. It details the formation of the Press 
^ssociatit>h of the Confederate States of A- 
merica and^the series of press conventions 
which preceded "the association. A short bio- 
graphy of, John S*. Thrasher, the association's 
first superintendent, is included with mater- ' 
ial 6n the founding and organization^ of' the \ 
press association. The Confederate Press 
Association had several major difficulties to 
overcome before it could fully fulfill the ^ 
-purpose for which it was organized. These 
included military censorship of war news, the 
selling of news to priva'te' clubs by telegraph 
companies, and the myriad obstacles to the 
transmission of news caus'^d by the Union « 
army, the weather and the lacR of repair 
parts and personnel with which to repair the 
telegraph -gystem. The answers the Confeder- 
ate Press Association found to these diffi- 
culties are' fully reported in this chapter. 
Several es^ples are given of actual stories 
sent by the association to member newspapers 
are also reported* 
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Chapter V, the Summary and Conclusion, ' 
summarizes the preceding four chapters and 
gives some* suggestions for future research in 
. the field of Confederate journalism. 

The Appendix is divided into four^ parts. 
^Each contains an instrument: of this Confeder- 
ate Press Association such as the Constitu- 
tion, Rules of the Press Association, Rules 
for Press Reports and Rules for Reporters. 
Each section has been carefully quoted from 
Confederate Press Associcition documenjEs. 

The Bibliography contains a lis.ting of. 
approximately 50 books-, magazine articles, 
bibliographical aids and Confederate docu- 
.ments tha't were used in the study or might be 
useful in other research in this field. 
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THE IMAGE AND SELF-IMAGE 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

. '"Larry Emmett Joyce, mIa. 

Texas Tech University, 1972 , 

Adviser: Alexis. S. Tan 

A survey'of the 'U.S. Army's different 
^ publics showed the following: 

1. ^Youpg persons, those under twenty- 
five years old, tend to be more critical of 
the Army than those over twenty- five. Older 
age groups have progressively more favorable^ 
attitudes toward the Army. 

2. -The Army has greater support fr^om 
white jpersons than from non-whites. 

3. A close relationship exists between 
a person's degree of pacifism and his atti- 
tude toward the Army. "Pacifists" tend to , 
hold negative attitudes about the Army. 

^ 4; The Army has less prestige in Ameri- 
can society than the other branches of the 
•Armed' Forces . * 

5. In general, the Army has a favorable 



self-imagfe. Internal problems identified by 
army respondents included "permissiveness", 
"deterioration of discipline", the drug pro)?- 
lem, .and a tarnished public image. ; J 



sales, and the use of both health claims and 
psychologicd'l appeals in cigarertte 
advertising. 
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A HISTORY OP TOBACCO ADVERTISING I- 
WITH EMPHASIS ON COUNTERING SOCIAL TAb6oS 
AND HEALTH OBJECTIONS / 

// ^ 

Robert A. Junas, M.A. * 
Pennsylvania State University, 1972 
Adviser; Charles H. Brown/" 

^The purpose of this study was to trace 
tobacco advertising and antitobacco attacks- 
:^ since early times in order to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of why certain tobacco 
advertising themes were used and to show how 
advertising has helped the tobacco .industry 
to grow^.despite legislative restraints and 
strong criticism. The study covers the pe- 
riod from 432 A.D. — the first record o^ 
smoking — to 1972. 

Emphasis was placed on how advertising 
was, used (1) to counter early unfounded at-* 
tacks on the use of tobacco, (2) to break 
down the social ^aboo of women smoking, 
(3) to encourage youths to smoke', and (4) to 
help the tobacco industry overcome such bar- 
triers as the broadcast ban and health scares 
such as the Surgeon General '-s Report on 
Smoking and Health in order to keep sales 
rising . < 

Use of tobacco as a panacc-a, the impor- 
tance of tobacco in the economy of colonial 
•America, the development of tobacco brand 
names, the use ofr premiums and cigar store 
figures are alX woven* into this advertising 
history. So is the promotion of single 
brands, the breaking down of t^he effem'inate 
label for cigarettes, the failure of early 
ref ormerls .to maintain bans on cx^arejtte^ 
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RURAL BILLBOARD ADVERTISING: 
AN IMAGE STUDY 

George M.' Kay, M.A. ' . ' 

.University of Missouri,- 1972. 

Adviser: Donald Jr Brenner 

I 

This study deals with ^ural billboard 
advertising. It*uses a Q-methodological ap- 
• proach to derive public attitudes about the 
subject. Respondents are purposively se- 
lected to represent the public, including^ the 
following demographic, characteristics : sex, 
age, occupation, marital status, Isducation, 
an'd average yearly exposure to billboards in 
miles'^ " Statements for the Q-saitiple were se- 
lected from depth interviews, literature 
about billboards*, and statements added by the 
researcher . 

The data were correlated' and factor 
analysis was completed by ude of a 360/65 IBM 
digital computer. The resultant computer 
print out provided ^tatement arrays Jay re- 
spondents on particular factors, consensus 
items (similar statement scores across fac- 
tors) , and discriminating items (statemei^ts 
peculiar to each fa^ctor) . These results were 
interpreted and related to particular re- 

respondfent demCTgr'aphic characteristics. 

Factor I (a grouping of individuals with 
similar attitudes) was comprised of a less, 
educated, o^lder category of respondents. St 
favored the spall businessman and his "fight" 
against the loss of income from loss of bill- 
boards.* It was^^ro-advertising,^. pro- 
billboards in its feelings. Factor 11 had a 



more educated group of persons, it was a 
"regulationist" in approach to 'billboards, 
- The factor was in favor of advertising, but 
wanted a 'subsljitiite form of advertising for 
many of « the billboards along our roadways, 
Factor_I|I was not _clparly defined" in.. demo- 
graphic terms. It was ' basically pro- 
billboards, especially their economic impact 
on our economy. Persons on this factor were 
somewhere between the pro-l^illboard , pro- '• 
advertising Factor I and the pro-adv"ertising, 
anti-billboard Factor JI. . 

' All respondents agreed in the functional' 
service billboards provide the travelers. 
There is an informational message to impart, 
i.e., gas, food, lodging locations. Factors 
I and III would continue to use billboards 
while Factor II would use alternate means of 
advertising, substituting other advezftising 
material for billboards,* 

The factors do not see billboards as a 
cause of accidents either by their placement 
or their distracting nature, ^Factor II would 
be willing to determine if such a condition 
exists through accideftt reports. 

All respondents ^re basically for un- 
cluttering the landscape. Factor II is mos^ 
outspoken in this area feeling that its "air ' 
space" is violated by billboards, alongside 
highways, . 

'Billboards will be used in the future, 
according to the respondents. Legislative 
actions removing billboards may hurt ;the 
small businessman, but there will be a place 
for the billboard in 'the future* 
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* CORPORATE. IDENTIFICATIOl?: A COMPARISON 

OF CANADIAN NATIONAL, AIR CANADA . 

PJAD CANADIAN PACIFIC 
i 

Edward Frank Kelton, M,A. 
Syracuse' University , 1973 
Adviser: Edmund* C, Arnold 

- Canada has three^ major compani.es that 
provide a3.most all' transportation- services.. 
The oldest, Canadian Pacific, was. the first 
transcontinental rail link. Privately ow'ne.d, 
it operates a railroad, airline,, trucking 
lines, ship lines, telecommunications, 
hotels, and subsidiaries in several business- 
es. The other two transport'ation companies 
are Air Canada and Canadian National (CN) , 
Both government owned]* they are;co^mpletely 
separate in operation, CN also operates 
hotels, express services, ferries, and tele- 

/ communications, 
« 

Since the late fifties, the three have 
gone through dramatic changes in physical - 
facilities, emphasis of their businesses, 
and communication with the public. All 
three adopted new symbols between 1959 and 
1968, This study outlines the problems 
each faced and how and why they redesigned 
, company symb'ols (two even changed their 
names). New Canadian National and CTanHd- ^ 
jLan Pacific symbols brought c.oVporate 
identification programs coordinating all 
design work to present a single ifnified 
image,. Air Canada simply had a new symftTol 
designed, ^ 

This study defines corporate irdentifi- 
cation which came into* existence during 'the 
fifties but corporate identity programs 
havjp only become popular during the last 
^ decade. Procedures used by corporate^ iden-^ 
tification^ firms are evaluated by five 
. ' standards: Relsearch, strategy, design. 



implementation^ and review. 

Conclusions show the corporate i'den- 
tification program of Canadian \National is 
generally strong, having already moved 
through all five steps; Air Canada* skipped 
th*e first two; and Canadian Pacific is in 
the fourth step^with definite problems be- 
ginning to surface. The study found that 
ali three programs project strong, dramatic 
images^ and discusses prospects for corporate 
identification in the future. 
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EXAMINATION OF CURRENT POLICIES, 
PftQGRAMS, AND TRENDS IN T5XAS JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PUBLIC INFORMATION 



Tommy D. Kennedy, M.A. <♦ 
East Vexas State University, ■*1972 
Adviser: W. J. Bell 

This study ^as conducted^ to ascertain 
the degree .to whicK Texas junior colleges are 
trying to derive worchwhile publicity from 
available media, primaf^ly the electronic 
media and to determine tne methods used by 
the schools in arranging fof coverage of 
newsworthy campus events. 

Separate questionnaires were circula'ted^ 
to Tex^s junior colleges and to radio and 
television outlets located in close^^ proximity 
to the schooJfes. Queries mailed tq, the 
schools were oriented toward discoyerihg the 
favored methods of relating the institution's 
message to the reading, viewing, and listeYi- 
ing public. * \ 

. The. second' set of questions going to 
vadio and television news directors sought to 
determine their reaptions to present-day 
junior college public relations departments 
or pews services. 

Junior college i^iformation officers are 



A 



\ 



at least aware that opportunities for effec- 
tive'iy communicating their message or image 
to the public await them in a well-defined 
program Qf public relations.. They are ap- 

' parently^-fcHsginning to realize the importance 
of extending the function past print media * 
only. Many are eager .to achieve expanded 

' coverage and recognition, especially through - 
the electronic"^ media, but haven't yet 
mastered the idea. 

Conversely, several news directors and 
news editors surveyed seemed to consider the 
public information officer an. unnecessary 
middleman, standing in the way of covering 
the really worthwhile news events on campus. 
Generally, the television or radio news - 

- department prefers to gather and edit its own 
campus news. Such a xiesire usually comes from' 
past experiences- with handouts from schools. 
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V 

.JU.S.I.A. IN SOUTHEAST ASIaV 
A -CAST STUDY OF U.S. OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION 1965-1970 

Boonlert Khampitoon, M.A. * 

Oniversity "of Wisconsin, 1972 

Adviser: William A. Hachten 

In the late sixties. Southeast Asia h^d 
become a critical area in world ^politics. All 
countries of the region had been confronted 
with a continuing threat by the Communists. 
This situation posed problems for the U.S- 
Information Agency or-> as it was known over- 
seas, the U.S. Information .Service . ' In 
addition to its normal function, USIA was , 
given a special mission to provide informa- 
tional and psychological assistance to the 
governments of the insurgency countries in 
.Southeast Asia in their fight against Com- 



munist subversion and propaganda. To meet 
tiiese responsibilities, USIS-Southeast Asia 
was required to reorganiiie its programs and 
to expand its activities* * . 

This thesis examines the management 
and commxini cation techniques used by USIA * % 
to accomplish its missions in Southeast . - 
As2,a as well as to analyze its information*-'- 
and psychological programs in that regioni ^ 

•during 1965-70. The study is based on both 
primary 'data suc^ as public documents, bopks , 
and personal interviews with the agency 
ojff icers , and secondary- data such as 
articles and periodicals, jf; 

- During the yeairs 1965-1970; USIA re- 
organization in Southeast ; Asia involved the 
establishment and closing of USIS mission 
and branch posts, information centers, bi- 
natiqnal centers, libraries and reading 
rooms. The build-up centered primarily in 
the insurgency countries of South Vietnam 

and Thailand, while reduction occurred in 

r 

Burma, Cambodipi and Indonesia, USIS 

... . V ^ 

activities m otner countries of the region 
remained unch^mjged. 

During the same period, USIA operated 
two different kinds of information proglcams 
in different Southeast Asian settings. The 
fitst was the most familiar' information and 
cultural program which had b^n operated in ' 
'every country. The second was a unique 
^ psychological program in South Vietfiam* and 
Thailand, 



id 
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SPORTS JOURNALISM IN THE ia20's: 
A STyOY OF THE INTERDEPJENDENCE OF THE 
DAIL^' NEWSPAPER AND THE SPORTS HERO 

Robert B. Kilborn, Jr., M.A. 

" Mi.chigan State University, 1972- 

Adviser: W. Cameron Meyers 

,Gen'erally, there are two schools of * 
thought ,on the subject of the h^ro -in sports. 
'One holds that athletes of the 1970* s .are 
greatest in history because they are mechan- 
i9ally superior to any who have preceded 
them. The second school maintains that modem" 
athletes hopelessly lack the color 'and perr. ^ 
sonality of their predecessors. 

On the. premise *'that a skilled athlete 
will seem heroic in inverse proportion to the 
amount of exposure he receives in the commun- 
' ications media of his day, this study con-- 
fined itself to the decade oC the 1920 's 'when 
daily newspapers enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
in the area of sports coverage* The study, 
compared coverage of three. famous sports 
figures — Babe Ruth of baseball. Red Grange 
of football, and Jack Dempsey of boxing-*-in 
an effort to determine why they werp made to 
seem heroic. These men were selected because 
not only were they the leading figures, ih " - 
their respective sports but also because they 
tried the faith of sportswr iters to the de- 
gree 'that irreparable harm to their images 
might have resulted? yet it did not. 

In order that the extrlfnes of flamboy- 

I 

ance and conservativeness- might be represent- 
ed in the study, 'the Detroit Times was se^ 
lected as an- example of the former and the 
New York,. Times as an example of the latter i 
Stories and columns on the sports pages of 
the two newspapers were studied for frequenr 
cy, style, *coi)tent, and approach, and, with an 
eye toward the subj.ective judgments of the 
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writers. The months August through December 
of the years 1923, 1925, and 1927 were de- 
cided upon both to account ,f or fluctuations 
'in the'manne^ in which the' activities of each 
man were reported and because they ^nclude 
the peaks as well as the low points of each 
athlete's'^ career. * « 

Results of the study indicate that jour- 
nalists of the 1920 's took the concept of 
heroism in sports seriously and generally 
manifested an unwillingness, to tamper with 
heroic linages once'' they w^re established, it 
also would seem that by preserving a certain 
distance between themselves and 'these ath- . 
letes the wri'-ters declined to risk- any dis- » 
illusionment that might have resulxted from 
closer personal contact. This technique would 
seem to haVe preserved for a time the mysti- 
que of highly organized forms of sport that, 
is largely absent today because of ever-wid- 
ening exposure* through the media of mass com- 



munications. 
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CONFIilCT AROUSAL AND RESOLUTION 
IN THE NEW YORK TIMESVAtJD THE 
ASAHI SHIMBUN: A CONTEI^T ANALYSIS 

Hyun K. Kim, M.A. 

Southern Illinois University, 1973 

Adviser: Godwin C* Chu 



Conflict arousal and conflict resolution 
in the New York Times and the Asahi fehimbun, 
Japan's leading newspaper, were content- 
analyzed according"^ to three major categories: 
(1) U.S. -Communist China relations; (2) rela- 
tions between Communist China and other 
countries? and (3) relations between the 
United States and other countries. 

This study was designed to analyze the 
news coverage of the two international news- 
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papers regarding ^ Preside;it Nixon's visit tp 
Peking which took place in February, 1972. 
The '.study covered a three-week period— one 
week each befpre, during and after the Nixon 
visit. • . 

Mass media, print as well as electronic 
is one of the* major sources through t/hich 
international conflict is represented and 
perceived. It is through the media coverage 
bf the conflict, nob the conflict itsel£, 
that the public becomes aware of it and 
responds a marner that may eventually 
affect* the Outcome of the conflict.. 

* Research, hypotheses* tested were: 

1. Japanese media tend to report more 
conflicts between the United States and' 
Communist China whereas the U.S. media tend 
to alleviate the conflicts between the two 
countries. ^ ^ 

2. News coverage by the media in the 
U.S. and Japan on President Nixon's visit to 
Peking decreases'^in the intensity ,of their 
attitude toward conflict sitaation t>ne week 
befpre, during, and after hi^s visit. 

The results of this investigation are * 
as follows:* * * 

1. ^he American newspaper tends to re- 
port less conflict arousal and more conflict 
resolution between ^the United States and 
Communist China than does the Japanese paper. 

2. The Japanese newspaper has a ten- 
dency of le^reling more criticism against 
Communist China than against the United 

■a • * - >, 

States for the conflict arousal and for 
failing to respond to the U.S. efforts for 
conflict resolution. * 
^ 3. The New York T^mes tends to put, less 

• blame on Communist China for the conflict *, 
arousal and give more credit to *the Communist 

- country for conflict resolution. On Japan- 
Communist China relations, the tendency of 



the American paper is reversed. 

• 4. There was no consistent decrease i\i 

>^ the intensity of *the two papers* perception T 

o^ the U.S. -Communist China Conflicts al- 

•though the American paper recorded. a progres- 
^. « ^ 

sive decrease in^ J>laiping Cpmmunist China for 
* .* « ' . ' 

the conflict arousal. . ' ^ " 
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EVALUi^TIVE ASSERTION ANALYSIS OF 

EDITORIAL-NEWS RELATIONSHIP, ^ 

Hiroko Kimura, 'MCS. ' 

. Southern Illj^nois University.,. 1972 

AdVisoxT: G. Norman Van Tubergen 

, • • • ' * 

This i? a, ^antitative study of how 

•closely the widely-endorsed ideal of the 
clear separation ^of editorial opinions from 
"straight^ news" columns is being followed 
through' iri the newspaper profession today. 

, Our research hypothesis ajbated that 
the^ is a ^Lsitive relationship between 
nej^l^Spaper editorial exposi^tiqns and news- 
port messuages, that an investigation of 
newspapers with difference in editorial 
views would 3how corresponding differences 
. i'n news columns, with respect to a givei 
issue. On the assumption that the edi!tor- 
£al-new^ relationship would shoW most clear 
in the papers* staff-filed news stories on /a 
' highly cohtrov6rsial is'sue, the ^study inv 
tigated the n^ws coverage of the court 
martial of Lt^ William' Galley in the My /Lay 
massacre incident, by the Cl^icagO Tribune 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which/showed 
a degree of differenpe in editorial /iewS. 

Evaluative assertion analysis , /devel- 
oped by Charles Osgood and his associates, 
was^used for the direct measurem/nt of 
message contents of a sample of editorials 
and news stories that appeared in, the two* 




*hewspapers during March and April, 
Data yielded from the content analysis was 
interpreted in terms of Spearman's rank- 
order ^correlation coefficients., Wilcoxdn 
two-sample rank test, examination of means, 
and analysis of evaluative direction and 
intensity. ^ 

'Sev'feral bits of evidence indicated 
that,*ii) this particular study, the. editor- 
ial.- dif^rer^ces of two newspapers tended to 

correspond in some degree to the differences 
\. / . " • * . ^ ^ 

\in manner/of neWs presentatjion; or, the- 
\ 

' i^deal o^' the, filnctional separation- of editor- 
ial and' newe was not satisfactorily follpwed 



•through in practice 
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NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND. ATJ'ITUDE CHANGE 

David Nobuyuki KisTiiyama, M*A. 

University of Ciilifornia . 
Los Angeles, ,1973 

Adviser: Walter W. WilcoxC,^*.^ ♦ ' 

This study investigated one aspect of 
the Fr/e P res* —Fair Trial controversy. Of 
particular interest was what.^ef .^ect a photo- 
graph of a suspect accused in a serious crime- 
woul^ have on readers of newspapers. Re- 
search has indicated that different facial 
expressions shown by a person have communica- 
tivc ef^fects. two hypotheses were tested. 
^Hypothesis I stated that reader/viewers.:> 
^rating a news^ story alone-.wouid differ sig- 
nificantly from a story/phot;o9raph combina- 
- tion wher^« the accused was shown with various 
facial expressions. Hypothesis tl maintained 
, that for a given crime stpry the storyf , 
photog^ra^h combinations would be rated di/- 
ferently from each otbeu due to, the different 
^facial ext>res§ions shown by photographs, of 
the accused. It was also tht)ug^t that the 
; directioh of rating, change coi\ld be predicted 
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icfc each hypothesis by submitting the photo- 
graphs- to an independent pre-test in which a 

neutral,_ negative or. positiVe photograph was 
> 

selected. It was 1:h9ught the neutral photo- 
graph wouid not affect th^ story rating, 
^ while the negative photograph, would anf-iuence 
the rating toward innocent. ' - 

These hypotl^eses were .irjvestiga ted by 
presenting three^ similar crime stories to 
respondents .who were asked to rate the sus- 
pect:, on a modifjied semantic differential 
scale. Each, of the s^tories was presented 
alone, then followed by the same^ stories dis-, 
played in combination with either the neu- 
t'ral,. negative or positive. photq^raph. Three 
male models posed as an accused, and their 

photograp(is showing di'f f erent expr,essions be- 

*• ^ - 

came- the pictorial stimuli for the field 
test.. " • • * . 

,By com|)aring the* respondents*' ratings of 
the story alone to €hat^of the story/ ^ 
t>hotogr a ph. combination, it was possible to 
J^est Hypothesis I. By compaLing the respon- 
dents' ratings* of a particular riews story/ , 
photograph combination to the other combina- 
tion to the .other <:ombiifations of the same 
stbry in each'of jj:hree conditions-meutral, 

'' \ ■ ' ' 

negative and posi6iv6 — ^it was possible to 
test HyjJo thesis II- ; * • 

' Neither hypothesis was srapported. Of 
the sixty-three "cJif f erences in Hypothesis I 
testing, only three were found significant. 
Two of these were In a neutral condition 
where little change was expected, of the 
fifty-four differences possible in Hypothesis ^ 
tl,. only eleven significant diffe;rences were 
found. However/ these eleven differences all. 
were in the predicted direc.tions. 

The data were characterized throughout ^ 
by small differences, only 5, twenty-eight 
scales showed a change in score of 0.5''6r 
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greater out'bf a pqssible one-hundred-and- 
• ■ • 

twenty-six total number of scales tested for 
Hypot^liesis I. 

V ' A study of existing research, supple- 
mented by this field test, indicates that 
there is no conclusive evidence which war- 
rants a change of present newspaper editorial 
policy, 'within the limitations of this 
study, it was found that in a seraous crime 
. ^photographs of a suspect do not significantly 
"■'change per^:eived attitudes of an accQsed. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN ' - . 

r .T.HE FINNISH MASS MEDIA ' 

yUama'ija Kivikuru, -M.. A. 

^ ' Urffversity of Wisconsin, 1972 

/ ^ Adviser: John McNelly 

Because of her delicate geographical 
location, Finlan*d has. iseen exposed to mari^ - 
types of foreign influence for centuries. 
In theLrecent years, special atten^tion has 
been given to the fact that the Finnish mass 
, media rely heavily' on Western sources. In 
, terms of television, the American influence 
has beer> considerable: television broad- 
casting, with entirely American programs with 
subtitles, and the proportion of American 
entertainment is still by ^ar larger than 
ariy other foreign material. 

This thesis looks at the amount and 
quality of American influence in the Finnish 
media. It is a case study, concentrating to 
a time period of March-April 1971. The media 
.discussed in this thesis are nine national 
newspapers, Q^dio, television, film litera- 
ture, and advertising. 

Special' attention has been given to the 
fact that ehere d|- both a state -owned and a 
Commercial television company in Finland. 
Essential differences have been found in 



th^ir attitudes toward American programming. 
. « ' A major point ^in tfie thesis is that orig- 
inally American communication does not show ^ 

^ / 

the total America/i influence in ,the Finnish 
J. 

medj,a; American-origin patterns of communica- 

* /- \ 

tion represent the second stage of that in- 
fluence. Though produced' in Finland, a news 
following Amei^ican-lDased news criteril" or a 
• television series imitating American televi- 
sion shows contains indirect Aiperican ihflu- ^ 
ence. * 
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/MAJOR AMERICAN NEWS MAGAZINES 
AND THE CUBAN REVOLUTION: 
1^57-1971 (252 pp.) 

Joel P. -Kleinman, y^A. 

University' of HoTi^^mj^^72 ' 

Adviser: Warren J. Brier 

Fidel Castro's Cuban revolution has 
provoked a torrent of news articles' and 
commentary, generally negative, an the United 
States since 1959. Some critics of the mass 
iiiedia 'fiave accused opinion leaders of delib- 
erately stressincf;^ negative aspects of life in 
revolutionary Cuba while ignoring positive 
social achievements. 

iTo test the validity of 1:hese/ all^a- 
tions, articles concerning Cuba in the three 
major U.S. weekly neWs magazines — Time, 
Newsweek , and U.S. News & World Report --were 
read and analyzed for five random periods 
between' 1957'^and 1971. 

^ime never has pretended to'^ be objec- 
tive, but Newsweek and U.S. News maintain 
that the^r news and opinion articles are 
clearly isolated. However, when the inter- 
ests of Cuba and the United States diverged 
during .the ear ly^ years of the revolution, 
each magazine injected highly subjective ami 



often emotional rhetorij; into its news 
articles. • . • * 

Using techniques of bias such as value- 
laden adjectives, adverbs, and verbs of 
attribution. Time conveyed the impression 
that Cuba was economically, politically and 
militarily shattered and that Castro wa^s 
doomed "to be overthrown* 

U.S. News apparently chose its articles 
and its sources to reinforce a preconceive 
doctrinaire viewpoint. 

Newsweek > by consistently reporting 
positive achiev&ents of ;the revolution^nd 

f 

providing an alternative to the, often arro- 

\ Zy' 

gant and emotional anti-Castrb biases of its 

\ 

competitors, succeeded in .approaching 
"fairness." 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW: LADIES' ■ 

HOME JOURNAL AND NEW WOMAN , 
JUNE, 1971 THROUGH MAY, 1972 

Hfelen G. Kline, M.A. 

Murray State University, 1972 f;. . 

, Adviser: L. J. Hortin^ 

i 

i - 

In this study the researcher compared 
Ladies' Home Journal and - New Woman magazines^; 
it vas hypothesized that ^hese two magazines 
were very different in the', type of articles 
written'. Because New Woman was first pub- 
lished in June, 1971, the s,tudy was limited - 
"to the issues of both magazines from June, 
1971, through May, 1972. \ . 

Frpm the tables of content, the sections 
from the Ladies' Home Journal \ called "Regular 
Features" and "Articles" were compared with 
the •'^Rcgular Departmenjts" and "Articles" in 
New Woman . Frequency df appearance of coiumns 
published in the '^Regv lar Features" and the 



"Regular Departinents"* were charted. 

. .The types of articles from both mag.- 
azines were classified according, to Bird's 
Modern- Article Writing , It was found that the 
Jdurnar published more Ifirst person harraX 
tives and essays and critical writings; 
New Woman published predominantly essays and 
critical writings'. During=the period studied, 
the Journal printed 68 articles?' New Woman 
printed' 84 articles. 

The results of the study proved that the 
hypdthesis was true. 
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THE COMPUTERIZATION X)F GEORGIA'S WEEKLY 
NEWSPAI'ERS and MANAGEMENT EVALUAMON * OF 
.V SPECIFIC EQUIPMENT 

Odalie Karen Kromp^ ^,A, 

University of Georgia, a;973 

Adviser: Emery L. Sasser ^ 

• Computerization has been r<5cognized as 

modernizing all aspects of 'the business 

i 

world — from fropt office jdbs to shipping 

problems. Computers are now revolutionizing 

' * I * 
the hews media; in the area^^qf newspapers 

specifically, computers are available' to aid 
in everything from typesetting and composi- 
tion- to press room problems and truck ^ 
loading. 

This thesis surveyed Georgia's weekly, 
newspapers to detetmine the extent of com- 
puterization among typesetting and photocom- 
position" equipment. By attempting contact 
with each of the state's weekly newspapers, 
a representative sample was obtained. Once 

^ the ejttent of computerization was determined, 
the thesis sought the evaluation' of manage- 
ment on their specific equipment installed. 

' The results of the survey were then tabulated 
and cross tabulated, and selecte'd questions 



ye re also' tabulated with inforjnatdon gained 
frpm secondary research. 

^ As this was an introductory study! much 
information obtained would be of little use 
in futi^re .studies, but,, much rou Id be. of , 
interest to^ future researchers, and the the-* 
sis attempts to^ record everything learned 
from the study in a. manner beneficial, to 
other studies. By beginning investigation 
into the impact^of computerization upon . 
weekly newspapers in Georgia, it was hoped 
the' thesis would provide a basis for future 
studies of the advancement of computerization - 
in .£he typesetting and photocomposition 
"fields, one small aspect of the chronology of 
computer-aided printing and news 
dissemination . 
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A COMPARISON OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
'^ii'^ PRACtlTIONERS IN HOSPITALS 
- ^ AND -MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

WITHIN THE GEOGRAPHIC BOUNDARIES 

DEFINED, BY THE NORTH SUBURBAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH^ RESOURCES 

Dean Kruckeberg, M.A. 

Northern Illinois University, 1973 

■ Adviser: Albert Walker 

- A questionnaire was sent to hospital and 
sample manufacturing public relations direc- 
tors in th^ .geographic area defined by the 
North Suburban Association for Health 
Resources (NSAHR)*. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to determine significant differences 
between hospital and manufacturing public 
relations directors. with regard to age, 
title, educational beckground and experience, 
types of duties and responsibilities as well 
as other*data which indicate- the types of- 
programs these public relations directors 
deliver. 
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The hospitals are in a geo- 

graphic area in Illinois which includes north 
; Coolc county, and over half offtake County. 
. The- 13 matching sample manufacturing public 
relations directors are^,,f rom. a total popula- 
tion of 1,772 manufacturing firms in 77 ' 
cities and villages (including a portion of 
Chicago) within the boundaries of the NSAHR^ 
Manufacturing' samp-les were matched and strae- 
ified to the hospitals according to^ number of 
employees. Stratification was in five divi-. 
sions of 400 from 100-499 employees to 1,700-^; 
,2,099 employees. 

Tests of characteristics of hospital and 
manufacturing public relations director^ were 
hypotiiesized t6 show differences between the 
two groups and tlhe pro-ams they deliver. ' 
The Chi Square Test together with the Yates 
Correction Formula was used to. determine any 
significant differences between hospital and 
manufacturing public relations directors. 

In 40 tested areas of possible differ- 
ences, manufacturing public rel-ations direc- 
tors were not found to be significantly dif- 
ferent from hospital public relations 
directors. In the other 13 tested areas of 
possible differences, significant differences 
indicated hospital public' relations directors 
are better prepared for their profession than 
are manufacturing public relations directors. 

In the literature portion of this study," 
hospital public relations directory are gen- 
erally considered to be less prepared for 
public relations than are manufacturing 
public relations directors. However, this - 
study demonstrates that in the test popula- 
tion, hospital public relations directors are 
at least equal to their counterparts in manu- 
facturing in aXl 53 tested areas and are bet- 
ter prepared in 13 of the tested areas. 

Further study caA proceed in two direc- 
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tions. The same population can be tested 
further in other areas of possible differ- 
.ences. Of greater importance, however, would 
be similar studies of other hospital and man- 
ufacturing populations. This would determin'e 
whether the findings of this study are unique 
to the population studied or whether they 
represent overall data throughout the 
country, 
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NEWS MEDIA PREFERENCES IN NORWAY 
Arne Magnus Kvalheim', M.A. ' . 
University of Oregon, 1973 
ifC^viser: James B. Lemert 

This study examined the use and believ- 

ability Norwegians assign the news media, 

VJhile radio, television and newspapers are 

available. in Norway, they are nott organized 

as in the United States. Most Norwegian 

newspapers identify with partisan political 
f 

viewpoints. The electronic media are oper- 
ated by government and considered neutral and 
nonpolitical. ' . - 

Data were collected through a -Cross.- 
tidtional survey. The questionnaire was iit- 
corporated into one of the Norwegian Gallup ^ 
Institute's monthly surveys. 

In addition to Roper's media use and 
believability ques'tions a question asked be- 
lievability choices for political news 
events . 

Many fewer people believed newspapers in 
Norway than in the United States. In addi- 
tion, fewer people believed newspapers for 
the coverage of political news than for gen- 
eral news. Unlike the United States, polit- 
ical reasons overshadowed con tent -re la ted 
advantages as reasons given for media believ- 
ability choices. All of these findings sug- 



gest that the partisan political identifica- 
tion of the Norwegian newspapers damaged the 
their believability. 

r 

\,^The overall findings suggested that 
people with higher education, high and low 
socio-economic status, residency in Oslo, 
' high political participation and a 
Conservative Party voting preference tended 
to.be more newspaper 'oriented .than other peo- 
ple. , , 

Whfen controls were made for each of 
these inter-related variables, only socio- 
economic status apd place of residence showed 
predictive power, independent of the othbr, 
correlated variables. 

It seemed that the demographic and por 
litical characteristics that were associated 
with a newspaper preference all indexed the 
same variable. It was suggested that this 
common denominator was a measure of the re- 
spondents income. 

Even though low "socio-economic status 
respondents were more likely than other pep- 
pie to be without television sets, analysis 
showed that the ?.ow SES group's tendency 
toward newspapers could not be .accounted for 
by this. 
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COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY AND 
INFORMATION UTILITY 

Robert Laing, M.A. 

University of Washington, 1972 

Adviser: Ale:? Edelstein 

This study investigated the relation be- 
tween perceived utility of information and 
the way individuals organize information 
about an object. Cognitive complexity,, the 



independent variable, was conceptualized as 
the extent to which a subject eval^atfed an 

c 

object by considering its attributes from 
different -p'erspectives. Subjects were asked 
. to consider a hypothetical public issue and 
to create arguments representing conflicting 
stands on the issue. Cognitive complexity 
was operationally defined as the ex^ent^ to 
which a subject used the same attributes to 
construct arguments fcfoth for and against a 
particular course of action. A subject: ex- 

* hibiting hXgfi cognitive complexity was ,one 
whp used at least, one attribute- to construct 
*af guments for and against the action. A 

* subject exhibiting low complexity was one who, 
did not use at least one attribute in b6th 
ways. - . ^ " ' 

The dependent variable was information 
utility, or the extent to which a subject 
would be interested in obtaining more infor- 
mation. A distinction was made between two 
kinds of information utility: interest in 
more information about the hypothetical 
public issue, and interest in J.nformation 
about other similar, but JceaL public issues 
which had been in the news. It was hypothe- 
sized that high-complex subjects would be 

rapre interested than low-complex subjects in 
> ,' * 

both kinds of information. 

The subjects for tl^e study were 59 un- 
dergraduate students at the .University of 
Washingtoa. Data were collected during 

'regular classroom.' sessions . 

V. The results showed a significant posi- 
tive relation between level of cognitive 
complexity, and interest in information about 
the real public issues. The data did not 
show a significant relation between level of 
cognitive complexity and interest In more in- 
formation about the hypothetical issue. 
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•A Q^STUDY-'-jOF OPINIONS TOWARD 
OUTOOOR ADVERTISING DESIGNS 

^ - Muglas Floyd Lambert, M.S. 

California State University, San Jose 
1973' 1 

Adviser: Fr;anklin Karma tz 



Research .in the outdoor advertising 
medium has been restricted to mechanical 
measurement of infprmation flow. Condu-cted 
by independent* 'agencies, the .usual outdoor 
.advertising survey ;^eeks only fco'^Jbmpile 
reach (the percent of households in a given 
area vexposed to ""a- poster showing one or.-inore 
"times durj-rig a given period of tin^e) and^^ 
frequency (the number of times the average 
individual or family in a given market is ex- 
posed to a poster ^message pn one or more 
panels during the^ posting period) ' data. Con- 
clusions are rarely drawn from these shallow 
results. ' 

This thesis recognizes that advertising 
has different effects on different .types of 
people and attempts to learn individuals* 
interests and how they affect the reception 
of .advertising' messages. Using William 
Stephenson's Q-me;bhodology, a sample of 40 
persons gave opinions on 31 individual out- 
door advertising designs. .The sample of 
20 men and"20 women consisted of college 
students and working men and working wonten. 
^ The data from the completed Q^aorts was, sub- 
jected to factor analysis (IBM 300/65 compu- 
ter centroid faqtor solution with a varimax 
rotation) . Four factors representing differ- 
ent outdoor'*^advertising reader types were 
interpreted. The Happy Individualist saw ' 
himself surrounded by-motion^ going, doing, 
being, helping, playing, and enjoying. He 
noticed messages connected with his active 
youthfulness. The Egocentric Enthusiast, 



self-centered and shallow, noticed ads, that 
offered jgreat returns for small commitments. 
The Curt Communicant noticed short, conc^^e^ 
to-the-point messages. The Haughty 
Connoisseur noticed ads that had the finest 
things in life^o offer; their Vs is a v^orld 
of quality and eleganpe. 

Although not projectable as being all o 
the general pub|^c, these four types of 
readers do exis^ and can help advertisers 
' lock into the interest templates- of' their 
readers. - ' ^. ' 

EMOTIONAL, 'RATIONAL, PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY APPEALS IN. 
SELECTED PRODUCT CATEGORIES 

Robert Glenn Largen, M.S. 

University of Xllinoi^, 1972 

Adviser: Arnold M. Barban 

The objective of this study was to in^es 
tigate and test hypotheses concerning the/us- 
age of rational and emotional and primary and 
secondary appeals in advertisements fromi 1945 
to 1969. A content analysis was performed on 
advertisements for twelve product categories 
appearing in four general interest magazines. 
Major findings were that perceived levels of 
rational and emotional appeals, of-'pfdduct 
categories and levels of emotional and ra- 
tional appeals used in advertisements co- . 
varied and that primary appeals were used 
more fre<iuently than secondary appeals. ^ Addi- 
tional analysis concerned usage of specific 
primary and secondary appeals In product cat- 
egories £ind over time. 
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THE THREE-WEEK ANALYSIS OF STAFF 
STORIES IN THE INVERTED PYRAMID 
STYLE IN THE WASHINGTON POST , 
THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
AND THE LEDGER & TIMES 

Jinmtie R. Largo, M.A. 

Murray State University, 1972 

Adviser: L. J. Hortin 



The methodology used in this study dealt 
with content analysis. The researchej/^ ' 
• studieh the news, stories oj three sample 
newspapers. The Washington Post , The Courier:^ 
Journal , and The Ledger & Times , over a • 
three-week period. These riev^spapers were 
representative of their own classes — nation- 
al, regional, and local newspapers. All 
news stories were coded as either non-staff,' 
wire, contributed, or staff. Then the staff 
stories were divided .into those using the 
, inverted, pyramid forms and those using the 
other formats of writing. The staff stories 
were then classified into 12 categories by 
subject matter. - All stories were measured 
in length- and to the nearest half inch; 

The ras.ults showed that three 'out of 
four staff stories were in the inverted ' 
pyramid format. They also showed the 
category .of government and politics* con- 
tained- the longest stories in the study, 
and therefore, occupied the Xttrgest— - - , . 
portion of the study. One possible reason 
for the category being dominant was that 
there were ' election campaigns both on the 
state and national level's 'during the 
three-week peiriod of the study. 

The literature on inverted pyramid 
form df news writing revealed that the 
form was an invention mainly of the 
Associated Press / which was merely trying to 
accommodate all newspapers by having stories 
readily adjustable by being trimmed at the 
bottom. The form was defined with a iformu- 



la, which. put the important parts in a 

descending order. The form was good fof 
quick s-tory telling but was bad for 
chronological/or4er in the stories.. 

'In conclusion, the study showed*' little 
difference in the three sample newspapers in 
the kinds Qf stoiries used. All '.three news- 
papers ;Used nonstaff and wire stories by 
more than 50 percent and staff stories by 
-less than 50 percent. The actual percentage 
figure was 57.8 percent for all nonstaff and 
wire stories and 40.2 percent for all staff 
stories, a difference of 17.6 percent. The 
Waslvington Post and The Le<f^er & Times were' 
very similar in their uses of nonstaff^, 
wire, and staff stories. The Courier-Journal 
showed a wide margin between nonstaff and 
wire , and staff stories, but still it had more 
nonstaff and wire stories than staff stories. ^ 
The similarity among all three newspapers was^ 
that each used more nonstaff and wire stories > 
despite individual differences in policy. 

The difference in the hewspapers 'was 
shown by each newspaper's emphasis in the 
area of reporting. Both The Washington 
Post and The Courier-Journal were shown as 
emphasizing government, business, and crime,, - 
while The Ledger &-T^mes was shown as em-.* 
phasizing education, society, religion, 
obituary, and community news. 
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THE LAW OF LIBEfL AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS' 
IN SOUTH CARO'^INA 

Ernestine Law, M.A. 

University of South Carolina, 1973 

Adviser: Reid Montgomery 

South Carolina's tempestuous brand of 
politics has evoked through the years both 
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words and deeds of violence. Vor two cen- - 
turies >5be issues were of ten?settled by gun 
or* by sword f 

The duel, however, was not the only 
remedy employed when tempers grew hot over 
political differences.,. The courts of South 
Carolina have heard many such disputes, and 
in 1815 the state Supreme Court was wres- 
tling with a question^ that is still current 
t§day—the^ right of the public to be informed 
of the "characters, of public men." 

"The' Law of Libel and Public Officials 
in South Carolina"' reviews many of the pre- 
/ cedent-setting cases> that have been heard in 
the state— principally those dealing witK 
political libel. 

Tart I of this paper begins with a his- 
tory of libel dating from ancient times, in- 
cluding Biblical admonitions against bearing 
false witness. The second chapter o^ this 
section is concerned with the free press and 
the laws of libel as they e.volved in the " 
American colonies and up to modern times with 
V the far-reaching Sufijvan v. NewWork Times 
decision, ^ 

Part II (St the paper is devoted to po- 
litical libel in South Carolina, from early 
days up to the present. 

The writer concentrated her research in 
the Law Library of 'the Law School of the 
University of South Carolina, where reports 
of the state Supreme Court are available. 
Since only a small number of libeLi complaints 
reach the state's highest court, the writer 
supplemented her work with the results of 
questionnaires sent to d^iily and weekly news- 
paper publishers throughout the state. In- 
cluded also are reports of lengthy interviews 
with several of the state's leading libel 
lawyers . 

The thesis concludes with comments and 
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projec^ns by\the state's leading libel law- 
yer-,v-who has handled such cases for m^re 
than half a century, concefiining thd-^^pact , 
of the landmark Sulli^n decision! 
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SURVEILLANCE* FUNCTION IN TWO. 
NEWSPAPERS: A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE 
FORT BRAGG PARAGLiljE AND THE 
FAYETTEVILLE OBSERVER 

James vE . Lalvs 

3ity of 



University 
Adviser: 



rfson, Jr., M.A. . 
North Carolina 
Dhn B. Adams 



This thesis isoari examination of the 
significant subject ma^er found in oixe type 
of service publication:! th^;yeekly civilian 



enterprise- newspaper which serves the Army 
post of Fort Bragg, Nortih Carolina. A gen- 
eral circulation dally pa^er which serves 
nearby Fayetteville (the Ifayetteville ' 
Observer ) is employed as the criterion news- 
paper against which the, sdrvice publication 
is .measured for completeneLs of coverage. ,A 
content analysis of both pipers over the 



period of a year examines t^e subject matter 
of both. A structured representative sample 
* of^ the Observer afforded an exact copy-for-. 
copy analysis with the Paraglide to determine 
the amount of coverage given yarious .general * 
interest topics: ecology, education, econ- 
omy, drugs and alcoHol, civiJ. Lights and 
;racial relations, crime, and civil relief. 
A rank ijrdering of the significant tppics 
indicates that the service newspaper compares 
favorably over all of these topibal areas 
except for crime coverage. Anali)[sis of the 
two newspapers using Spearman's rno correla- 
tion coefficient indicates the two news- 
papers, despite their obvious differences, 
can be compared for purposes of this analysis 
(rho - .964, "p" less than .05 but Weater 
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than' .01), if 'the.'"crime" category is dis- 
carded. Factors are presented which support 
this rationale. The major conclusion of the 
study is that the relative coverage given 
bra;\^ int^rost^ cubjocts (ejccepti«i9 itime) is 
' not significantly- different between these two 
ty|)es of coifununity newspapers. 
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A COMPARISON OF PUBIrlC " RELATIOl^S- 
^ PROGRAMS AT THREE FLORIDA COMMUNllTY 
COLLEGES ^'IN' URBAN, SUBURBAN?^,Ari£)-v 
RURAL AREAS ^-^ 

Thomas M.* Leahy, Jr., M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972/ 

• ^ Adviser: , Harry H. Griggs 

This study examined, public relations . 
programs at three Florida community cplleges- 
in urban, suburban, and rural areas to de- 
termine to what extent the public relations 
effort, is' influenced .by (1) the s?.ze of the 
student body, and (2) the size and environ- 
jnental character of the community. 

, 'A -community coilil^e in each category 
was selected for study, and the president, 
.director of" relations or infornidtion, and 
.members of the staff and faculty were inter- 
viewed, . , * ' 

Results showed that despite the diver- 
sity o£ the colleges in size and location, 
their public relations programs are essen- 
tially similar in scope and operation, with 
the major difference being one of magnitude. 
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. THE POLITICS :tiif ARROGi^NCE: 
»A CASE STUDY OF^THE CONTROVERSY 
OVER THE PROPOSED EVERGLADES JETP6RT, 
1967-1970 

' ^ John Edwin Leaird, M.'a?J.C. * 

-Uni verity of Florida, 1972 
Adviser: Harry H. Griggs* 

The Dade County Port Authority made a 
decision in late 1967^to construct -what was 
intended to become the world's largest com- 
mercial airport at the Dade-Collier County 
border directly west of Miami in , the Big 
Cypress Swamp. . 

- At the outset of 1969, conservationists 
- \and various st^e- governme at .leaders began to 
Question the Authority's environmental plan- 
ning effort since 'it appeared" that the«' pro- 
ject would seriously threaten the eScistence 
of nearby Everglades National' Park . Meeting 
with evasiveness and arrogance on the part of 
the Authority, most of the n,ational conserva- 
tion Organizations banded together in a co- 
alition to' fight the project and save Ever- 
glades National Park. ' 

the^ ensuing battle was waged in the na- 
tional media and through pervasive lobbying 
efforts at all levels of government. By the 
end of 1969 a decision, had been forged at the 
national level to order the, project relocated 
from the objectionable Big Cypress 6ite. 

This study uses original source materi- 
als obtained from governmental and conserva- 
tion organization files, together with nu- 
merous personal interviews to reconstruct and 
analyze the .issues, events, and underlying 
dynamics of the coi^troversy as it originajied', 
grew, and was finally resolved. 
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CASE STUDIES OF RICHARD M.* NIXON AND 
THE PRESS: .NEWSPAPERS IN THE EARLV 
NIXON XAMPAIGNS^-LIBERAL JOURNALS AND 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT, 1952-1960 \^*..> 

John Philip Lee, M.S. 

'university of Kansas, 1^72 

Adviser: Calder M. Pickett [ - 

Rhetoric and events since 1962 have 
helped establish the ilridespread notion' that 
Richard M. Nixon has been treated unkindly 
by the press throughout his career. An ex- 
airtination of a number of newspapers indi- 
cates that what appeared in print during 
^ixon's early campaigns* (1946, 1950, 1952) 
was decidedly favorable and that the^ current 
strains between Nixon and the press are of 
more recent origin. That is an important 
fact, for Nixon's early record is a dubious 
one^ he frequently implied that his oppo- 
* nents leane'd toward Copunuhist idpology and 
aided Communist conspiratorial designs. 
Supporting evidence for such rhetoric was 
nonexistent, but the themes were shared 
. by some newspapers in Nixon's behalf. 

A critique of the press* insularity, as 
"expressed by Vice President Spiro Agnew in 
1969/ is evaluated as^a new element in 
Nixon '5 ^thoughts about the press: to the 
belief ' that reporters are unsympathetlcally 
partisan is added the idea that the press 
reaffirms anti-Nixon prejudices by paying 
attention only to itself. That seems to be 
part of an older, pro-Nixon orthodoxy, which 
holds that in the 1950 's anti-Nixonism 
' spread from liberal journals of opinion to 
the press at large. 

The anti-Nixonism expressed by three 
liberal c journals of opinion, the MeVs Repub- 
lic. The Reporter , and The Nation , is ex- 
amined. The consensus was that Nixon had 
no identifiable political philosophy beyond 
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his own ambition. 

An important ppint raised is that 
Nixon *'s "problem" with the press is, partial--* 
ly, a self-inflicted one, that his. person- 
ality and ingrained cynic ism'aboiit'- reporters 
motives made a storihy relationship a jnatter 
_X>JL-Simple. inevitability. 
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IMAGE OP MEXICAN AMERICANS IN 
SAN ANTONIO (TEXAS) NEWSPAPERS: 
A CONTENT ANALYSIS 

SYLVIA Al^NE LEE, H.A. 

THE UNIVERSITY OP TEXi^^S AT AUSTIN, 19-73 

ADVISER: ERNEST A. SHARPE 

^ .This content analysis of the three larg- 
est San-Antonia,--Texas-7—dai4y—new&papetS7— com- 
pared occupational and social roles shown for 
Anglos and "Mexican Americans with 1970 U.S. 
Census data for those groups in San Antonio. 
Mexican Americans are/i4. percent, and Anglos 
48 percent, of San Antonio's population. Lo- 
cal news items were coded by dominant ethnic 
groups and by dominant .occupational or social 
" role shown.. Ethnic identification was made 
^ on the basis of surname — persons of Spanish 
surname were counted as Mexican American. 
Twelve, occupational roles, based on occupa- 
tional categories of the U.S. -Census, were * 
compared with 1970 census data on ethnic per- 
centages of occupations in San Antonio.'' 
Pourteen social roles, ranging from "contest 
winner" to "criminal" were comparted with an . 
earlier study of status and income groups 
mentioned in California daily newspapers, and. 
with 1970 census datci on income- for San 
Antonio ethnic groups. It was found that 
Mexican Americans were highly under-repre- 
sented in the total number of local news 
"references. Of the total 2,549 articles 
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* .cbded, the percentage of references to 
Mexican..Ainericans in each newspaper was low, 
averaging 12. 7- percent. • The percentage of. 
references to Anglos in all newspaper was 
high, averaging 77.6 percent. In specific 
occupational categpries, Mexican Americans 
were shown less oftenVthan they actually * 
occurred in* these occupations in San Antonio^ 



In social- roles associated w^l^fi both high 

. - - *■ ^ 

'ahd .Iby^^opme groups, Mexican Americans were 
sht)wh les^r-' frequently- thaa^w'ould have been 
,expected from their population percentage of 
both high anfl low income groups. 
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HOW THREE CREATIVE DIRECTORS IN 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES LOOK UPON 
THEORETICAL CONCEPTS OF CREATIVITY 

Jerald punn Le^^in, M.A. 

University of Texas,. 1972 

Adviser;' Frank N., Pierce 

In-depth personal interviews were con- 
. ducted /among three creative directors of 
large, local advertising agencies in Houston, 
Texas. It .was discovered that; a definite 
stereotype of a highly creative person in 
advertising -could not be distinguished even 
though past research indicates the opposite 
conclusion? each man had evolved a distinct 
personal .pattern of oreating* advertising cam- 
paigns unconsciously based upon the creative 
philosophies of nationally known advertising 
practitioners; discrete stages of previous 
investigations into creative thought had no 
.practical application to everyday work be- 
cause they do not pin-poi-nt individual dif- 

'''' 

ferences among creator^^* and often-researched 

/ 

techniques of group interaction, such as 
brainstorming and synectics, were rejected " 
because they lack practical applicatiprt to 
advertising situations. 'it 
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THE COMi^UNICATION^RO^E OF 
SPECIALISTS IN 
DEVELOPMENT . ACENCIE'S 

- Tcrcza Xizcia JI^Tllday Xovy^ ri.S. 

University of Wisconsin, 1972 

' Advisor; John Fett ^ 

\- 

This study is mainly concerned with the 

\ 

information function of experts in developing 
countries . ^ \ * 

' By^lopking at the expert in \^is ^ability 
to acquire, process and transmit specialized 

■ ' ■ ■ . \ 

information, the viewpoint is taken \that this 
expert has a communication role to perform^ * 
Such role is especially^ discussed in this 
thesis, in relation to the organizationa^l set 
ting of development agencies.'' 

A research outline is elaborated for in- 
vestigating the communication activities of\ 



experts as staff-members of development or^ 
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gariizations. A Brazilian government devel- 
opment agency is suggested to be the plicQ 
for field work. 

y The study design is aimed to examine re- 
lationships between the communication -activr 
ities of experts in this agency (as the depen- 
• dent variable), their, organi'zatioyal status 
and role conceptions (as independent varia- 
bles) . 

"207- 

^SOME EFFECTS OF TELEVISION 
•SCREEN SIZE AND VIEWER 
DISTANCE ON RECOGNITION 
• OF* .SHORT SENTENCES 

Earl P. Lewin, M.S. 

Temple University, 1972 

Advisor: Dean Kenneth Harwood 

Eleven studies were identified since 
1963 which noted. that distance from visual 
stimuli and size of stinjwli could affect re- 
^ cognition time. The potential impact of this. 



ef fect -on- TV viewers and its relationship to 
TV graphics design had not been studi^qd. The 
intent of this study was to identify a Dis- 
tance and Size Perception- time E,ffect and 
roughly, predict its occurance. 

A post' test-only control group design 
experiment was conducted. Four TV monitors, 
23"/ 8"'/ 12", and 15" measured' hQriaontally , 
^ .were in th6 testing room,,* A grid on -t^he 
testing room floor positioned subjects equi- 
distant from- each screen or at a"- distance 
subtending the same* visual angle as 6.' from 
the 8" screen • Screen brightness was ad- 
justed to 24 foot-candles/ 

Groups of 9"'s;^imulus sentences each were 
presented undent varied conditions of screen 
^'size and viewer distance tb 43 General Elec- 
tric engineers randomly selected from a per- 
sonnel list. Subjects were scored on total 
exposure time of stimulus sentences at time 
of correct verbal identification using a 
fl'ash exposure technique. Scores were 're- 
corded by two persons with* maximum discrepan- 
cy between recorded scpres pre-establ;ished to 
hold maximum error in the data to plus or * 
minus 500 msec. Four •groups of subjects were 
exposed to 13 different test conditions and ' 
data „ -^re subjected to 'a one-way analysis of 
variance, ' * , . 

A 'Distance and Size Perception-time 
Effect was observed. Plotting recognition 
time against dlis tance and screen size pro- 
duced a set of curves which .agreed in slope,' 
Recognition time Increased with viewer dis- 
tance from the screen. Recognition time de- 
creased as screen size increased. Ten of'the" 
r3 tests conducted produced F ratios signifi- 
cant at the 0,01 level, 

A method of numerical prediction was de- 
vised based on' percentage of recognition time 
change for Group 1 subjects, '^his technique". ^ 
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was used to predict the^ outcome of tests ad- 
ministered t9 other groups,' Numex^i'cal pra-' 
diction was devised based on percentage, of 
recognition time change for Group 1 subjects. 
This jtechnique was used to predict the .out- 
come pf tests administered^^ other' groups. 
Numerical prqdictions were plotted against' 
observed scores. Predictions for screen size 
were within 201 msec, of observed scores^. 
Predictions for viewer distance were within 
38B msecJ^of observed scojres. 

In a questionnaire filled out a^ter *t^st- 
ing., 8 of 10 subjects reported they iiormally 
watch TV on screens ranging from 14" toV\21". 
Eight of 10 reporjbed normal viewing distance 
8' to 15' from the screen* The most frequent- 
ly watched screen was reported, to be 19". 

Using- the numerical prediction technique 
developed from Group 1 data, the probable* 
change in recognition time for the test sen-, 
tences over the most frequently watched range 
•of screen sizes was well over i* second, * For 
a 19" screen viewed at 8* or at 15*, the 
recognition time change was over 1 second, 
*>' * ' 

\' ^ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF FILM 
' ' COMMUNICATION : DEVELOPMENTS 
PAST, PRESENT — AND FUTURE * 

' James M, Linton, M.A, 

> University of Pennsylvania; 1972 

' , Advisor: Sol Worth 

In tracing the development of the scien- 
tific study of filmv the major precise ad- 
vanced is that such scientific study could 
not take place until film had been acknow- 
ledged as a moahs of communication. With 
that in mind, the changes in orientation thit 
have taken place within the "communication" * 
tradition were outlined: suc^ sjiifts having \. 
been from film as behavior-eVoking stimulus 



to film as, communicative code, and most re- ' 
cently, to film as ^social activitAor code in 
context. ' - I 

The various methods ;Oi sfcudyiflcj tiim ^ 
scientifically were tfien classified according^ 
to the method which they employ- tJ generate 
data — such classification 'being ifesed on the 
distinctions which 'krippendorff draws among ' ^'^ 
behavioral measurement, behavioral records, 
participant observation, and recording. The 
emphasis in# film research was f6un<3 to be to- 
ward behavioral ;neasurement and participant 
observation, with scant attention being paid 
to recording,, and behavioral records being 
fcund inapplicfible. In addition, the diffi- 
cultie? presented by the 9haracteristics of 
data generated by various methodologies, for 
the utilization of the notion of "communica- 
tion process" in film study, were presented 
and discussed,' but not resolved, 

. Finally, as an example, a group of stu- 
dents editing exercises' were analyzed using , 



j^ecording as the method of generating data, 

It^was hypothesized that "cut*' frequencies 

(determined by comparing /the completed ver- 

sionsV to the original footage) which were 

' >found CO differ significantly from chanpe 
' \ * 
could be accounted for by reference to the 

following\ concepts (in decreasing order of * . 
importance^ : cademe boundaries, significant 
actions, and camera movements. While the re- 
sults were not: particularly clearcut or con- 
vincing, they\eemed to, indicate the primacy 
of .cademe boundaries, a limited' influence on 

part of significant actions,' and no in- 
fluence on the .part of camera movements. 
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THE DECLINE OF HARDCOVER FICTION: 
SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS 

. John S. Littell> M.A.. . . 

University of Missouri, 1972 

Adviser: Ralph L. Lowenstein 

The title .productioa of the United 
States book industry has increased from 
11,022 new books in 1950 to 25,526 ne,w. books 
in 1971, Durincj thi^ period, however, the 
amount of fiction produced has increasJed by 
only 159 books, from 1,90.7 to 2,.0'66. This 
thesis examines some "economic factors which 
have contributed to the general decline in im- 
portance of hardcover' fictioh" l^ooks, 
' If fiction 4-s'^o survive as a major 

force' in the book industry, itr »ust obviate 
the traditiotial problems of overproduction 
and inefficient distribution. These inher- 
ited difficulties have been recently com- • 
pounded by excessive reliance on subsidiary 
rights income, the lack of market definition, 
the teluctance to use modern research techr 
niques and the wave of mergers among book 
companies. '""^ ?. 

This thesis suggests that .publishers, b.e- 

cause of doclining support from the subsidi- 
« 

ary rights media, must (1) treat, fiction as a 
^ specialized literary genre, which means 1(2) 
th6y must research markets thoroughly. The 
ro^le the conglomerate parent companies- play 
in the future of hardcover fibtion is pivotal. 
If these large companies, newly merged with 
the small publishing houses, seek only immedi- 
ate profits,, fijction may soon disappear in 
its* present hardcover form. It |is argued 
that a change in the medium will ihevitably 
change the literary genre itself* 



/ 
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DOMINANT AMERICAN VALUE CHANGES: A 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF ANN LANDER'S 
ADVICE COLUMN 

MalcolA E. Lumby, M.S. 

'southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, 1972 

Adviser: Godwin Chu 



. Cultural anthropologists indicate that 
the mass media are reliable indices of change 
withiii the dominant: value system of a 
soci€v}:y< A modified version of Ralph K. 
White's "Value iVnalysi^l* was applied to the 
Ann Landers advice column so as to "measure 
American^ value changes evident in the letters 
sj^rint^d in the calumns. ' ^ 

A random sample of sixteen weeks from 
the Chicago Suri -Times for the feUh% 1958 and.» 

1971 revealed that the letters printed in the 

* ' i ^ ^ 
column were primarily vr^itten by females 

(70 per cent) . Most letter writefi" sought 

\nformation and advice (more than 67 per ^ 

. * - ' ^ * 
cent) with primary emphasis on the value /of 

X 

affiliation (more than 60 per cent) . 

A content analysis confiriiied the pre- 
dicted significant decline in the frequency 

• ' - If . 

of letters primarily devoted to the v^ilues ^^jm * 

7 * ^ "^^ 

of materialism and religion as wej-l as , *' 

decreased emphasis on strict adherence to 
sexual norms. No significant increases 
in the values of psychology or^ affiliation 
were recorded. * 
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' A DELPHI STUDY OF PUBLiC RELATIONS 
"TRAINII^G NEEDS FOR FUTURENPRACTITIONERS 
« 

James Henry Mackin, ""Jr . / M\A. 

. i 

California State University . 
. ' . Fullerton, 197> 

Adviser: Marvin J. *Rosen 



Training needs in pi^blic relatipns were ^, 
studied using* Delphi panel technique' to^as- 
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certain expected tectinological and social ' 
changes likely to affeqt professional prac- 
•tices through 1999. '*Two*pQnels were studajed, 
one 'consisting of college and university 
public relations faculties, t\5ie other of 
experts drawn froTn eight related a*iscif>lines. 
Delphi procedures produced relative within- 
panel consensus on the probable occurrence of 
3 22 expected events and their dates of oc- 
currence. Predictions of tioth p^inels were 
compare^. , > , 

. Events predicted by both panels in- 
cluded: (1) home reception of 50-500 ^ tele- 
vision chann'els; (2) legislation requiring 
public service use of hew communications 
* technologies; (3) consumer protection legis- 
elation; (4) applici.cion of communications 

research to influence speciali^zed audiencefs. 

.V ' ' ^ . K 

, Comparisons revealed that educators em- • 

I' ^ 

phasized trailing to prepare^ ^ra^uates to 

adopt new technologies and to adapt to*ex- 

pected changes. The multi-discipline panel 

emphasized ^t^aining graduates for entry 

positions in the field. The Delphi technique 

effectively achieved group consensus on q^ues-- 
* <» * 

tions pertaining to uncertain futures. 

ff ' v 

tTHE HISTORY OF BRQADgASTING 
V EDUCATION AT BRIGHAM 
YPUNG UNIVERSITY TO 1962 

W. Eugene Manning, M.;v. . 

-*^* Brigham Young University', 1973 " 

Advisor: J. Morris Richards 

^The •problem basically is: What is the 
^profile of Ae broadcasting education program 
at# Brigham YO\ihg University f rom its incep-^ 
tion to 1962^' This^study, designed as a' ref- 
erence source , rather than a. narrative, is 'aiv 
historical account of the piTogram during the 



period specified in the problem. ^ 

>The study includes a brief history of 
radio and televisipn, biographical sketches , 
of ♦several men who wei;e instrumental in the 
development or broadcasting at BYU, and a des- 
cription of the program during the Lower-cam- 
pus era, the Butler Hun era, and the SplHnJier 
City. era. Included for each of these periods 
is data relative to facilities, academic ^^^^ 
riculilim, operation and programming of -sta- 
' tions KBYU and KBYU-FM, television,^ and 
otjier related student Activities ^ Also in- 
*cluGed is information about the BYO Radio 
Club -and the Intercollegiate Broadcasting" 
System. ♦ 

The study reveals that the programv 
proved ''to*be adeguate in helping the Universi- 
ty discharge its responsib\li'ty for training 
students interested in broadcasting as a pro- 
fession. 
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IMAGE CREATING POTENTIAL 
OF PHOTO JOURNALISM 

Toranj A. Marphetiay M.A. 

Marquette University, 1972 

.-Adviser: James Arnold 

the aim of this thesis was to study a^ 

''^mall area of non-verbal communication; ^ 

i*e., fficial communication. Newspaper and 

^ neVs magazine' pictures were studied for mesr 

sage content using Randall Harrison's code .of 

pictic analysis, (Ph.Do» dissertation, Michigan 

Stat% Univ. , 1964) as an objective^ content 

- analysis ^tool-i 

Ten^ political personalities were studied 
* 

in fi^?c newspapers and two news magazines 
over .a siJ, month period in order to identify 
'image messages. ?n testing Harrison's pre- 
liminary code, this study^ found that it wan 
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possible to match still photographs to 
Harrison's pictomdrphs. 

Images of different personalities showed 
great variations. Dominant. image character- 
istics were traditionally favorable ones, 
•yhe characteristics 'intelligent' and* 
'unhurried' were almost universal. 

Statistical analysis of the data yielded 
on 'Nixon' was used to test three hypotheses. 
The evidence supported the first hypotheses — 
the image of a. political personality will 
vary significantly across publications, indi- 
cating publications do not present- a 
consistent image* of the same reality. The 
second hypot'hesis — the image of a personality 
will vary significantly- across two media — 
was not supported. The third hypothesis — the 
image projected of the personality will cor- 
relate with the favor/disfavor with which the 
publication editorially views the 
personalityr.-could not be supported beyond 
doubt. 

Research disclosed that the publicatixfns 
used anywhere from 30% to 80% wire photos, 
thereb;/ greatly influencing image creation 
through pictures.' 

While the- tool of, pictic analysis needr 
refining,, it offers an objective scale 
against which to measure facial communication 
and is a definite improvement over present 
subjective analysis. 
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SOLVING ,EMJiLOYEE PROBLEMS IN 
RELOCATING A COl^ORATE HEADQUARTERS: 
A CASE HISTORY OF BORDEN'S MOVE 
• FROM NEW YORK TO COLUMBUS 

Fred Gordon Marshall, ^.A. . 

The Ohio State University, 1973 

Adviser: Walter W. Seifert ' s 

Relocating a corporate headquarters can 



be a very complicated procedure if the compa- 
ny, ha^ not experienced it; before. Many new 
ana different publicT relations problems will 
beencountered. when suctt a program' is under- 
t»!n for the first time. 
^ This. thesis, focusing pn Borden, Inc.'s 

•move from New York po Columbus, Ohio reviews 
the problems Borden encountered, how they ' 
were handled, and the general xelocation pro- 
gram. This case history attempted to provide 
some public relations quidelines for those 
•companies whicli are involved in a similar' * 
move. . 

This study found four major programs 
. were used by Borden's Public. Affairs and Per- 
sonnel Departments during fche 1970-71 reloca- 
tion period^,. These programs included: 

1. Orientation meetings held by. the em- 
ployees' immediate supervisors arid a repre- 
sentative of the Perspnnel Department. They 
entailed a slide fvlm presentation on the 
characteristics of. Columbus and a description 
of the general relocation policy. 

2. Orientation trips, which were a tWo- 
day, all-expenses -paid week-end visit to 
Columbus, ytere made. Included in these" vis- 
its were a guided bus tour of the area, a 
housing seminar, an opportunity to meet Vith 
real^tors'' and contractors, and an informal 
dinner'. with Borden employees already based in 
Coluiribis. - 

3. » Relocation offices were set .up in 
New ,York and Columbus to serve as an informa- 
tion source for employees experiencing p^rob- 
lems in the transition or wht> desired more 
information on a specific aspect of the 
Columbus'^ area. 

4; A relocation newslejtter was publish- 
ed to keep emjployees informed of the diverse 
aspects of the relocation and to dispel 'em** 
ployee rumors. 
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AN IMAGE PROFILE OF THE AU^O 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY AS SEEM "BY 
THE JEXAS INSURING PUBlIc 

Charles Henry Martin, H^.A. 

University of Texas, 197-2 

; Adviser : .Ernest A. SHarpe • 

' This thesis compares the/ image of the- • 

auto insurance industry held/ by Texas 
insuring public with t;hat life Id*^ by marJceting 
communication's executives/of leading auto 
insurance firms (Texas pr<&miums) . Data was 
1^ 'obtained by mail from"^^ random sample (115) 
of^insureds and 32 executives from the top 59 
companies. Semantic differential techniques 
were used to measure the general image and. 
major characteristics kuch as cos't, policy 
coverages, claim services, government 
control, communications, and persuasive 
leadership. Signifidant differences were 
found between the general public ' s image 
profile and that of /different subpopulations , 
also between the pljblic's image and the 
executives ' image. 
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. POLITICAL Socialization of young 

^DULTSi MASS MEDIA USE, 
. PPLXTiCAL ATTITUDES 
AND m^XTXCkh EFFICACY 

Raymond Lawrence Masco la, ^M. A. 

Texas Technical University, 1972 

A(3viier: Alexis. S. Tan 

A survey /of 522 students at Texas Tech 
University indicated positive and significant 
correlations petween the following sets of 
variables: .miss media usage and political 
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knowledge; Pjbrceptions of political efficacy 
anu ipolitical knowledge; socio-economic sta 
tus aW political efficacy. 

ihe mabs media were preferred -by 71 per- 
cent o?. the 



respondents- as a first choice 



for sources of political information; 55 per- 
cent indicated that thd mass media were the 
most influential source in the development of 
political attitudes. 
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COVEKAGE' OF E^^yIRONMENTAL ISSUES IN 
MAJOR PEKIODICALS FROM 1965 TO 1971 

Brian Gillls Mason, M.A. 

University of Utah, 1?73 

AdvisGr: Milton '0; Hollstein 

A random sample of a purposively select- 
ed comprehensive list of magazines was taken 
in order to discover how much attention had 
been paid by magazines to environmental is- 
sues over the six-year period from 1965 to 
1971* The purpose was to test the hypothe- 
sis that interest in the environmental issue 
had peaked In 1970 and had declined somewhat 
the following yetar* 

Trends were measured by counting the en- 
vironmental articles in 100 magazines which 
were published around the end of April in 
1965, 1967, 1969, 1970 and 1971. These arti- 
cles were further classified into one of twen- 
ty-seven individual environmental topics, the 
space 'they occupied was measured in sqiiare in- 
ches, the r.^unber of illustrations accompany- 
ing the article was counted, and the topic, 
au^or, r author 's affiliation, and the purpose 
of the article were listed* 

A general picture of the amount of inter- 
est shown over the six-year period was thus 
obtained* It was found that the totdl number, 
of all articles in the magazines was rising 
slowly, but that the number o'f articles on 
environmental subjects took a sudden and dra- 
matic jump in 1970*^ The proportion of envi'r 
ronmental 'articles to all other types of ar- 



ticles rose dramatically in 1970 and contin- 
ued to rise in 1971* The average length of 
the articles as measured by the area occupied 
by the articles seemed to move in inverse re- 
lation to the number of articles found; As 
the number of articles increased, the' average 
length of the articles decreased* This was 
true except in 1971, when the average length 
of t^he articles on the environment rose^ over 
what they had been in 1970* Overall, however, 
the total length of all the environmental ar- 
ticles appeared to increase or decrease ,as 
the total number of all the environmental 
articles increased or decreased, only not 
with the same magnitude* 

The number of illustrations was not re- 
lated to the number of articles any bette*r 
than the length of articles was* These, show- 
ed a steady rise before 1970, then a dramat- 
ic jump in 19,70 which continued at about the 
same rate into 1971*" 

When the articles 'on the environment 
were divided into the twenty-seven different 
topics and, they were compared with ea-ch other 
to determine the relative interest ,shown in 
each, air pollution xand water pollution rank- 
ed one and two as the problems in which most 
interest was shown* Generally^, the interest 
in the other topics rose and fell erratically, 
with a general Rising trend in. 1970 and 1971* 
No significant trends could be found in each 
of the individual topics because of the few 
number of articles found on each. 

The survey thus >presented a picture 
through the articles appearing in magazines 
of a marked increase in interest in environ- 
mental issues in 1970 with a continuing rise 
in 1971. The hypothesi,^^ that ,interes^t^iiad 
peaked in 1970. was thus disprovien.. 
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THE JOURNALISM OF aLBERT CAMUS 
Carol Sorgen Mazeri, M.A. 
Penn State University, 1973 
Adviser: Donald L. Smith 

Although niuch has been written on Camus* 
fiction and his philosophy, little has been 
published, de.aling with his career as a jour- 
nalist. This thesis draws comj^arisons ber 
tween Camus* journalism and his fiction, 
showing how his early life influenced every- 
thing that he wrote. 

Camus believed, as he wrote i*n Le My the 
de Sisyphe , that J.ife is absurd and has n'o 
meaning beyond itself. He did not take "this 
as an excuse for pessimism; rather, he view- 
' ed it as a reason to be joyful and happy 
For Camus, happiness was essential and he* 
believed it shouldi be so for all men. He 
used his life to fight for this happiness. 
He fought against colonialism, against re- 
pression, against capital punishment. He 
'fought against all things which would rob 
men of their liberty and, therefore, their 
happiness. 

Because of a tubeircqlar condition; 
Camus was unable to serve in the mi^litary 
forces. He turned to journalism as his means 
of fighting i'tijustices . His artiQles were 

i 

definitely ^emotional, but in a restrainedr 
manner, never violent or bitter. They' v^ere 
clearly written and reasonable and, in many 
cases, they suggested practical reforms. All 
of them expounded the ideals of liberty and 
justice. , - 

In sum, what wag found was that all of 
Camus* journalism had a tone of consistency,'. 
His fight for justice was npt a one-day stand. 
It was a fight spanning more than 20 years 
and one from which he never wavere.d. In each 
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of his articles there was an obvious feeling 
of understanding and compassion. He 'genuine- 
ly .cared about each case of suffering that 
was brought to* his attention. 
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TELEVISION POLITICAL ADVERTISING 
AND ITS IMPACT ON THE VOTER: 
A COMPARISON OF THE IMAGES 
OF YOUNG AND OLD CANDIDATES 

Patricia Parks McArver, M.A. 

University of North Carolina 

Adviser: Maxwell McCombs 

o 

The thesis of this work is that tele- 
vision image campaigns do not have a measur- 
able effect on voting behavior.. The impaqt 
,of images- on voters' -reactions to candidates 
was tested using age as the primary variable. 
The assumption was that younger Candida te^ 
would project more " televisable" images. 
Analysis of, the data, however, reveal'ed that 
the younger "televisable" candidates were not 
as favor/fibly received by the voters as were 
the older men. A, supplemen^tary survey of 
races for the United States House of 
Representatives found no positive relation- 
ship between campaign expenditures, ages of 
candidates and* election to office. 

■* . ^ 
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CHARACTERIZING FORMAL PUBLIC 
COMMUNICATION OF INVENTION: ANALYSIS 
QF CLAIMS IN' A DECADE OF 
UNITED STATES PATENTS, WITH 
PARTICULAR REGARD' TO CERTAIN 
NON-SEMANTIC FEATURES 

Charles Augustus McClure, M<>A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1972 

Adviser: Klaus Krippendorff 

U.S» patents from no. 3,000,000 onward 
were investigated to determine (1) institu- 
tionalization of invention, as reflected by 
differences in patent claims and in othey 
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items of information .set forth in patents; 
(2) susceptibility of the patent system to 
influence upon claim form, especially the 
extent of and reasons for 'compliance witth ex- 
• isting Patent Office suggestions concerning 
patent claims; and (3) development of differ- 
ent: species of patent practice , especially by 
way 'of non-semantic distinctions' in claims of 
different statutory types or for diff,erent 
> classes of subject matter. 

^ Content analysis was performed on six^ 
hundred patents selected by, random sampling 
stratified by grbups of a hundred, thousand 
patents. A subsample was selected by simple 
random sampling for determination of inter- 
coder reliability. The data ^oded included 

number of inventors and whether an inventor's * 
i 

rights were assigned on the face of the -pat- 
ent, number of claims and whether independent 
or dependent in form, and also statutory type 
of qlaim and number of independent and depen- 
dent claims of each such type. As to the 
first claim of each statutory type per patent, 
. the data included class of subject matter, 
nurnber of lines", combined conjunctipn-punctua- 
tion counts for both the preamble and body of 
the claim, whether in Jepson form, whether* in 
block or subindented form and in the*latter 
event tKe number of subindented parts. 

The results indicated high and sliahtly 
increasing institutjlonalization of invention, 
negligible Patent Office influence upon claim 
form except where backed by economic sanc- 
tions, and insubstantial speciatiori of patent 
practice evident in claim infrastructure. 
Partitioning of claims, especially of subin- 
dented claims, suggested limitation in number 
of features for search, whether machine-as- 
sis ted or nob, as with the aid of economic 
sanctions ^gainst extremes of non-division 
excessive subdiyision. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST: 
DAVID BRINKLEY 

Amy Sarah MpCombs, M.A. 

University of Missouri, 1972 



Adviser: Edward C. Lambert , 
• , . ■ 

To- a inajority of Americans the televi- 
sion journalist has become an important 
source of news. In June, 1971, Burns W. 
Roper reported television as the primary 
source of news for sixty per cent of the* pub- 
lic. A 1969 Time -Harris study discovered 
that nihe out of ten Americans regularly 
watched tel'^dvision news. * 

While critics argued the validity of 
these findings and evaluated the confi-*^ 
.denize, and impact of television news, the 
television networks found the burgeoning of 
television news a reality. With a rivalry 
reminiscent of the days ot Hearst and 
Pulitzer, the three major networks -poured as- 
tonishing sums of money into electronic jour- 
nalism. The total reached $140 million in 
1969, wi,th NBC alone budgeting more than one- 
million dollars a week for news that com- 
prised twenty-five percent of its program 
schedule. » 

The networks competed for prestige, pub- 
lic attention, and most importantly for pub- 
lic acceptance of television journalism. The 
battle weapons were elaborate reporting 
equipment'^and th^ skills of expert staffs. 
Most important in this competition were the 
men who .formed tJ)e visible link between the 
organization and the public. Brinkley was 
'such a man^ 

It is the purpose of ^this thesis to pre- 
sent a documented" survey of the life and ca- 
reer of NBC newsman David Brinkley and to 
evaluate his contribution to television 
journalism. , , ^ ' 
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In this study the writer followed the 
procedure of historical research. The 
writer collected the data throuc^h the criti-, 
cal« investigation of events, development^/ 
and experiences of the past; then evaluated 
this data,, carefully weighing the evidence of 
the validity- of the sources; and finally in- 
terpreted the weighted evidence. 

The writer used both primary and second- 
ary sources of data^. ' The core of the study 
was the writer's personal interviews with NBC 
/<^*n^wsmen, Davxd Brinkley, chet Huntley, and 
Frank McGee; with Elmer Lower, president ABC 
News; and with Wallace Westfeldt, executive 
producer, NBC News, 

Huntley. and Brinkley were united as a 
news team to cover the 1956 political con- 
ventions. Tha.s accident of casting was an 
innovative .step iri television journalism;- it 
contributed to the development of the nightly 
news' program as a journalistic form and to a 
style of reporting. Prior to Brinkley 's ap- 
pearance on national television in 19^6, 
^ newscasters portrayed the grave news style 
made famous by Edward R. Murrow's World War 
II reports from Europe. 

Brinkley brought to the broadcast news 
industry what ha? been over and over called a 
wry wit; an irreverence based on a coherent 
point of view rather than on prose, 'and most 
importantly the ability to write a simple 
declarative sentence. 
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DUBUQUE— EDITORIAL BATTLEGROUND 
1860-1862 . • 

^Martin E. McGrane, M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1972 

Adviser; J. K. Hvistendahl 

Between 1860 and 1862, an intense edi- 
torial rivalry developed between two Iowa 



newspapers, the Dubuque Herald and the Du- 
buque Times . The Herald ? edited j^y^ Dennis^ 
A. Mahony, espoused the principles of .the 
"Peace Democrats and was strongly criti- 
cal of the Lincoln Administration's prose- 
cution of the Civil War. The Times , edited 
by Jesse Clement, supported the war effort 
and labeled the editorial policy of the 
■ Herald as traitorojus. 

The purpose of this paper is: 1) To ex- 
plore the history of Dubuque, the Origins of 
its residents and the backgrounds and, activi- 
ties of the two editors "in an effort to un- 
d0rstand why such a situation washable to a- 
rise. » 2) To demonstrate, through editorials, 
and news articles written during the- period, 
that such a situation did exist. 3) To 
chronicle events leading to the eventual ar- 
rest and imprisonment of Dennis A. Mahony. 
4) To shoW; through the-Mahony case, the type 
of treatment given at least one political 
prisoner detained by officials of the Lincoln 
Administration during a portion of the Civil 
War, 5) To attempt a judgment, through' edi- 
torial evidence, as to whether Mahony was im- 
prisoned because of his writings, or because 
of his political candidacy and outspolc^n op- ^ 
position to the Republican Party on state and 
national* levels . ^ • 

c 

y ^ This paper concludes that Dennis Mahony 
was the victim of his political activities, 
arid that his arrest was unjustified- on the. 
basis of hi^s allegedly traitorous writings. 
It attempts to show the reader how First 
Amendment protections can- be violated during 
times of "national emergency" and to remind 
the reader that those 4vents qf more ibh'an a 
century ago .could be duplicated today unless 

FirstJVmendment freedoms are zealously guard- 

edV - 
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HOW' TEN .TEXAS* DAILIES COVERED THE 
1972 TEXAS DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

PRIMARY ELECTION: NEW OBJECTIVITY 
•AND EDITORIAL ENDORSEMENTS 

Joseph Paul McGufiey, M.A.'*'' 

''Texas I'-dhnical University, 197 2 

Advisef; Alexis S. Tan 

This stu(^y tested the hypothesis that a 
newspaper will give . preferential news cover- 
age to a candidate, its editors have endorsed. 

To test this hypothesis, frequencies and 
direction of relevant news stories and head- 
lines •frc5m ten Texas daily newspapers were 
compared to two hypothetical models of news 
coverage, one* of identical coverage and the 
other of partial or biased coverage. 

The -hypothesis was supported in three of ^ 
the newst^apers, and not accepted in- seven* 

The author concludes that there are sev- 
eral other variables which might be of more 
importance in, newspaper staff decisions re- 
garding coverage of candidates than editorial 
standi Intensity of * the campaign, visibility 
"*of the candidate and hometowm support (not 
necessarily by the hometown paper) are 
factors suggested^y this study. 
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A SEQUENTIAL GUIDE TO THE 

<? C0NCEPTUALI^2ATI0N, 
WRITING, AND MARKETING OF 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

' Herbert E. McLean). M.A. 

Brigham Young University^, 1973 

Advisor: Rulon L. Bradley 

Investigations conducted by the^ writer 
over a three-y^ar period have revealed that 
there are four principal reasons why wo^uld-be 
writers have difficulty lLn conceptualiziix^, 
writing^ and marketing magazine articles. . l^he 
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reasons are these: lack of self ♦confidence, 
lack of writing knowledge, lack of business 
knowledge as it pertains to the marketing of 
an article, and lack of knowledge of the 
principal markets available to beginning free- 
lance writers. 

To help writers to overcome these dif- 
ficulties, a secQiential guide has been pro- 
duced — a guide ^that takes the beginning writ- 
er, step by step, th:^ough fifteen essential 
' phases leading to the sale of *a magazine ar- 
ticle. The guide covers each step in^detail, 
^ providing a psycl^ological impetus to overcome 
the lack of self confidence, a clear picture 
of each* important detail, and a task assign- 
ment 'for the reader to complete as each step 
is covered. 

The guide is essentially a creative ef- 
fort, and is believed to be unique in its . 
visualized, sequential treatment of the pro- 
blem. ^ 
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TOWARD A SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEFINITION OF, .CHANGE: AN ANALYSIS 
OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSITION 
IN APPALACHIA " 

Pamela A. McMartin, M.A. 

Universi^ty of North Carolina — 

/ Adviser: Michael E. Bishop 

This study was a critical review, empir- 
ical replication, and theoretical reconceptu- 
alization of Daniel Lerner*s The Passing of 
Traditional Society . Using data gathered in 
a mass media survey of residents living in a 
western North Carolina mountain community, 
thi'^ study proposes and tests an alternative 
approach to the. study of socio-psychological 
change and mass media use in a mociernizing 
.context. * 

Two revisions of Lerner's theoretical . 



model are- suggested by *an attemptedi'-replica- 
tion of Leaner 's work: (1) mass media use 
should not, be treated unidimensionaily in a 
suiranary index when analyzing communication 
behavior in a developmental context; and 
(2) purely quantitative analysis of psycho- 
logical change in terras of opihion/no opinion 
is too crude a measure to differentiate among 
types of transitionals. . - 

The theoretical revision of the model 
proposes a* step beyond purely quantitative 
analysis of communication and change. By 
analyzing the quality of opinions expressed 
in response to role-playing questions, two 
theoretical dimensions of modernization are 
identified: one of psychic orientation and 
another of social orientation. Using these « 
two dimensioJis, a reconceptualized typology 
of modernization is fo^ulated, identifying 
four types of trahsitionalsy each of which is 
distinct with regard to life style' and media 
behavior. ^ 
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GAG LAW 1919: CONGRESSIONAL REACTION 
TO EXECUTIVE EXPEDIENCY 

Jack D. McNamara,, M.A. 

University of Wisconsin, 1972 • 

.Adviser: Doiftflas C: Jones 

A proposed- amendment to a deficiency 
appropriation bill in 1919 has become 18 
U.S.C. 1913 today. There have been no pro- 
secutions under the law and yet it has been 
retained through several revisions of the U. 
S. Code. The l^w has become popularly 
known as the "gag law" and it proscribes the 
use of congressional ly appropriated funds by 
executive officers and employees in connec- 
tion with pending legislation or appropri- 
ations. <v 
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This thesis exajjunes the perspective of 
the. House of Representatives in early 1919. 
The period covers the end of the Third 
Session, 65th Congress and the beginning of 
th^ First Session, 66th Congress. Examina- 
tion of the legislative procedure develops 
the public issues. 

^ The Republican leadership of the House 
of Representatives'* developed , political* 
issues identifying the Encumbent adminis- 
tration with the wastage of f^nds, the pro- 
liferation, of bureaucracy and domes ti'c 

propaganda. The most notorious agencies 
alleged were the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, the United States Employment Service, 
and the War Department. A congressional con- 
sensus was formed against one or more ex- 
amples of constitutional abuses, by these 
agencies. 

The consensus formed and the procedure 
employed enabled the ''passage of the "gag 
law." The amendment finally adopted made ex- 
plicit a principle which has always been, 
present in. democratic and republican theory. 
The factrthat legislative, actidfr occurred in 
1919 was due to a conjunction of political 
issues . . « . . ** 
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REPORTER IMMUNITY IN STATE 
AND FEDERAL LAW 

Marilyn Louise Morris,. M.J. 

University of California, 
Berkeley, 1973 

Adviser: Albert G. Pickerell 



The question of newsmen's privilege is 
tiot new. Bit the need for immunity from sub- 
peonas has been demonstrated with unprece- 
dented clarity in the past fiv^e years. 
Whereas the half century from- 1911 to 1968 
saw^but six recorded cases in which reporters 



sought immunity from governmental subpeona, 

the half decade since 1968 has seen the. 

volume of subpoenas increased by scores. 

(In the 30-month period mid-1969 through. 

1971, CBS and NBC by themselves received a 

combined total of 121 subpoenas.) 

Many reasons have been offered to ex- - 

plain the swelling, volume of subpoenas to 

the press. Thes^ include: 

— The print media's turn toward investi- 
gative reporting dCie to the broadcast, 
media's capture of the "hot news" market. 

— The relatively new and copious doc- 
umentation (e.g. , 'of strikes, demonstra- 
tions, riots) afforded by '^television film. 

— The high news priority given by all media 
to the many aspects of the period of social 
upheaval beginning in the 60 's., 

--The tendency to greater reliance on con- 
fidential sources as reporters specialize. 

— Dissolution of media cooperation with 
governmental requests in the face of overt 

Administration attacks 'on press critics. 
. Whatever the^ reason, the question remains: 

i 

Do subpoenas requiring reporters to disclose 
• > 

the source and content of confidential infor- 
mation (including background notes, tapes, 
and-fldmed- "out-takes") place an imper- 
missible burden on First Amendment press 
freedom? The overwhelming weight of recent 
cases and available statistids indicate that 
they do. 

Notwithstanding an attempt by the U.S. 
Justice Department to mollify the situation 
and demonstrate good faith in its issuance of 
Guidelines for Subpoenas to the Press, the 
problem^ has continued on tSie federal level 
» and risen in the states. 

The Supreme Court finally quashed jour- 
nalists' hopes for ^ constitutional immunity 
on June 29, 19^, when a majority, led by 
Justice White, rule^ that Branzburg, Caldwell 
and Pappas had no rights under the First 
Amendment to refuse to answer a Grand Jury 
inquiry. 



The last resort for a newsmen's privilj 
ege seems to lie in statutory formulation of 
which nearly 30 have been proposed. 
Currently, newsmen and legislators are 
joined in hearings in both houses of Con- 
gress to determine what shape such a" 
statute should take. While .expedience 
argues for a qualified privilege, the 
historical concept of free press points to 
unconditional immunity. Ultimately, re- 
porters' experiences as well as idealism seem 
.to suggest that the only substantial pro-* 
tectipn will* be found in a privilege without 
loopholes, an absolute immunity. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF AND PROPOSALS 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
' JOURNALISM PROGRAM 

Patricia Ann Moseley, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1972'; 

Adviser-: DeWitt C. Reddick - 

« 

After briefly tracing the history of the 

modern American secondary school curriculum 

and how it evolved, the traditional secondary 

• ^, ♦ 
school journalism program is examined with 

representative examples from Des Moines,** 
Jowa, Denver, Colorado, and Houston,, 
Victoria, and Ft. wprth, Texas. The criterj.a 
for examination are those of J. G. Umstattd, 
renown educator. The proposed curriculum de- 
vised by the Texas Education Agency 
Journafism Curriculum Committee is presented 
in its eirtirety', and examined in light of 
these same criteria. Suggestions for imple- 
mentation of this curriculum and unit plans 
^or three new units in mass pommunications , ^ 
photojournalism and audio visual communica- 
tions comprise the final chapter. The ap- 
pendix, and bibliography are selective for 
ease of utilization. . • 
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INNER-OTHER DIRECTEDNESS , INNOVATION 
. PRONENESS, AND ADOPTION LEADERSHIP 
AMONG FARMERS 

Alan L. Moser, M.S. 

University of Kansas, 1973 

Adviser: Donald W. Jugenheimer 

• .. Jf 

In June, 1970, Arnold Barban, c. H. 
^Sandage,. HarQld H. Kassarjian, and Wa.ltraud 
rf. Kassarjian 'conducted an empirical study 
among farmers to ascertain what correla- 
tions, if any, existed between inner-other 
directednes#, innovation proneness and adop- 
tion leafdership. It^.was note0 by the 
authors of the pilot study that the socio- 
metrlc instruments used to determine in- 
novation proneness and adoption leadership 
•had never been empirically tested. All 
these psychological characteristics play a 
vital role in the decision-making process 
among consumers and are, therefore, of- major 
concern to advertisers. 

This thesis investigates the validity 
of these sociometric measures* A survey du- 
plicating the^ pilot study was conducted a- 
' mong a sample population of 200 farmets in 
Kansas. At the same time, a time* study on 
the adoption of the relatively new practice 
of winter fertilizing was conducted. If the 
sociometric instruments were valid, the 
characteristics indicated by score distribu- 
tions should have been reflected in the 
results of the time study. The results of 
the time study were correlated with the 
^scores obtained from the sociometric scales 
to determine their validity. 

The results of this thesis also were 

compared with the results of the pilot 

" .■^ \ . 

study. Had the sociometric instruments been 
;'^alid, the reliability of the pSlot study 
results also could have been tested. 
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The major conclusion was that it was 
i reasonable to assume that the Hrabovsky and 
Moulik instruments for determination of in- 
novation proneness and adoption leadership 
, were not valid. Also considered of major 

♦ r. 

importance was the normal distribution of 
inner-other directedness scores among the* 
survey population, a result that paralleled 
the findings of the pilot study. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MUCKRAKING AND 
INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING • 

V 

• t'arell Armsted Moughon, M.A. 
East Texas State University, 1973 
Adviser: W. J. Bell 

Purpose of this study was to illustrate 
^e basic differences between two types of 
reform journalism/ muckraking and invfestiga- 
"^tive reporting. 

Definitions of both muckraking and 
investigative reporting are obtained by 
exploring the techniques and attitudes of a 
leading "muckraker" of the early 1900 *s ai^d 
those pf many prominent investigative re- 
porters of today in relation to the social 
atmosphere which genera.tes both muckraking 
and investigative reporting* 

Muckraking, in general is.' regarded as the 
exposing of facts which illustrate corruption 
in society. Tl)is definH^on is generally 
applied to investigative reporting. Investi- 
gative reporting also involves investigations 
that do not necessarily expose .crime/ inju?- 
tices, and other forms of corruption. The 
difference between the traditional 
sensational-type muckraking- and the modern 
"muckraking,"" or inves^iigative repoirting/ is 
basically that the modern form is free of the 
sensationalism based on theory ^ innuendo. 



guesswork/ and gossip that characterized the 

'muckraking of the early 1900 *s. j^. 

Investigative reporting emphasizes the 

facts and allows them to clearly speak for 

themselves with little or no interpretation 

or editorializing. It. holds more to the 

ethics of journalism than does traditional 

muckraking/ and it definitely shows moire 

journalistic responsibility. Investigative 

ft 

. . reporting seems less emotional in content 
and approach than did traditional muckraking. 

^ Investigative reporting also appears to 
be taking the form of a -movement. Investiga- 
tive reporters should strive to* maintain the 
highest ethcial standards to avoid deliberafie 
sensationalism which helped render ineffec- 
tive the work of the investigative journal- 
ists of the early 1900 's. <^ 
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TYPEFACE WEIGHT AS A DETERMINANT IN 
FORMING READEjR OPINIONS OF 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 

o Patrick j. Mountain/ M-S. 

California State University 
. San Jose/ 1973 

Adviser: F. N. Karma tz 



ly means of measuring and testing. 

The investigation considered the history 
of the alphabet and noted the "forces which 
influenced its present shape. Past ^studies . 
were examined and a research desi'gn was as- 
asembled from this infdrma-dion which used .the 
semantic dif f erentiaL^to test the effect of 
characteristics of type in advertising head- 
lines. 

The thesis hypothesized that there would 
be a significant difference in the responses 
of subjects toward a product if they viewed 
an advertisement for the product w$^thr^"h^e'ad'- 
line set in a bold typeface as opposed to a 
light version of the same typeface. 

Four subject groups were presented with 
four simulated advertisements identical ex- 
cept for headline boldness. Their descrip- 
tions were recorded on a sheet of thirty bi- 
polar adjective pairs and analyzed b^ tests 
of variance. The results were not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. The study did note 
several unanticipated effects of typeface 
character and established a workable design 
for further study. ^ 



The mas s._ communicator * s first step in 
translating a message into print involves the 
selection of a style of printing type. Count- 
less thousands of* typefaces are available and 
the question of whether one style is. better ' 
than another has been a subject of debate for 
many years. 

Surprisingly little scientific research 
has been done in the area of .typeface aesthe- 
tics/ however. Most choices/ particularly in 
the advertising ^f ield/ are based merely on 
Jtradition or fashion. Judgments are ^ubjec- 
tive. The aiip of this thesis was to make 
more information available based on^ an ,ord6r- 
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THE CONTROVERSY IN EARLY ENGLISH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LITERATURE CONCERNlr^G 
THE SEPARATION OF CAMERA STATIONS 
FOR TAKING STEREOSCOPI^C PICTURES** 

John Frank Neal/ M.A. 

University c^f Texas / 1972 

Adviser: Robert S. Kahan 

This thesis deals with a particular 
aspect of stereoscopic photography in the 
mid-1800 's. Stereoscopic photographs became 
very popular during the 1850* s. The matter 
of stereoscopic separation, the distance 
between the two. camera stations^ when making 
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\ stereoscopic pictures/ became a controversial 
\^ issue ih England at. that time. Many persons') * 
including eminent scientists arid experts in 
I^hotography, expressed opinions about or per- 
formed experiments with stereoscopic separa- 
• ti)^n. • • » 

\ • 



"ACCORD'ING TO RELIABLE SOURCES.. J' 
^ A STUDY OF UNATTRIBUTBD INFORMATION 

, , \ ^ IN THE PRESS i ' " 

\ *^ ; . 

\ 

, Johanna Cathy Neuman, M.A. 

' . \ 

University o£ Southern California, *=1973 
Advisor: Roy .Copperud ' * 

The study analyzed' the use ol unattri- 

buted inforiT^ation .in the press, with pax- ' 

ticular »empHasis,on a recent trend' away from 

|:he' use of baWgroufv^ers • It reviewed a^, 

case that occurred in December., 1971 1 in 

' \ " ' - . .* ^ 

whiqh Henry Ki^singpr, President"* Richard • , 

'Nixon ',s advisor^ qn national -security ^ 

* j \ . *' 

affairs, *^gave a 'backgrounder wliich was sub- 
sequently violated by, the Washington Post . ' 

The study also Includes a history of 
backgrounders^ f roih 17B7 to the-pres^ent^^an ' 
analysis of the grl^und rules used in back- 
grounding, ,a description of the major uses 
and abuses of the backgrounder r and a 
comparison of suggested reforms. 

The study is based on interviews con- 
ducted with editors and fepprters, J>ri- 
marily in the field of print journalism, 
and/on books and periodical and newspaper * 
articles. ' ^. 
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I* 

NEWSPAPER LABOR RELATIONS BREAKDOWN: 
CLOSING OF THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
. (1947)* ' 

Jerrie Newman, M.S. . 

' * 

Temple University, 1973 

^ ' Adviser: Bruce Underwood, 

t 

y, . The Philadelphia Record , after an 87 day 

strike *by the American Newspaper Guild, was 
^ closed on February 1, 1947 and sold to the 

Philadelphia Evening 'BuH'etin . The Record's 
owner-publisher, J. David Stern, had gained 
national attention in 1934 as* the first pub- - 
lisher to sign a contract with the fledgling 
Guild. He was known foi: his pro-labor, ^ 
Roosevelt-supporting," liberal editorial poli- 
.cies. The;Guild was blamed for the closing 
of the paper by the press of that time and by.- 
• ^^ubsfequent histories. I^lthough Stern, in his. 
autobiography , of 1962, 'admitted that he* had 
made a business ♦decision, he continued to 

place all blame on -the urtion, thus perpetu- 

/ * ' f * *^ / 

a^in^ ,the original conclusions. 

•-This tn'esis reveals^Tiew information 
fthidh sho4[s that Stern made his business de- 
ci^ion un. the second weq/5 of the strike and 
at no tjLme 'thereafter changed his mind; that 
; the decision was the result of years of ^e-' 
I teriorating relationships between Stern And 
the Guild; that the /newsprint crisis and sub- 
sequent Joss of revenues threatened heavy 
' financial loss to S^ern; that Ster^ obfus- ^ 
I qated certain issues and introducedL^^thers to 
disguise the self-protdctiveness of his busi- 
ne^a decisiqitS'*-"^', 
-r--^ Primary sources include material from 37/- 
intervj^ews;* preliminary and final contracts 
from the sale; Government documents and rejc- 
ords of the Congressional Hearing after the 
closing- of the paper; union letters, memos 



and docwnents; correspondence. •170 pages, 
plus 30 pages of bibliography and appendices. 
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H DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF KNOWN 
KBYU-FM LISTENERS 

William H. Nichols, M.A. 

Brigham Young University, 11972 

Adviser: Rulon L. Bradley , 

1 

Although KBYU-FM had* been operating for 
over eleven years there had been no research 
ccfnducted to identify and describe the 
.station's audience. The problem ,vfas to 
describe the station's audience. The problem 
was to describe .t;h6 demographic" cha'racteris- 

tics, listening habits^ and listening pre- - 

o » I ' 

ferences of the known KBYU-FM audience. 

' s 

A pre-tested questionnaire was sent 
• r ' , 

to five hundred persons selected at random 

from;the station Js list of those persons 

receiving the station * s ^program guide on a 

regular basis. The respons<2s were coded', 

computer-analyzed, and discussed. 

It -is app'arent that* KBYU-FM has an 
^, ♦ 
audience that is, loyal, has an above average 

I * . s ' 
'income, is well educated, ^s between 35-45 

years old^^^and is predominately LDS. It 

c<mld WiEv-li be described as an elltest 

apdience . 
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* t I 
EFFECTS OF PROXIMITY AND ADVERTISING 
ON- COVERAGE OF THE COLUMBIA 
. ^ ^oAeR . PLANT ISSUE ^ 

'Walter £. Niebauer, M.S. 

*• University of Wisconsin, 1972 

Advisor: Cl'apon Burnett 

This study was an offshoot o& an earlier 
rurj^ development survqy i-n Columbia County, 



Wisconsin. The* earlier survey had^shown that 
(1) the recently announced Columbia power 
plant w^s the major» rural development issue ^ 
in the county, and (2) in- one case a newi- 
paper editor was afraid to oppose the plant 
issue for fear of losing eloctricai* Utijlity 
advertising^ Thi^ latter finding indicated 
the need to know if utility advertising was 
affecting objectivity of issue coverage. If 
so, it could also be affecting people 's;op- 
iftions of. the' plar^t, and further studies pn 
the issue would have to. be considered in this 
context. . ' . ' 

All newspapers in Sauk and Columbia 
Counties were included f^r the period from 
November 1969 to Novembai' 1971. The papers 
were s,urveyed for the number of^r tides on 
the power plant issue, slant of the article 
and nurpbfet of electrical utility advertise- 
ments.. 'In addition, each* newspaper' s dis- • 
tahce from the plant site was calculated. 

The datum was subjected to statistical 
tests of corrclatioh coefficients and partial 
correlations with three va)ciables in-^order to 
determine how coverage was affected by prox- 
imity and advertising eachj acting separately. 

.The results indicate proximity had <x ma- 
jor effect on coverage but that electrical u- 
tility. advertising had a minor effeqt. The ^ 
' results further indicate that the county bor- 
der was a strong barrier to the passage of 
coverage from the originating county to an adr 
jacent county. 
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A $.TUDY OP EMPLOYEE TRAIN-^\G PRACTICES 

* IN THE CLASSIFIED Al3\'ERTI3ING 
DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN LE^u')ING NATIONAL 
. NEWSPAPERS AND FLORIDA Ni^WSPAPERSf 

Laura' Catherine* O'Donnelf, M.A.jfc. 

University of Florida, ,1973 ** . 

Adviser: Leonard' j. Hooper * , 

I . The researcher studied twelve leading 



jiational n^vlipaper classified advertising de-* 
• partments., th^' top eight Florida crassifie<f 

> 

departments, and the two leading specialists 
in the field of classified advertising, by 
way of mail inquiry. \ * 

Based on the responses, the researcher . 
drew conclusions on increased 'growth and im- 
pprtance of profits brought to newspapers by 
classi.fLed^ advertising departments. ^ 

The study showed there is a need for a 
comprehensive training program Jjor riew employ-, 
ees, in terms of the huge growth this ^form of 
advertising h^s shown oVer the past years. 

Tl>e reseorcher presented a history of 
the .beginning and growth of classified adver- 
tising and lisJted reasons for the need to in- 
crease Research concerning not oftly new<'jm'- S* 
ployee training practices, but alsQ, the en- 
tire field of classified newspaper advertis- 
ing., • 
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A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF OPINIONS 'ON 
ADVERTISING EDUCATION OFFERED BY 

ADVERTISING -MAJORS GRADUATED FROM 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY DURING 

^ ^ 1968 TO 1971 ; . 

Robert G. Olson, M.A. 
Brigham Young University, 1973 
Adviser: George S. -BarrUs 

This study was designed to (1) gather 
opinions* from Brigham Young University adver- 
tising graduates on the quality or usefulness 



of their B.Y.U. education and elicit specific 
suggestiona for Its improvement, (2), indicate 
' the best general* preparation for an adver- 
tising careerv^and (3) develop a model-plan 
which would guide^ the ''B.Y.U. Department of 
Convnunicatioits irf e\?aluating its advertising 
>curriculum^. ' * 

A mail questionnaire' was sent to B.YtU. 
advertising majors who graduated during the 
» yearsv 1968 to 1971. There were X51 respon- 

dents, mafk«ing a 63 per cent return; 
j^" The following conclusions applicable , to 
advertising education at B.Y.U. '1«:e evident: 
',(1) an advertising curriculum should include, 
i^ractical experiences (i^e., internships or 
on-the-job training) before graduation; ' 
(2) technique should take precedence over 
theory in an advertising program ancL courses 
which .emphasize technique or a prap^tical ap- 
\ proach are the most beneficial; (3) adver- . 
tising students ^should, learn how to co^imunj.- 
cate effectively, particularly in writing. 
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THE EFFECTS Of COMPANY 
' PUBLICATIONS AND ATTITUDE fillANGE 

, James T..,0 shorn, M'.A. 

^dn^ViDrsity of OJclahoma, i972 ' 

^ Adviser: Pabi Dannelley 

f ^ The' goal of this thesis was to measure 
,the ^effects ol a company publication on se- 
lected attitfudes of •employees in a small jtjfjr 
surance "company. An o:^pGx;imoittal company's ^ 

'employees were tested on selected attitudes 
and tKe^a* company publication wa'^ started by 
the r^i'sear^hec^ After eight months a re-test 
W&s administorpd on the experimental group. 
During tjiis re- test a control group was used 
to help reduce eiltrancpus variables. The con- 
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ixol giOup was matched on occupation/ key., 
and company type* • 

The semantic differential was used as a 
niea.surement device to test and re-test atti;- 
tudes o£ employees t' ted. Ten spfjcific hypo- 
th^sod wetre tested stating that a company* 
publication would ch|iDge the employees;' a , 

, tittlde in la positive manner. The clata col- 
lected v.as programed on a computer to run a 

,^ one-way analysis of variance, an F-tcst and 
4 D-test and on some selected contepta a X- 
test wa«*hand calculated- " 

Tho semantic diffcr<*ntial consisted of 
fceft concepts and 24. bi-polar adjectives ^ 

1!hOs<$ tOJi concepts became the ten specific? 
hyppthefios tested and the bi-polar scales 
consrlst^d of **ovaluativo*" acjectivea* 

'"The evidence collected showed that at- 

' titud68 had not cliartged in a positive manner 
at the 05-' level of signiiricance. The data 
cleaxiy rejected the tefin hypotheses and ao- 
cept*rff the ten null hypo the so tf» Tho author 

"sbeiioVes that the reasons for xoj4^tion (k 
tho^syij^j^ses is due partly to employee's 
i^iXQd at^itudas about the concepts t:ested« . 



A SURVSy OP kxECUTlVE OPINIONS. « 
ON SXX or TJ12 ISSUES RELATING TO 
' • AWERTISJNG AGENCXESs JUNE 1972' 

Samuel O. Otltigbc, M.S. 

Ohio Univerdi-tyTl9'72^ 

• * ' Adviser? A. T. Turnbuli 

This thosia is about six of the major 
issuer 'relating to advertising agency manage- 
ment, particularly In the t/nltcd States. The 
, six issued arc tho 15% ager4::y commission, the 
<^uastion of a^voxJtising agencies* *iiolling 
stocks to tho public tormcrd as Agoing 
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.public," media, buying services, advertising * 
agency mergers, slow payment of media iilia, 
and personnel turnover in agency business* 
o After reviewing tlie literature ort adver- 
tising agency business and periodically for 
articles on the six issues, the authdi^ dis- 
cussed the issues and,. surveyed to finc^ out ^ 
how selcceted executives, in advertising 
agencies think about 'them. The issues" wer«,=i^^ * 

■• '■ ■■ . : ■! "-54 

selected for discussipn and survey because ptyi 
the attention ,.given^t^^hem in agency associ-, 

' aMon meetings, seminars, and frequent dis- 
cussions in the trade press including tiie 
Advertising Age ^ Broadcasting , and other 

n publications. \ ^ j 

For the survey r Advertising Age * s , liis t- 

ings of agencies billing above $25,000,0^0; 

$10,000,000 to*$25.,Ct)a,06o and $5,000,000. to 
, $10,000,000 were used to select 60 agencies 

from fchb 'first group an equal number .from the 
second group, and 30 agencies from the thirO 
group to make ISO agencies to which question- 
naires were mailed for their vice presidents, 
to offer their thiaking pn tho six issues. 
.Completed questionnaires were revolved from 
132 yic& presidents. 

On the 15% agency commission, 831 of the 

vice presidents said it-jhould ^nat.bfi abolv ^- 

ished/] 90% f avorej? the commission .being used 
along with other means of agency compensa- 
tion; only 13% said the commission system of 
agency compensatipn shpuld be abolished, and 
69V felt that those .who advocate the aboli- ' 
tlon of the 15% comraii^sion have no better 
alternatives. 

, More agencies will go public, 7.5% said; 
yet 49% of the vice presidents indicated that* 
going public has not increased agency power 
to operate.^** 

Advertisers, agencies, and media i>uying 
services should be blamed for slowing down 



of payment of media bills* Further break- 
downs of ifesponses indicated that advertisers 
should be blameS most, agencies next, and the 
meaialbuying services ledst. 
^ • Oo the issue:|bf media buying , 55*er vices, 
72% of the vice presidents said, the services 
will not ^volve into full-service agencies, 
only 12% felt they wo'iild,- an4 offered no 
opinion* The buying services* eventual 
suryiv#il will deppd on. their continued use 
by advertisers an| agencies, 70% said* 

Porty-ei^t per cent of the vice ^ 
presidents i^aid mergers do not ttenefit small 
agencies robre than lar^e ones; 80% agreed 
^fchat morf/ ageilcies -will merge- tox sttonger 
wor^cing '.'units, but 12% did not take sides on 
this isj?.ue,' , " * , ' 

_ _X<i*';<?y^three^er cent of ^fche vice 
presidents said personnel turnover in 
agencies |i3 nqt higher; tihan turnover in^other 
business "organizations* Thiirty-eight per 
cent belj.eve it is, Askeii to^ state what 
single factor will most decrease turnover, in 
agencie^^^they mention, in. decreasing order: 
accoimtj stability, good hiring and training 
procedures, sound agency management, job 
.satisfaption, high saleycy, agency. growth, and ^ 

- '-rt - ^ " 

recogni/tion of personnel. 

Over-all, the discussions of the issues 
i ^ * * , ' 

and the jsurvey showed that the. issues are 

matters of serioUs Concern to agency execu- 
tives i and that agencies, media, and clients 

'I ' ' \ 

try many means to ^resolve them* 

More intensive studies concentrating on ' 
one or two of* the six issues should -reveal, 

in greater detail, how inuch the issues are 

I 

af fectpg ,the agencies,, media, and the 
advertisers, ; * ^ 
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UNITED STATeIs information AGENC!6: 
A STUDY ()F FOREIGN STUDENTS < ATTITUDES 

jJrnest B.^Parboo, M.A. 

uversity\ot Iowa, .1972 ' * 

Adviser J Daniel E. Cos telle 

Assumiiig 1., that the United States 
Informatiorj Agency (USIA^, called United 
States Infdrmation Servic'p^ (VSIS) abroad, is 
dedicated to winning the ^rust of local 'peo- 
' pie abroad/by telling the Atory of America . 
, and of democracy, and 2., t^^at USIA has the 
necessary" /tools and facilities to "do a good 
36b (Voice of America, film and television 



pr;oductiohs, .newspapjsrs and magazines, li- 
braries) i this study attempts to find out how 
USIA imptcsses tfie people whom;\it" sfeeks to'- 
inform. 



Th| .sample used in this study consisted 
' of 40 foreign students of .the University of 
: Iowa, ^'en subjects each were rakdomly ser ^ 

lected from India, Korea, 'China 4nd Thailand^ 

1 " ' 

A seven-point rating scale was used as mea- 
suring instrument to elicit the responses of 
the sub/jects tp the^ fpllowing conciepts: 

?USIS; Portrayal of United States 
In Your Home Country 
USIS: * Film and Television Produc-. 
tions 
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^c) USIS; Voice of America Programs 
I'd) USIS: Publications and Nev s Articles 
I e) Your Opinion of USA Now 
j f ). Your Home Country * 

! the f indings^showed, among oth5r things, 
thzjt after the subjects were exposed to local" 
L<;l7* .^odia (newspapers, radio and t(ilevision) 
th^ii: opinions of the United States 
quite different from their opinions 
United States seen through USIS portrayal. 
For example, through USIS portrayal the sub- 
jects indicated that the United States was 



n ow were 
of the 



slightly' aggressive. After .media co'nsuinption 
in this coimtry they indicated that the 
United States was quite aggressive. 



THE BLACK IMAGE ADVERTISING AS . 
KEPLECTED IN MAIL-ORDER CATALOG MODELS 

Kenneth Kiricham Parkinson, M.S. / 

* . University of Utah, 1973 - 

Adviser:' Lorry E. Rytting 

• V Advertising has acknowledged the black 

man. ' Afjter years of limited, exposure, mi- 
norities have received added attention in 
advertisements during the last decade of race 
consciousness. 

w Induced by the expanded economic poten- 

tial, of minority consumers <ind a* feeling of 
social obligation on the part of advertisers, 
[ tho minority movement in a<5v6rtising has 
^developed rapidly since the mid-1960* s. A 
r.eview of related literature and investiga- 
tion shows that minorities have gained ad 
prominence thr.ough both increased participa- 
ti.on and improved treatment in all the mass 
media. Television exhibits ^he most favora- 
ble minority trend, but others are also t 
taking part. 

^ Inclusion of minorities is a signifi- 
cai)t development*. As minority images im- 
prove^ the movement becomes self- 
perpetf 1 nn . TV re zfe several ways, 
however, that advertisers could' accelerate 
this movement. Among others, they include 
expanded objective research, goal-oriented 
strategies an^ attentit>n to black ideology 
in both verbal ^nd visual depictions. 

The major section of this paper de- 
scribes the minority movement in rtail-order 

catalogs. A conte/it analysis of 1967- TST^ 

t 
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catalogs distributed by Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward revealed: 

1. no clear-cut minority depictions 
fcrefore 1967. ' ' . ' 

2. increased participation from 1967 
through 1972. Primary minority portrayals 
doubled about every two ye^irs*, totaling 150 
irj Sears and' 172 in Ward catalogs during'' 
1972 — an overall level of *seven per cent of 
total models jEor both^ catalogs. The number 
of pages using minorities also increased. 
One model page out of 50 used minorities ""in 
1967, cornpc^red to one of five in 1972. 

3. more„ conspicuous treatment in lay- 

- outs. There; was little measurable difference 
between black and White models bifeyond 1968 
(based on size, location , -graphic emphasis 
ahd merchandise quality rankings) , especially 
in Ward catalogs^ pata from Sears catalxJgs 
show some- exception. 

4 . that racially-mixed yagejs averaged 
a larger number of modtels than all-white 
pages — suggesting randomness, but existing 

in a- non-random distribution. * 
. __ -- 5. - a- greater,: variety joffv ethnic model 
appearance and an increased range of mer- 
chandise modeled. 

6. that whites, 'in, proportion to their 
total group size. Were 'used alone on* pages 
moi^e frequently, than Were blacks. One out o£ 
thirty unacconpanied models was black com- 

, pared to one out of fojgirtcen total models. 

7. thAt two minority depictions were 
the maximum on any one page, and that they 
were usually employed with white models. 

In addition to the major content 
analysis, a mor^ limited study of Aldens, 
Spiegel and Penney catalog^ was .performed. 
The data colllcted from fhese Ccitalogs r'o-^ 
sem|?le those fcom Sears arv3 Ward. All five 
' companiesVincreased minority participation 



through the six-year period. ^ . • 

Response to a survey of tpe five "major 
. catalog companies, indicated: 

1. little experimentation or research 
effort toward formulating specific ad 
policies for ethnic groups. 

• 2. that Penney was the forerunner in , 
minority introduction, initiating, a progtam 
in 1965.- 

3. that integrated catalogs were 
motivated by both social and economic con- 
siderations. ' . . - 

A3 a whole, the author discovered much 
divergent opinion, and some conflicting re- 
search data relating to minority-in- 
advertising programs. The limited reliable 
information has caused advertisers to bet 
conservative ih utilizing minority models.^ 
A similar attitude of Caution exists 
among catalog companies. If their present 
rate of increase continues, it will* be about 
five years before minorities are proporeion- 
. 4n^<=atalog. partrixdrpation ^:o Vhe size of * 
their 'population segment in society, A 
further look would be interesting at that 
time, . * w 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO. ETHICAL*^-' 
EVALUATION OF SELECTED PHOTOJOUW^TILISM 
^ SITUATIONS BY TWO PROFESSIONAL ^ 
- GROUPS— COLLEGE PHOTOJOURNALISM ' 
♦ TEACHERS AND NEWSPAPER . 
PHPTOJOURNALISM MANAGERS ' v 

. Fred Stanford Parxish, M;.A».T,C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

Advisor: Harry H. Griggs 

Thi^ study examined the ethical Evalua- 
tion of selected photojournalism situations 
by two selected professional groupij--collGge 
photojournalism teachers and U^rge' newspaper 
phOtiJjourn * .ism manager?. The purpose was 
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to compare reactions by each group to 30 
selected case-model situations involving \^ 
e th i cal j udgmen ts , 

Results indica"ee3nEhe twogroups are 
essentially alike in their evaluation of .^the 
situations witli a slight' tendency for the 
prp.fes^sional group to j.u^ge on a "higher 
ethical Standard th^n the teacher group, ' 
The results are deemed important not' 

only because they form a basis for^ future 

t. » 

photojournalism evaluation, but also becausi^ 
they iridicateVan essential agreement in 
ethical attituW of the two groups. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COUNTRY WEEKLY 
^ NEWSPAPER AND ITS EDITOR WITH SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS ON NEAL ESTES, COUNTRY WEEKLY 
EDITOll, AND HIS ABILITY TO UT-ILlZfi ' 
FIGURES OP SPEECH IN 
. ' EDITORIAL COMMENTARY 

# 9 

Janet Estes Peek, M,A. > 
East Texas S tate Oniversitj,^ .157-2 . ^ - 
"Adviser: Otha p. Spencer 

This study explored the field of j:he 
country weekly nowspaper/s function and 
influence in the community jand the role of a 
country weekly editor. Neal Estes^ a contro- 
versial weekly^ ^editor, was ahaly2t?!i*accoi:ding« 
to his philosophy, influence, stylo, approach 
to the Weekly news scone, determination to ^ 
incor|>orate state, national, and interna- 
tional news and personaliti'cS* itt editorial 
commentary, and his ability to use figures o*f 
speech such as alliteration, simile, porsoni-. 
fication, pun, analogy-symbolism and satire*. 

Procedures utilized ineiuded pqrsonal^. 
int^irviews and correspondence plua a survey 
of writers in, the weekly newspaper field 
through books and periodicals. ' 

To leam the feelings ot weekly editors, 
a guesti05nairo was maiJed to fifty-lour-. / . 



weekly* editors in Texas, 

The basic material included a study of 
The Ranola (Carthage, Texas) Watchman from 
1931-1951/ and The Stanton (Texas) Reporter 
from 1960-1970, 

Personal files of NGal Estes were also 
available, , 



Personalized weekly journalism is not an 
obsolete concept in country weekly news- 
papers; but state, national, and inter- 
.national coverage in news or editorial 
comment is* well received by readers, _ 

Neal Bates received acclaim by bringing 
state, i^ational, and interi\atiohal news and 
comments to his readers through l)is columns. 

Editor Estes used figures of speech to 
strengthen his writing and to add sparkle to 
his opinions.- * . ^ 

Conclusions are that the edltorral 

' ? ^ ' / ^ ' - 

strength of €he cOu^^jxy weekly newspaper is 
"found in a two-fold explanation: 

(1) offering news of a range* and variety 
suitable to its audience** 

(2) - giving leadership and service 
through woll-b^iiahced opinion^ interpreta- 
tioa^ And concern* , ^ 
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* A PUBLIC REliATION§ PROBLEM 

OP TIIK M0DEfo4 CHURCH - 

Tom Porkins, M.S« 

IT • 

> * Hurray state Univorslty^, 1972 
Adi^iaers t* Hortin 

Entitled # A Public Relatic?ng Problem o£ 

iS£ Modctn Ch^fch^ ti^K a twi v discussers what 
y , V * 

has been hnmwjningf. to J^dvchur^sh over the 
past ten ^y^ta. Thip ^«tudy\aioo involves a 
flection l^at has 4s ita purt/ose jtvlpok iit 
what thcj next five years my hold ^^or;th0 
chuifch* 
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This si^udy is concerned with such areas 
as church attendance, church finances, thu 
^ pastoral exodus, and church influence. 

Three major denominations are included 
in the study. They are the Methodists, the 

Presbyterians of the U,S.A, and the Southern 
- Baptists ,> ' » 

First, the study examines^ the- records 
of these three <J<anominations for a period 
covering the jp-ast ten years. 

Secondly,^ a Questionnaire was^ prepared 
and sent to the various headquarters along 
with a random Sample of the average pastors. 
It was hoped that this questionnaire would 
show the thinking of the two groups, "'the 
leadeiTs and -the average pastors. 

This study is a statistical record of 
what- ha § been, A portion of the study allows 
a look at what might be. 
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*,A STUDY OP ROCK' MUSIC CRITICISM IN 
SELECTED \J,S. PRINT MEDiA FROM 
1370 THROUGH 1971 

James F, Pettigrew, Jr., M.A. 

University^ qf Georgia, 1973 

Adviser;: Jeff Clark 

0 

From December, 1969 to July, 1971, there 
/were four events ir* the rock music world- 
excluding the dcjEaisc of the Beatles— which 
had a considerable impact on the entire genre 
of rock. . Tnoy v^jres The 'disast^^pr at the 

RolUng Stones', *freo concert at Altasnont, 

, < ' ' ' «• 

California in ^Oocembor » 1969; the drug- 

irelated deaths dr rock stars Jir^i Hendrlx and 
' Janis Joplin in the fall sjf 1970; the trou- 
bled "Celebration Lite* rock festival nea$ 
McCrca, Louisisfna^n Juno, 1971; the clpsi^kg 
of the rock tausic showcaooo Fillmore East s^p^a 
west by piK>!r.oter Biil Craham in June and 



July^ 1971. HhesQ events received consider- 
able attention in American print media. 

This thesis is a study of critical Ar- 
ticles pertaining to these events in selected 
U.S. print media: the^ New Yorlc Times , Time, 
^^^Q and Rjllinq Stone . The study .pre- 
sents the articles in quoted and summarized 
form and examines he pieces for^critical and 
reporting depth, which- involves the writers*: 
or compilers' knowledge of the rock music^ 
„.fJLeld.- - 7 ^ . 

One of the major facets of the thesis is 
the examination of the implications, if any, 
in the pieces as to the future of rock*music 
as a continuing form. -All of the articles, 
except those in Rollint? Stonc ^- were fouild to 
imply, to varying degrees, the deterioration 
of rock music. Rebuttals to these implica- 
tions are "examined in the Rolling Stone s 
coverages and elsewhere. 
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' RIGHT OP ACCESS TO TUB MEDIA: 
. • , ^ ' TRENDS *mD IMPLICATION 

Mary Elizabeth iPierca, M.A. 

Univorsity of Texas, 1972 

Adviser: Joseph A. Taylor'' 

• ^ This thesis Is a study of the concept of 
ii ritjht of access to the mass media* it re- 
views legal , and agency decisions involving 
broadcast and print media/ popular commen- 
tary; and thp*results of interviews with 
iournalism and law professors and journalists 
an^ lawyers • 
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SEX OF CAREER* MODELS AFFECT GIRLS' 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 

Myrna Plost, M.A. 

< < ^ 

California State University , \ 
Fullerton, 1973 , " * 

Adviser: Marvin Rosen 



A need exists for educ.ating girls for a 
variety , of careers. Yet instructional and 
vocational- materi^Ts"used in California tend 
to depict women only in traditionally female 
roles, e.g., nurses,, teachers, and house- 
wives. Does-., the predominance of male career 
models depicting most other roles advert 
affect girl^^ voactional aspirations? 

This experimental study with eic;.hth 
grade students hyppthesized 1) ' that students 
exposed to media depicting previously unsex- 
typed Careers would tend to prefer those de- 
picted by like-sex career ffodeis, 2) that 
girls would express preferences for careers 
depicted by like-sex models significantly 
more often than boys, and 3) that boys and 
girls alike would tend to rank male-depicted 
occupations higher than female-depicted ones 
on several prestige related characteristics. 

All three hypotheses were verified at 
significant confidence levels, "These rela- 
tionships, suggest that the pre.dorainance of 
male caifeer models in California instruc- 
tion^al and vocational materials^ may act to 
liimit profoundly girls' career g^zilfi and 
aspirations. ' - 
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SEPIA 

Janace Pope Ponder, M.A, 
Nortli Texas stale University, 1973 
^Adviser: Reginald, c. Westmoreland 

Thi-^ study of Sepia magazine was rc- 



searched as a historical project in order to 
.trace the progress of a twenty-five-ycar-old 
Negro publication begun as a sensational Views 
she^ and expanded to a pictoral, entertain- 
ing magazine aimed at the middle-class Black,. 

The study shows how Sepia has survived 
in spite of i 3 strongest competitor Ebony , 
and how it rose from a mediocre publicataon 
to a, higher qualXly publication. 

The thesis is organized chronologipalXy . 
Chapters I and II describe the ear.ly* years , ^ 
including details of the original publi 'nation, 
Negfro Achievements , 

Chapter Jli contains a biographical 
sketch of publisher Geprge Le^itan. Chapter 
IV analyzes Sepia content for 1950-59. Chap- 
ter V covers the 1960s and John Howard Grif- 
fin's series about his travels through the 
Deep S^uth disguised as a Negro, articles 
which earned Sepia acclaim. Chapter VI makes 
suggestions about Sepia's future, including 
what effects might result from the possible 
sale of the magazine by publisher Levi tan. 



at. every ^rtth tiousehold, the media use 
habits of t^ residents of the suburban com- 
munity of Morgan Hill, Calitorn;La. This com- 
munity was chose^n^ for this study because of 
the "representativeness" of its demographic 
characteristics . 

The primary consideration here was nof: 
Vith the figures oblaine^^^by Roper and Harris 
but their polling emphasis tm "news about the 



worXd" which did not provide adequate atten- 
tibn to sources for "local news.^! 

The significant finding of this study^of 
the" media' habits of the small communrty of 
rforgan Hill is that residents of a suburban 
municipality depend "most" on telavision a 



^ their primary news source for national and 
world news but on newspaper^ as their primary 
source for local jiews** These people, at the 
same time, however , tended to^use niore bhan 
one source to satisfy their news needs, and 
this pattern of multimedia usage serves to 
negate each of the competing media claims for 
being the "mo.st'V^ impcrtant single source for 
"all" ;iows. . t 
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MEDIA U'SE HABITS FOR THE COMMUNITY 
OF MORGAN HILL 

Q 

Dale G. i>6tts, M.S. 

California State Uhiversity, San Jose 
1973 

Adviser: LaMar Mackey 
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A STUDY OF SELECTED EAST TEXAS- 
/ NEWSl>APERS, 1813-1900 

* James S. Powell, M.A. 

East Texas State University, 1972 

Adviser: W* J. Bell 



Several prominent surveys, includ ing _ the 
Roper Organization, Inc. Poll and the Timo - 
LoUis Harris Poll, in recent years have been 
interpreted to show that television has moved 
ahoad of newspapers in certain respects as 
this country's most important news medium. 
Tljis study delved into, the news source con- ^ 
trover sy between, the competing mediums by 
c>camining^ through personal interviews tak^n 
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This study was* an attempt to .;eek out 
and record information concerning selected 
East Texas newspapers, 1813-1900. Informa- 
tion concerning early edit^^rs and how they, 
as well as their^ newspapers, played an 
importan*; r6le in the. growth and progress of 
East Texas was also of prime ir.iportance. 

Information offered in this study is an 
initial account of recorded vhistory of news-.. 



papers in East Texas t Old newspapers, cur- 
rent commemorative newspaper editions, books, 
and magazine -articles concerning the history 
of East Texas editors an^d newspaperjs were 
examined, and interviews wijth current news- 
paper publishers were also employed. 

This study, beginning with Texas's first 
newspaper, the Gaceta de Texas / in 
Nacogdoches in 1813, revealed a definite cor- 
relation between thb ^nrogress of East Texas 
and the increase in numbers of newspapers. 
After 1813-at least seventy newspapers, ap- 
peared in the East Texas towns of 
Nacogdoches, San Augustine,, Clarksville, 
Marshall, Tyler, Mt. Rleasant, Longview, and 
, Grand Saline before 1900. 

Newspapers contain a valuable source of 
data on the history of East Texas. As news- 
papers appeared, grew and merged, a. sense of 
obligation, dedication, and leade^^ftip became 
of prime importance to their edj^^crs. These 
qualities -became evident^n |p^ewspapers 
they produced . Therefore , tif? newspapers 
contributed immensely to the growth of the- " . 
towns and the expansion of East Texas as JelX 
as resulting in the evolving^ of current ' 
modern, well-edited, .progressive, and inform- 
ative publications. 
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TRADE LIBEL'S 
• . SPECIAL DAMAGES RULE 

Louise A. Purrett, M.A. 

University of Wisconsin , *1972 

' Adviser : .^William Blankenburg 

.Just as a person may sue for defamation 
of his personal or professional character, so 
•may he sue for disparaging remarks about the 
property he owns or the product he sells. 
Such disparagements are trade libels, and^s 
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in other types, of libel the medium transmitt 
ing an .alleged^ trade libel pay be held 
accountable in a civil suit. 

Trade libel .differs, from other libels 
in that the plaintiff must name specific 
customers lost as a^^^esult of . the libel. 
This special damages >rule has long been a 
difficult barrier to^.recovery . Some author- 
ities have suggested that the rule is being 
mLtigated by courts and that plaintiffs can 
recover on a more general showing of damage. 

I'his thesis 'examines tra<3e libol cases . 
in state and J'ederal courts for_ the period 
from 1940 to 1972 ,to see if the rule is 
in fact being mitigated. The conclusion is 
that the riile is not b^ing Systematically 
changed. Some courts fiave required naming 
of lost customers, others ^ave not, but 
there is no discernible pattern — fchronolog- 
ical, geographic, or in fact situation— to 
the.mitigation^, and they occur no more 
frequently now than they ever did. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE *BETWEEN 
MANAGEM^T DEPLOYMENT OF 

TELEVISION NEWSCASTERS AND 
.THEIR APPEAL TO ^TEAGHERS ^ 
-OF'CpMMUNICATION ARTS 

• 

Chlirles Quiris, M.S, . 
Tomple University / 1972 ^ / 

Advisor: Laurence C. Blenheim 

The problem investigated v/as to a'nalyze^ 
the 'extent of correspondence between the mass'' 
audience appeal of- television newscasters as 
judged by two groups of communication arts 
teachers and* by television station management. 
Procedures 

•Each of three newscasters emploijed at a 
Philadelphia VHP television station delivered 
essentially the same newscast under con- 
trolled conditions simulatin^T a live broad- 
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casting situation. Tlie performances were 
rated on the basis of newscaster "appeal" 
criteria developed by three Qr^iversity com- 
muiiication arts teache2;s . Rank ordering of 
the newscasters was done by two groups of 
other communication arts instructor's — one 
. from within the ,sta^ioh*s iiaLenihy area and 
and the other from outside 'the listening • 
area* These rankings were compared with , 
those of the s'tation management. Using Chi 
Square analyses, the hypothesis testfed was 
•thai: there is no significant- difference be-»' 
tween the management's ranking' of newscasters 
within a Philadelphia television station, as 
evidenced by its newscaster deployment, and 
the ranking of the sajne newscasters by broad- 
casting professors who based their ranking on 
criteria" developed by an independent panel of 
communication arts te&chers with riev/scast-ng 
experience, ' ' . - 

Findings and Conclusiohs 
The null hypothesis was accepted since 
there was no significant difference between 
the ranking of newscasters by management and 
by all raters combined. Thus, it is believed 
that the "appeal" criteria deveiloped for this 
study might be*used by management periodical- 
ly to evaluate and possibly to improve the 
audience appeal of its television , newscast- 
firs.. The criteria also might be' employed to' 
determine the correspondence between assess- 
ments by management and communication arts 
faculty in the training of potential, news- 
casters. 

A significant diffe'^enc^ was foun,d„ how- 
OveiTf #be tween the ranking by 'management and 
l^y raters from outside the station's viewing 
area in j:egard*to one newscaster. Lack of 
rAter familiarity with the performer was con- 
sidered a possible Explanation for the dis- 
barity, ' ' ^ 
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COMMUNICATIONS Be'hAVIOR OF 
^ ' ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION 
SEEKERS: THEIR SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION AND ROLE IN 
INFORMATION DIFFUSION 

Rita Marie Rammfath, M^.A. 

I 

,The Annenbe^g School "bf Communications 
The University of Pennsylvania, 1972 

Adviser: Charles R. v;right 



The study analyzed the personal charac- 
teristics and communications behavior of 
those who seek information on a specific tpp- 

^ ic from a formal organization. A question- 
naire provided information from 193 respond- 
ents, who had sought information leaflets 
about, the environment from a government agen- 
cy. Thus, environmental information offered 
the framework for studying information seek- 
ers and the communications processes by which 

'they can obtain and relay information to link 
togeth^^he pUb.lic and thfe Organization that 
originated the .information , 

The study sought to determine the *com- 

^munications role and relevant personal 9har- 
acteristics: (1) of environmental information 
seekers; and (2) of -seekers who actively par- 
ticipate in community projects that concern 
the topic of information seeking. The study 
also attempted to establish vhether there 
would be a difference 'between Early and Late 
information seekers regarding interest in the 
information to^>ic and involvement m the com- 
munications network. 

Information seekers were apt to be opin-^ 
ion leaders and to use personal influence to-- 
transmit relevant information to others. Be- 
cause they possessed both personal interest 
«ind professional expertise on the information 

atopic and indicated both the desire 'to serve 
and the actuality of having served as ppinion 
leaders for formal business contacts, infor* 
mabion seekers were termed "professional in- 
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termediaries." Farther evidence of cpmmunity 
group affiliat'ions;s-ars^ members, off-icers, and 
participants ih grbup-sponsored environmental 
projects— indicated potential to assert in- 
> fluence formally. Influence appeared to. be 
mostly self-initiated. 

Active Environmentalists — respondents 
most involve^ in community environmental pro- 
jects — were found to be a major communica- 
tions link between the organization and other 
persons. They were more often environmental 
professionals and community organization mem- 
bers^ than those who participa^ted less. Tbey 
were more likely tha.v others to be opinion 
1-eaders on the information topic. 
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.A STUDY OF THE USE OF THE COMMAWp 
INFORMATION PROGRAM MEDIA 
' IN INFLUENCING THE SOLDIER IN ^ 
THE MODERN VOLUNTEER ARMY 

Claudia G. Ramsay, M.A. 

"University of Georgia, 1972 

- Advisor: J'-hn T. Russell 
* ' 

Presents an exploratory ind dd'scriptivo 
study of the use of Army media by command in- 
formation officers through a comparison with 
' the use of training media in the Army schools 
by educational advisors. Although working., 
^toward _ similar goals, there is little dia- 
logue between command information officers 
and oducationaJi, advisors. Command informa- 

fcion urricors have no consistent plan using a f 

" « ^ 

systematic approach to attitudes or )!loasuro- , 

able objectives pertaining, to attitudes they • 

wish, to strengthen in the spldier with whom 

they are communicating. Command information 

officers have not developed instructional 

methods which are" consistent and standard- 

i;5od . • , 
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THE STAT'US OF ADMINISTRATIVE CENSORSHIP • 
OF, AND ATTITUDES TOWARD, THE < 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS IN PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN KANSAS; A SURVEY AND CASE 
STUDIES OF HOW CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES . 
ARE COVERED 

* Jacquelynn 0. Raymond, M.S. 

, University of J^ansas, 1972 

' Adviser: . Del Brinkman 

To discover the status of adminis- 
traMve attitudes and censorship of the. 
Scholastic press in Kansas public secondary 
schools, four research metho'ds were used: 
personal interviews, qo^stioimaires, case 
studios, telephone conversations. To 
furnish a ^broader bc^sis to evaluate the re«- 
suits, ten selected studies from other geo- 
graphic areas were" used for^ comparative 
purposes. 

Either by personal interview or ques- 
tionnaire, publications advisers and princi- 
pals wer^ surveyed in every Kansas public 
secondary school offering a newspaper jour- 
nalism pro^rawtt The response was 96 pet* 
cent. Results indicated that 40 per cent of 
the advisers wexe operating under varying 
degrees of administrative dictum and 38 per 
cent of the principals viewed the school • 
newspaper as solely a public relations? "tool. 

Results further indicated a positive 
correlation between journalism programs and 
publications of high quarlity and the quc^li- . 
ficatiOns of the journalism teachers in-t 
volved. Seventy-one pet c<Snt oS the : 
schools offered journaJLism ii\ one class 
period. or less a day; 47 por cent published 
on a monthly basis or less;' and 53 per cent 
of the journalism teackcrs had had only six 
credit hours # or fewer ^ of journalism. 

Case studies and telephone convers^a- 
tions with thoso directly involved in* con- 



troversial situations arising from adminis- 
trative censorship examined both .irresponsi- 
ble and responsible handling of specific 
topics. • * 

These interviews, surveys, and case 
studies indicated that administrators in 
Kansas public high schools do wield a tre~ 

r 

mendous power over scholastic journalism and 
do stringently administer^nd curtail both 
editorial and news scope in school news- 
-papers. 
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CONSUMER CYCLES TO. CONTROL FALSE 
ADVERTISING, 1865-X972 

Marion Boyle Redfield, M.A. 

California State University, 
Northridge, 1973 

Advisor: Kenneth S. Devol 



ing in the courts and recent Structural reor- 
ganization and policy ohanges. Cprrective ad 
vertising claims, and couhter-advertising 
proposals of the Commission J|^o^l970 to mid- 
1972 Were discussfed and ' the 'reaction of the 
advertising profession to them,^ 

The conclusion showed that thore appear- 
ed to be evidence to support an hypothesis of 
cyclical activity ^relating to consumer tip- 
risings and legislation, with the possibility 
of the cycle continuing in the future^ Rea- 
sons for th.e .unlikelihood of cycles occurring 

either less, or. more, frequently were pre- ^ 
• • • 
sented, and similarities and dissimilarities 

of the four periods were tMced. Recommenda- 

r 

tiflpns for fur^er study concerning advertis- 
ings, business, govepiment regiJlation, and the 
consumer movement were giveiT. 



This study investigated the possibility 
of a bycle of consumer protection activity 
operating in the United States during thp 
past century, spaced at»approximately thirty- 
yefer intervals and followed by legislation to 
control false advertising. 

Economic, social, and political condi- 
tions were described in the four periods den . 
lineated, i.e., post-Civil War, ^h<S eatly 
1900* s, the Great Depression years, and the 
contemporary era dating from 1960. 

The investigation ^traced the history of 
*advertising and attempts of the advertising 
profession at self-regulation, the rise of'Y 
the consumer movement to its present &t^ength, 
and significant legislation passe*d and pend- 
ing affecting /alse advertising and consumer 
protection. ^ 

• Creation of the Federal Trade Commission 
was described, as well as the ways in which 
its ^luthority has been expanded through test* 
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THE RAIFORD MUTINY: THE INTfRACTIOlI OP 
INSTITUTIONAL ADVOCATE AI*D COMMUNICATOR 
IN THE .NEWS COMMUNICATION PROCESSf 

Joseph Preston Reid, M.A.'J.C. , 

University of Florida, 1972 

'Adviser: John^ L. Gtif^th 
♦ 

traditional source qf extra-channel in 
f luence upon news communicators has been the 
, institutional spokesman, or advocate. This 
study co^amined the role of such -an .advocate 
in the course of a specific, continuing news 
stpry— the 1971 Raiford <Fiorida> prison in- 
cjjdent4 ■ ^ ,1 

Detailed reconstruction of^ the actual 
events of that disturbance were j^resen ted and 
compared to press cover(i^ in a group of 
Florida daily newspapers. Personal inter- 
views with communicators were used to Examine 
the role' performances of UfC/ newsmen involved 
and the advocate for* the ^orxda Diuision of 



Corrections, in order to describe the in^lu- ' 
. ence of t^e advocate role upon news cover^e 
*of the event. 

It was found that the a-^vopat.e role per- ' 
formance was both purposive and. active, and 
was the basic cause of the ihaccurate. presl 
coverage of the event. .Communicator role per- 
fomvance was seen as passive duriiig the event, 
and. iater activp. It wa^ concluded that in 
event-bound news channels the adV^cate may 
easily ^jake the significant decisions*^ c-ncern- 
ing news flow and quality. ^ • 
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A'n INVESTIGATION' OF THE RELATIONSHI^ - 
BETV^EN ETHICS AND ILLOGICAL 
INl-ERPRETATION OF ADVERTISING MESSAGES, 

I 

Rt>bert John Richardson, M.S. ' 

Ohio University, 1972 
. Adviser: a/ T.^Turnbull ' \ 

•% • . > 

This study is ati 6xtension of the 

-4 • 

landmark investigations' of Professor Iv^n ' 
Preston into illogical reasoning im 
^advertising. 

Preston suggested .in 1967 that copy- 
writers might cpnspiously create messages 
that lead to illogical reasoning. However, 
he offered evidence that some of 'the il- 
logical".response might occur since people 
approach ads with a psychological set to 
perceive them asr saying* what the advertiTs^r 
would have'iiked to say. in other words,' 
reatJers often '"read into»\ ads illogical 
.arouments. that are not literally there. 

Whor then, is responsible for fal~ ^ 
lacious rea^oi^ing involved in processing 
.advertising information? Preston suggests ^ 
it may often be the reader; 

/ 

I«n this (Richardson^ study attention is 
focused on the creators, rather thaij the ' " 



readers,^ Of advertising. l-t/was hypothe- 
sized (1-) that high-cthic s,iibjects (adver- 
. tising Tnajors) will make ^ewer fallacious 
. interpretations of ads than will lovJ-ethic 
subjects and (2) that high-creatiVity , . 
subjects will also mal^4 fewer simila. 
^interpretations than low-creatijjity 
future practitioner^. 

A Lfkert-typ^ attitude sca(le of 30 
items was develqped among stud^^nts- in 
introductory a^, courses. This sca^.e 
became the measure of 'ethical stance - 
(high-low) of senior students in 
copywriting coi?rses. Tbe embryo copy^ 
writers were classified as "high- or 
low-creatiVity" by advertising faculty 
members, admittedly a subjective 
evaluation. 

The cdpywri£ing sXudents were then 
^sked to interpret"* the same ^ads used by 
Preston, whose student-subjects dit Penn 
State were more broadly representative; 
ncTne had had adverti,sing instructioh. 

^It was conclude^ tfet' (1) High-ethic « 
subjects rejected inv^ljid intprpretatioafe^ 
significantly {.OS 1x2 vol) more times, (/2) 
high-creativ6 subjects were inclined tb 
avoid "buying" fallacious statement*^ 
but nQt significantly, so, andw(3) there 
was no statistical revelati^pn'of a rela- 



tionship between Gthical stance and crea- 
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i;ive ability, • This way be due, at least in 
part,^t6 the method of detcrminiftg cre*-_ 
tiyity level. 

Are there "fallacy ma}cera"'who 

i * 

*' operate by design in the real world of 
advertising? Using an acceptaole basis ^ 
for classifying high- lo'wi creativity and 
establishiThg ^thicAl stance ih a-way , 

similar to that usad in this study/ ono ► 

» might* obtain interesting data in an 



* investigation among practicing copy- 

• writers. Does Preston's "illogical 
reader" get an assist from the low- 
ethic, high-creative ad man? 

* 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE MOTOR CAR: 
THE NORMATIVE YEARS 

Donald Carl Richie, M.A.J.C." 

* University of FloL'ida, 1972 

Adviser: L. J. Hooper, Jr. 

' This thesis provides a descriptive narra- 
tive representing the manner in which the 
motor car was introducec? and presented to the 
average American reader of popU[l\ii:, iuaf T-cir- 
culated mM^ines, The era und^r study ap- 
proximate 'the first generatioA of the motor 

f ' 

car, spanni^ng the two dozen years .between 
1896 and 1920. // 

Major consideration is gijven to the pro- 
gression of magazine articles relating such 
early aspect? as the relative; y more advanced 
. initial developments in EuroptJ* early experi- 
ments and successes in the United States, and 
early races and endurance run4 which present- 
ed the machine as a viable reality. Extended 
treatment Is given to the virtually exhaus- 
tive coverage, by the periodiqal press, of 
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the* "^roi^ing pains"' of the inctor car, of the 
metamorphic, inexorable influejnce it wrought 
upon the city and countryside [alike and upon 
the individual and his socjiety, in pcfacotimo 
and wartime. 

To give a more comjJlete picture of the 
manner in wh ch the «aotor car was presented 
in this * pre^n .ere period, conaiae treafoaent 
is also given to influential notor car ad- "* 
vertising. Appended is a brit^f overview of 
the individual peculiarities the ipajor 
magazines- utilized. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO ACCURATE PERCEPTION 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Jane^ Marie Rodenkirchen, M.A. 

•University .of^^Minnesota, 1973 

Adviser: Phillip J. Tichenor 
* 

Individuals running for public Office 
are ordinarily assessed 'in terms of general 
intelligence and social sensitivity. Will 
the candidate accurately peirceive the feel^ 
'ings of his constituency? 

Thi5 study investigates conditions re- 
lated to the accurate assessment of community 
opinion in 12 rural Minnesota communities. 

It was predicted that social interaction, 
group participation and SES Would" all relate 
positively to accuracy in estimating communi- 
ty opinion as well as to in'dividual knowledge 
of a specific public issue. 

Community opinion was predicted to have ' 
a dual effect A consensus situation was 
considered a positive factoi?*aiXocting in- 'q 
dividual knowledge of the issue; a conflict 
situation, on the other hand, was considered 

conducive to accurate perceptions of cojnmuni- 
ty opinion. 

Large town/ (pop. 2Q,000+) were oxpoctcd 
. to provide a better environment fdr the 
/^transmission of information related to a pub- 
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c issue— technical facts as well as general 
.community opinion — than the small town (pop. 
'lOrwOO or less) environment. 

^ Data are based on survey research in 12 
Minnesota communities. / 
Results of personal interviews with' a 
fcotal 'sample of 1,200 showed the folioWing: 
1} Issue-related social interaction ro/latcd 
positively to both knowledge of the rssuo and 
accuracy of communit:^ opinion porc^(^i/tion* 2) 
The data did not ^support the predij/tion t)x^t 
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SE^ (def ihed according to education 'and occu- 
^^tion) xs linearly related to either, issue 
yor social knowlcdgq., 3) Participation in ' • 
formalr organizations (measured by the. number 
of memberships reported) , though suggesting a 
spfnewhat complex relaQonship with knowledge 
of the issuQs and ability to assess cpmmiiy 
<Spinion, generally appe^ared to relaje nega- * 
tively to both vayiatiles. 4) cWlict sittia*, 
t^ions, deterftjined by perccrtta^bs opposing andj 
faVpring^ a particular view of an issue, pro- ^ . * 
vided the best environment *f or gccurato per- i 
ception of community opinion c^s veJ^l as high 
)inoVledgo levels • sf lis predicted^ the 
larger, more diverso coitsaunitlo^s provided o 
better environment for the flow/of social and * 
13SU0 information, -irhc number and range of 
contact in tlm mrc urban areife; csay account 
for this* < ' . J ' 
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HOW TO FREELANCE W TilB FAH MAi3A^l^ES* 
Darren f^owlett, M.S. \\ 
^ Murray Stato iJnivorsxtv* 1972 

a wrxi^5»r«9 rhnii^k £6r rarKeHr^t^ur.cripta 
in a specializ'<:d Ciold, rn6 pxit:f^r.<j of the ? 
vfork is to ♦inU';^h,ten an3 ir.atnict the reader 
on >irifcing and ^^f^iYing celebrity <?rtei5tfd 
articles to the tJt^ sr^^axine^* ' • 

The? ajithor, vho h'r:* freelanc*^! ovt*r 100 
features 'to nat^onallv^ c'ireglated pthn^^*\ 
Upn^f r^jliod on p^jri?onal Oi^p^t i^tncp m woll 
a» thu Kort* traditional t^rr^ te:*fear'???^ 
cCV.plijtu th».^ study. All ifjport^it asp^ctn 
of froolancm^, 4Ji tl^oy ii^^ay t/W fan 
•jragajine^, ^ijr^ycov^^rod* Chapters 3tud> th*^ 



topics of fan editors, rcsears^h techniques, 
i^niterviewing, slanting, writing^ rxtlcs, loca- 
< ting photographs ^and marketing the manu^^ 
script* . ^ ' - 
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OF ^; ^ ' 

' ^ Murray Stato Opjlverssity, 1072 • 

this hlmtortcai-dor.iiriptivo sst*44y 
concerwi the^ growth of tJ»^ ^^AYFI^^:^D 
nesSEJIGEH fr«:*7 its beglunirgti %n,lU% m t^e^ 

illtistrate the papof *^ gro»ftn ^nd ^ijveiop'- , 

roni^ on analyaij^ of hiatoricai u^ck^ 

* - ' / ** ' \ 

ground, layout Afta V*33lw, advcrti^^**!^ 

general contents ya^ ra<3[e. . ' 

• - Bt^causft of the i5h*irt;^fo of n^^mnaxf 

^'^tprisilrs dtirlm 3nd it^o4iatf-Xy :if t^r tht^ 

CivU War, fcjjp ^omgrmi i>i:0KAIJ.tzr.^n its * 

PORCUJiSE* Aft*?t t^^o untjtaiic^s^uful «t»'^^r^t# 

HAvr p^\T. ye it ikv^t^ \m , ^ 

P^fvr -39>5in ich"m'^*ii »:i>«5c»r'^ .^^-^ta l^tijr ti^^^ - 

iOuryy«?t#ci IrStc^r^ ir*-iHli6 ^h*. t4^^*J^>ntn fi?* 

it, tfp^ ^AyritiM Hm'j-^u, n^iA^n, It 

h.^d iriien ^^^^♦r^^^^'i in?^*> m^^ ^XirltVSt ^^'HtTi>.^^t 
Pttr^ that y^:it **nib4i «^vr.*^^^M|^ e>r f^r^ ' 



Lee Elmore bought the publication in 
1900 and g.ave it its present name. Four 
months later, J. R. Lemon purchased it, made 
dt,(a daily in 1901, and ran itTuntil his 
death in 1919. Remaining a family news- 
paper until 1925 the MESSENGER soon became 
the WEEKLY MESSENGER and the^ DAILY MESSENGER. 
In 1930, i-t was purchased by PranJc Evens, its 
present owner. 

Early advertising in the Ma>^ield paper 
•was hap-hazard. Ads were buried, pried', 
tombs toned. Or' marooned' on the front page. 

4 ' 

Few had illustrations and many remained un- 
changed from.'.Veek to week: Very little 
white space was used. Type families were 
mixed like salad. Most of the initial 
regular advertisers were makers of patents 
medicines. However,^ the largest and moat 
frequent advertiser was the paper itself. 

Under editorship by the Lemon family, 
the paper began to show definite planning 
in advertising layout! the staff used the 
pyramid -style and added line drawings to 
m*any of^the ads. Full pages and even 
double trucks were sold during Eveos* owner- 
ship with few big changes occurring other 
than increased cost. - , , 

# 

The JL900'"s. shw the •'beginnings of layout 

* ' % _ * *• ' .. 

trends toward reading: Cerise . Column rules, 
cutoff rules, and white space began to take 
their places among the tombstoned headlines. 
Ears became regular attention-getting devices ^ 
in 1901. Alliteration was popular for head- 
lines during 'the ^period as were labels and 

subheads. It was not until the 1920 's 'that 
•* - 

double column heads became popular. Banners 
came into use during World War I. 

Under Evens' leadership, tombs toning 
heads became rare and pictures toore frequent. 
He introduced editorial pages and local" "* 
columns to his readers. Down style replaced 



the old all-cap heads. During the 1950*s, 
the old hanging! indentions were finally ^ 
dropped ani' replaced by the flush left style. 

In conclusion, it seems to t^is writer 
that THE MAYFIELD MESSENGER has grown and 
developed over the years because thos^ people 
who established it, edited it, and who con- 
tinue to watch and make it grow, have what 
Frank Luthef Mott calls "professional 
spirit." . ^ 
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* TOWARD RESPONSIVENESS: SOME 
• • EXPOSITORY REMARKS ON HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR AND SENSITIVITY TRAINING 

William N. Saha, M.S. 

University of Wisconsin, 1972 

Adviser: Richard D. Powers 

The* purpose of this study was to briefly 
comment oh some general aspects of sensitiv- 
ity training from an environmental communica- 
tor's viewpoint, and to develop some notions 
as to how such training fnxghf be useful to 
the person interested in -human communication 
the'ory. Certain elements of ego psychology 
were examinecl in' an effort to reveal some 
sources of comijiunicative dysfunctions that, 
help to block a person's emotional responsive- 
ness to various external stimuli. A brief 
review of sensitivity training concepts was 
offered to suggest that 'such defensive block- 
ages might be lowered by such group processes. 

In addition, an inconclusive experiment, 

employing a semantic differential, was made to 

c 

measure changes in responsiveness to certain 

. • ■ ' 

visual stimuli among the members of an encoun- 
ter, group. i Goitiparison of pre-tes€ and post- 
test results showed no significant changes-.' 
However, the nature^x^f the experiment sug- 
gests that further .testing might be feasible. 
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m" MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, 
THE FRUITFUL YEARS 
1936-1945 

Madelon Golden Schilpp, M.S. 

Southern Illinois University, 1972 

Advisor: Howard Rusk Long 



MargarQt BpurJ^-White -was recognized- as 
ah outstanding jourrfalis'fei^jf the mid-twenti- 
"eth century. Her name was synonymous with* . 
the popular, rise of photojournalism in Ameri- 
ca, particularly with Life Magazine, on 
whose staff .she starred for nearly two 
decades ^n a series of spectacular assign- 
ments. " 

This study examines her career, parjiicu- - 
larly during, her peak years from 1936 to 1945,- 
The primary source materials used are issuep 
of Life and her own nine books, including 
threb collaborations with her onetime hus- 
band, khe celebrated American author,. Ers- 
kine Caldwell. Although she won her original 
fame as an industrial 'photographed on the ' 
staff of j^ortujie in the early 1930s, her 
interest soon turned from machinery to ^ 

humanity, largely as a- result of assignments 
> 

•in the Dust Bowl -and the* new Communist 
Russia. On the'original staff of Life, 
whose coVer and lead story she pro^duced for 
the very first-issue in 1936, she soon was 
reputed as one of the world's leading photo- 
journalists who presented news stories with 
both her owji photographs and text. She was 
the only foreign photographer preseiit* when 
the Nazi'^ attacked Moscow in 1941* and< later 
went to the fighting front. In 1942 she was 
the first Woman w^r correspondent accredited 
by the Army Air Forces. She survived a ' 
torpedoing in the Mediterranean" enroute to 
North Africa, -and^srhortly afterwards was the 
first, woman *authori zed to accompany a co)nbat 



mission (over Tunis). Later she risked her 

life covering the ground war in Italy. She 

reported on the closing days of the war with 

Germany, including Buchenwald concentration 

camp, and the occupation period. This study 
i * - 

does not inOlude her next S9'Ven active years. 

'-.^ 

-mainly spent in India, South Africa and Korea, 
before Parkinson's disease struck in 1952, 
- nor her painful and gallant fight^until her 
,j deatn in 1971.^ 

This study concludes that,' because of 
J^er superb photographs, the unusual abili- 
ties of Margaret Bourke -White as a reporter 
and writer have frequently been under-' -v 
emphasized. It is also suggested that her 
f^mei. rests not on tlie fact that she was a ^ 

woman, b»t on the. solidity of her achieve- 
ments . - 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF HIGH ACHIEVING 
* - ' AND .LOW ACHIEVING .REPORTERS 
TO PERSONALITY TRAITS 

, Roland Joseph Scott, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida,. 1972' 

Adviser: Harry H. Griggs 

Responses to a mail questionnaire sent 
^ to one of every lo daily "newspapers in the 
'United States (a systematic sample) were 
studied by the researcher to determine" types ^ 
of erafJloyjnent tests and methods used in hir- 
ing reportersj. 

The Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16 ?F) ,^ a .personality invenr . 
^ .tory test, was- adm4.nistere'd to high achieving 
and low achieving reporters at three Florida*^'" 
daily .{\ewspapers. The 16 PF also was admin- 
ist^ired to students in two^News Reporting 
classes at, the University of Florida. 

Three high-ranking editors at Florida . 



newspapers and three university journalism 
professors who had considerable experience as 
editors supervising newspaper reporters were I 
asked to select personality traits they be- 
lieved descriptive of good reporters. This 
allowed a comparison, of their choices with 
personality traits actually exhibited by. the 
most capable reporters tested* at the three 
nevj^spape2;s«). • 
-^'^ Results o^tthe sutvey showed a need for 
research td develop or locarte more efficient 

reporter employment tests and methods, 

f 

Results of the 16 PF testing indicated 
that neither reporter nor student* ability (or 
performance) is*^related to personality 
traits. Subjects* achievement could not be 
predicted from their personality traits.^. 
However, ihe stud J* showed that the X6 PF is 
a capable personalityr-measurement instrument. 

The editors and journalism professors 
were not accurate judges of reporter person- 
ality traits. The 16 5F scores of the high 
achieving reporters showed ^that many person- 
ality traits the -edicors'and prof essors 
thought described those reporters were in 
fact not characteristic of them. 
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WSAB— A CA^E STUDY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A. SMALL MARKET INDEPENDEl^T FM 
' RADIO STATION 

Roxanna Berry Seybold, M,S, 

UniVersity of •Utah/. 1972 ^ , 

Adviser: Mil.ton'C, Hollstein 

** Radio in the late 1950 's was becoming, 
as one critic put it,^ "one enormous juke 
box," The financial and psychological im- 
pact of television had forced a change in, 
radio progrannning , The big-star variety 
shows of the 1,940 's had been replaced by a , 



format of recorded music — mostly rock and 
roll— %and news in. brief headline form. 

The exception was FM radio, particu- 
larly the independent "Station, i,a,„,- non- 
network or AM-aff iliated,* Its ^programming 
was primarily classical or conservative in- 
strumental versions of standards. The tech- 

0 

nical superiority of FM transmissions made 
it the logical medijim for a serious music , 
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folrmat, 

* 

Recognizing the need for such*radio 
programming in their area, three Mt, Carmel, 
Illinois businessnreiv ^launched an independent 
24-hour, fully automated, quality music FM 
station, -WSAB formally signed on the air on 
November 28, "19^0, 

The total investment was $50,000 for 
the finest equipment available at that^time, 
including custom built autpmatic tfape equip- 
ment. Because preprogrammed tapes were un- 
available, station personnel programmed and 
recorded four-hour tapes from long-playing 
records,. 

Once on the air, WSAB unknowingly fol- 
lowed, accepted public relations activities* in 
attempting to establish an audience and at^- 
tract advertisers. Its single largest <-and 
'most successful promotion was a monthly 
Listening Guide , over 2,000 copies of which 
were mailed to fiye states. 

Because statistical studies of the 
area's demographics were unavailable, WSAB. 
conduct^fl its own per io«lic post cajjd and 
telephone surveys to evaluate the audience * 
and its needs and preferences, . 

«^ By using intelligence, common sense and 
minimum capital, the originators of WSAB who 
were amateurs in broadcasting, did estabj-ish 
an independent FM station in a small market. 
However, they overestimated the advertising 
they. could realistically hope to acquire in 



that crowded market. But they .did as well, 
if not better than, most independent FM 
operators in the country. Had they made the 
attempt five years la.ter, less time would 
haveVfBeeri required to establish the -station »s 
audience, -and more leffort could have gone 
int® sales work. By then th^ national 
picture was more favorable, more re9eiving 

9 

sets were in use, network affiliation was 
possible, arid 'syndicated program services ' 
were beconjing avaklable. 
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USE O?" TH^; MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 

...c . \ 'by ' ^ 

GOVERNOR JOHN B. CONNAL^Y', JR._^ / ^ 

JamjBs Keith Shelton, M.A. 
North Texas State University, 197^ 
, Adviser: Reginald C, Westmorel^iid 

Governor John B. Connally/ who ser- 

.ved as chief executive of the ^^ate of Texas 

from 1963 to 1969", made extensive use of the 

, / 
mass gonununication media' to'' further both his 

programs and his own poli^^tical fortune. .This 

study examined the history of Connal^ly*s use 

of the' media and eval;uaced the degree of suc- 

•cess he achieved in ^the use of th^ media, and 

presented evidence^of how he was. able :to 

achieve success in the use of the media; 

Research i'nvolved- study of leading Texas 
dailies during the period of Connally's gov- 
ernorship, interviews vith key members of 
Connally''s staff and of the , state capitol * 
press corps, and sending a questionnaire to 
tWeri€y-five' selected Texas ,editors for their 
views on Connally's press relations. 

The. thesis concludes- that Connally was 

successful in his relations With the mass me- 

die^ and that reasons for that Success includ- 

* " • • \ " 

ed ^|:he following:' personal charm, good looks. 



effectivfeneS^ a^ a speaker, a^i adequate to. 
excellent press staff, use of devicds. design— 
ed to attract maxiihum publicity, good use of 
press conferences, and solid accomplishments 
as 'governor. 
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An EVALUATION OF THE ATTITUDES 
, OF THOSE ELEMENTARY^SCHOOL 
TEACHERS O'F RICHLAND COUNTY DISTRICT 
ONE who' used INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISIOtJ-'fN 1971-1972 
^TOWARDS TELEVrSION AS" A 'TEACHING TOOL 

SJiirley^lorencij' Sherman, M.A.^ * 

University of South Carolina, 1972 ' 

Adviser: Richard Uray 



This study was conducted to discover and 
. evaluate the attitudes of the elementary 
schoQi;;^>^^achers in thfr^dchland county Dis- " 
trict #1 schools towards the effectiveness of 
television as a teaching tool. 

The information in this study was ob- 
tained from questionnaires'^ completed by the 
teachers. The analyses of the. data were done 
by the writer, using the facilities of the 
University of South Carolina Computer Science 
Center. ♦ - • 

The major finding was that the majori^ty 
of" the teachers who" paciicipated 'in. this 
study appeari^d to consider television to be a 
"moderately ^effective" teaching tool. 

. The teachers who seemed to feel tele- 
vision was a "moderately effective" teaching*^'* 
.todl also sefemed to have the ' follqwing atti- 
tudes an4/or characteristics: 

1. taught ^or'"a- perriod of ^ne to live 
years; • ^. - /- . * 

2. -were first grade teachers; ^ ^ 

3* had no courses and/or workshops in 
A.V. education; 

'^4. .felt their principals' considered ITV 

to.be "moderately effective;" -p. 

5. always had accessibility to TV sets 
at school; , 
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6. rarely had supervisors or special- 
ists to aid tliem; 

7. did not know whether teaching would 
be easier if there were more pupil 
in-studio visitations; 

8. .had no free periods per week; 

9. : felV the school district's A.V. de- 

partment did a good job; 



i * 

30. r<irely found- errors dn ITV series' 
subject matter content. 



10. never had' paid aides or volunteer 
paren4:s to help f^hem in their class- 
rooms; 

11. "never participated in I'f^ p^^nning 
»• committees or^ITV.^rksfiops 

12. had TV sets that were always .work- ~ 
able; 

/ ' * 

13. felt A.V. supplies in their individ- 
ual, schools were not' usable; 

14. frequently preferred to use work- 
books and textbooks rather than A.y. 
materials; 

15. had visited the S.C.-Ea;V Center 
mbre than twice during the past 

. seven years; 

'l6. considered the textbooks used in 
class as good, ones; ' ' 

17. felt .TV teachers should somet^imes 
be chosen from South Carolina; ^ 

18. participated in ITV surveys twice; 

^9. .felt.TV^.in general, bad for ele- 
mentary school children; ^ 

20. deemed the ITV series' guides as ^ 
poor guides;* 

t 

21. thought they infrequently played a . 
part in the selection of ITV ser- 
ies; .•'^ 

22 . 4ielieved/the. nev 'educa tional tech- 
^nology' will have no effect on TV as 
a teaching tool; 

23. thought their regional ITV repiTes^^ 
tative and' the Division of ITV., S.C. 

■ - Department of ^ducati'on were doing 
poor jobs in "selling" ITV to 
teachers ; 

24. ^/fS^t ITV did not help at -'^ll«in 

teaching the educationally deprived 
child; - ' ' . ' * 

25. often Used TV due to the unavaila- 
- ► Bility of other teaching media'; 

26. felt their schools were offered 
enough supplementary, enrichment 

""l£ype 'ITV^seri'e'si^ ~^ ' 
t • ^ ' 

27. would use TV somewhat more if 
series were updated in content and 
presentation; 

. 28; thought the TV teacher's presenta-- 
. . ,tion never dull; ^ 

.29. feit ITV series needed a little 
more vitalization; 
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BROADCASTING AND THE RENEWAL, .BBOCBSS^. •-. 
A CASE STUDY OF A JRADIO STATION'S . V 
RESPC^^SJS TO PUBLIC CRITICISM » v • 

I ^ Bonrta Lee Shok, M.A. 

The Pennsylvania SVkte 'Urilvetsity , 1973 

*^ Adviser: William L. Dulaney ^ 

■^B'rSadcasters are j^equired by »,he Federal 
Communications Act to serve in the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. This 
mandate is based on the theory that the Air- 
waves belong to the people;- therefore, broad- 
casters are obligated to program to meet the 
'^needs of ^the rightful owners— ^^he public)' 

Critics*\iave charged throughout the 
years that broadcasters are not meeting their 
responsibilities to the public. Recently, 
however, there has been more than mepe 
-griticism aimed at broadcasters — the broad- 
cast industry has been hit by a wave o'fw 
government and citizen activism. Throughout 
the country forces have^ been operating, to . 
induce — or cpmpel— broadcasters to assume 
their obligation to Serve the public. ' 

This ;5'tudy was designed to examine the 
idea that the cumulation of these forces 
during the past t"hree years has produced a 
positive change in the broadcast industry: 
to wit, broadcasters are becoming increas-. 
ingly-'Conscious of their obligation to serve 
"the public inter^t and 'increasingly 
responsive to publTc'cYifticism'. ' 

The examina^tion was- performed through a 
case study of WRSC-AM, State College, 
Pennsylvania. ^ 

A foundation for the study was laid 
J, through work done by a graduate- I'evel jour- 
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nalism class: students conducted an exfcen- - 
'sive review of the station, analyzing its • 
1969 ascertainment study and a composite week 
of station programming, ' Concluding" that WRSC 
; was- not meeting its obligation to serTie the 

public, the class met with station manag^ent 
y to discuss the matter and offer suggestions 
^ f or improvement. ^ 

A second examination of WRSC was per- 
formed by the author to compare current d^ta 
with class findings and to examine change in 
. WRSC's license proposal and in its program^ 
miffg performance. 
• . - The findings indicated some positive 
change; they also showed lack qf change and', 
in some; instances, retrogression on the paift 
of the broadcast station. Selected^ crlti- " 
cism from the journalism class was utilized;, 
but, at best, only a rather limited mov.ement 
bli^j 



4|^oward increased publ id*" service was in 



evidence. 
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THK CURRENT STATUS. OF RESEARCH IN 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES BILLING BETWEEN 
ONE AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
_ ANNUALLY: A MAIL SURVEY 

^ Claude Greer Simon tonr, M.S . 

University of Tennessee,* 1973 

Adviser: Jerry Lynn 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine' tl\p jjresent extent of the' .research func- 
tions within advertising agencies billing be- 
tween 'one and- twenty- five million dollars an- 
nually. ^pata was gathere'd to shed light on 
the extent of physical research facilities 
with'in agencies, as well as'on the extent of 
research usage. Hypotheses were created to 
test the relationships between annual bilr 
lings and reseajfch lisage. Also the relation- 
ship between the use of research and the se~ 



verity of agency problems was studied. 

A structured, non-disguise^ n^il ques^ ^ 
tionnaire was used in gathering the- desired 
^ data. The population consisted of all U.S. 
, agencies billing between one and twenty-five 
piillion dollar* ^hnu^ally. Bivariato and mul- 
tivariate statistical analyses wer© imple-: 
men ted utilizing the Statistical^ Package for 
the Social Sciences (SPSS) programs. 

Other aspects of agency rese^;:ch opera- 
t'ions , - stich as years" iri opera.tion, education- 
al background of research management, hours 
per'«week *spe^t by f>ersonnei in a research 
capaci-ty, dollars spent on agency-conducted 
research', dollars spent on outside- reseafrph * 
-services, frequc^hcy o£ use of outside re-*^ 
search seryices, frequency, of us^~ of oiTtside" 
research services, opinion questions as^ to 
the use ^f research and payment f or - r eg exarch , 
and demogrciphic information concerning agen-. 
cies, as well as the agencies' actua.l ifses of 
specific, research procedures .andrtechniques , 
were investigated in. this atudy. ^ 

Results show that ma^j-' agencies", though 
to varying degrees, are curjcently utilizing 
or developing a research function within 
their owQ^agencies. While only 21. L^percent 
of* the agencies have.^a separate research de- 
partment, 76 . 6 percent have research' person- 
nel, even if -only on^a part-time basis. The 
actual use of the three major types of re- 
search — media, copy^ and market — varied among- 
agencies,, with media tesedrch being the most 
"frequent. . ' - 

A significant positive relationship was 
found between annual billings,, some types of 
research usage, and -dollars spent on research. 
A significant negative relationship was found 
between annual hillings and problems prevent- 
ing the use .of research. A lack of funds to 
support research procedures was found to be 



the -most ^comxnon problem which t^i^everits agen- 
cies from conducting research. There was not 
a significant relationship between researcli 
usage and agency operational problems. 



,9 . ^ 
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RELATIONSHIP OF'GUILT/INNOCENCE 
ANd MENTION OF RACE AND LIE DETECTOR TEST 
' * . ^ , IN. NEWS STORIES 

Charles Robert Skinner, M,A, 

University o't Soutlv Carolina, 1973 

Adviser: Kenneth Stiarck - ^ 

Prospective jurors in crimi^l cases may 

all harbor prejudices to som^e degree, but the 

courts apparently have found sufficient cause 

to overturn such cases as Irvin V, Dowd, 
t 

Rideau v. Louisiana and others fearing that 
outside variables, including publii3ity', had 
-coi||:aminatea the atmosphere of the courtroom. 
Evidence indicates that prejudice, while 
riot inherent or necessarily automatic, does 
exist in the minds, of prospective jurors. Al- 
though* the courts apparently have faith in 
jurors to consider only ihe information gener- 
ated in* the couptroom, such things as over- 



turning of Cl 



ases , 



"ga^"^ orders, and "the like. 



demonstrate^th^t faith is not unswerving/ ^ 

While mariy 'states have adopted- bench/bar/ 
pif&i|s 6odigs^ ITttlp evidence exists as to 

,wha6 kinds of publicity are'prejudicial , 

. ♦*> ' *" 
under what conditions, and does such publici- 

ty have ^ measurable effect on juror decis- 
ions? - ' . . 

The -purpose "vas to^ examine " th^ var- 
iables irace and psychological . (lie detector) 
tests and' the 'effect of mention of these . 
.v-ariables on prospective jurors when men- 
tioned in news. stories concerning a particu- 
lar criminal case. 
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The ge.heral, hypothesis was^: Pre-:di^po- 
sit ion tovaird race and, psychological testing 
makes a difference in judging gui^lt/inno- 
cence'pf the accused/^an^ mention of these 
two variables in news stories makes a. dif- 
ter^nce in judging, guilt/innocence o^ the 

>accaWd. : ' . 

*/•; Pre-disposition was operationalized' 
as: a statistical indication of an atti^tude* 
tov^a^d a variable prior J:o exposure to that 

. r - ' \ 

■ -variable in a test situation. A measure of^ 

* - ' *^ ' - 

pre-disposition-'was necessary to determine 

whether exposure to the..v^ri^)le had an^ * 
. 'apparent' effect on guilt/innodbnc6 ratings. 

Eighty-three respondents were rested for 
pre-disposition by requesting responses to* 
seven-point Likert-type scales ♦concerning, a 
number of variables, including J'psychoiogi-' 
'cal^ tests." and '^r^ce'*. i Resf^ohdeifts were 
;asked to indicate the degree of importance 
they themselves would attach to each, when 
hiring a person for a job. . * • 

^ ». ^ Three, dayp after the' pre-disposition 
test, the 83 respondents were administered 
the news. stories concerning the arrest of, a 
murder .suspect. 

One group of 21 respondents read a 
"neutral" story mentioning neither variable; 
a second group of 21 read the story, but with 
mention of the suspect's race;, the -third 
group of 21 read the story with no mention of 
race, but mention that the accused had re- 
fused a lie detector test; and 'the fourth 
■» . ' * ' ' 

group of ^0 respondents -read the story men- 

tioning both race and test. * 

-^11 story ver^ons were, ideritical , ex- 
cept for inclusion or exclusion of variables. 
Following the stories, respondents were asked 
to indicate their feelings toward guilt/in- 
nocence of ihe accused on a seven-point 
Likert-type scale. 



■ The data showed no* significant 5if fer- 

encos When ^9omparing pre-dispositicn scores 

— r . «- 

to new§^ story treatment scores, thus discoh- 

fi-rming the first part of the general Tiypoth- , 
^ esis. Appar^^ntly, predisposition tovJ^rd* 
the variables' ma^e nQ-'si^nif icant difference 
•m 3«dging guilt/mnocence of 'the accused. 

Mention .of riace in the news story also-*, 
^had no appart^t effect on scores, k)ut mention 
of lie detectoi: test's did apparently make a 
difference in rating guilt/innocence. Those 
reading the story mentioning He detector 
did register a significantly higher^'uilt 
.rating t}][an those reading stories not men- 
tioning lie de tec tot. ' • ^ 
Although no significant 'resullis were 

r 

/found concerning mention of race, the data 

' , «. * ' J. 

indicate that rea5rehce to lie detector ' ' 

tests in ne'^s^'Stori'es could be considered a 
possibly* iaf4.iiential factor in the minds of' . 
prospectj^ve jurors in a criminal case. 
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- PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES FOR 
• . THE PHOENik, AKXZONA, 4-H 

EXPANDED FOOD ^llD NUTRITION 
EDUCATION .PROGRAM 

''Linda- Loe Smitfi, M.S. 

University of Wisconsin, 1972 

""-"'^ Advisor: Nellie MoCannon 

Public relations become an increasing 

concern in programs for _the poor as frrof es- 

Ik 

sionalsr concentrate on individual cas^y^k 
problems to the neglect of their responsibil- 
ities in keeping the public informed of adr 
Vances, techniques and needs in socal service 
programs. 

The* problem of public 'relations for the 
4-H Expanded Food and Nutrition Education 'Pro- 
gram (NFNEP) existed at a most basic level^- 
that of general "awareness" of the program." 
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"Public Relations Activities for the Phoenix, 
^^Arizona>^-H Expanded Foo4 anc(, Nutrition Ed- 
ucation program" attempted to ieaX^wi'th'lihe 
need to accureitely xeport'^th^functipn lind 
g<:>als of a nutrition program for inijer city 
youth and to advance the objectives of the 
organization in low income and general popu- 
lations. • 

Four-H EFNEP staff in Phoenix^Mrizona^ 
coordinates approximately 75-100 weekly clubs. 
. -where low income youth from the ages of 9 to 
13 are taught food [iyeparation and nutrition, 
through games and educational materials. 
Indigenous, leaders as well as leaders outside 
/the community are recruited and trained by 
4-H staff to teacli nutrition clubs foir a min- 
imum of of two and' a half months. Consider- 
ing the numerous and .diverse . publics involved", 
^in the 4-H EfJJep progi^am it was deeated neces-- 
sary that all audiences have , ^complete anS con- 
tinuing knowledge of the program benefits' to * 
the community, the organization, /goals and 
needed resources. 

On this premise an extensive public re- 
lations program was undertaken to create "a- 
.wareness" of 4-H EFNEP, the first stage"" of ' 
the adoption process. Audiences for* which . ^ 
' communications were developed included ex- 
tension staff, "the traditional 4-H program, 
totai 4-H EFIJEP family, community agencies, 
community leaders, mass 'medi'k, schools, mis- 
, ceJlaneous group^s as churches and businesses 
and legislators. These audiences were fur- 
ther subdivided into more specific divisions. 
Public relations a<*tivities directed to t^ese 
publics necessitated the development of ar- 
ticles for trade magazines, bulletin boards > 
fact sheets, newsletters, personal' contacts, 
posters, fliers, articles for community news-,. 

ft y 

papers, radio and "television public service 
announcements and personal letters. 



^ ' -Thirteen of thg communications devM- 
oped fox the 4-H E]^NEP'w public relations pro^f 
^am were evaluated by sd'X i>rof ^ssionals in 
various fields working either directly. or in- 
directly with the program- -Individaul evalu- 
ative comments from community members regard- 
ing the communications were algo included ,ih 
the thesis." ♦ . - . 

Recommendations for further public re- 

. lations activities would focus on coordinate 
ing person- to-person contact with maSs media 
use for specific audiences. ^More radio and 
television . use is recommended as well as the 
development of public relations activities 
where cooperation between inner city ahd «• 

'rural 4-H is stressed. In'*conclusiort, the 
execution of the put>lic relations, activities 
outlined and pexformed in this thesis have 
reflected the need for a permanent position 
in which 4-H EFNBJP public rel-^tions will be 

"-continued. ♦ 
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Aij'j:XPOSITION OF. COMMUNICATION 

facto'rs in the establishment and . 
•operation of a citizen-coalition's 

RECYCLING PROJECT: A CASE STUDY 
Michael Lawler Smith, M.S. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1972 
^ Advisor:- Richard Powers 

The case study treats the communication 
factors which influenced the decision-making 
of a citizen's coalition in Louisviljle, Ken- 
tucky, in its attempts to establish an envi- 
ronmental action project. 

The paper lists the factors which influ- 
enced the group decision-making body, and 
which, in, turn, effected t:he changes ^n ex- 
pressed attitude or observable behavior in 
other parties. as well as within thp decision- 
making group itself. , " ' ' ' 



^ Ttte** citizen-coalition, St'rdtegieg for . 

" ^ . '^ " -^ . ' 'j :\ 

1 Environmental Control (S-E-C) , was founded in 

m ^ 

o;cder to^: 1) unify locaJ, envi-^^nmenta'lly- 
oriented groups seeking to-]^rotoote ^hvironmen 
tal awarene§s 'and protection; and 2) Jto ef- 
• feet attitude and behavior changes in local 
government, industry and* the public at large. 

In actuality, the coalition discovered 
within a brief time that it had outlined for 
itself nearly unachievable gr'oup goals for 
its complex communication circumstances. In 
a problemrsolving situation, S-E-C ifealized 
that it must initiate positive action to gain 
recognition^ and maintain group existence.^ 
Through an onrgoing decision process and 
group coramunipation, the idea of an action 
pro j^ct^^^s' selected as the most dynamic way 
•of attempting, to achieve* the coalition's 
goals. * . / • v^- - 

Consideration of finances, time strict 
tures arid the- environmental needs of the lo- 
cal area led the coalition to -decide upon the 
recycling of glass anS metal containers as 
the group action .project. 

The recycling pro ject. itself was success 
fUX in that it: X) gained media coverage or 
tlTe* coalition; 2) involved several member or- 
ganizavtions; maintained the existence of 
the /coalition; and 4). elevated the board of 
directors to the role of decision-makers' for 
the coalition. ^ - ' 

Whether recyc-ling centers can be effec- 
tive tools in environmental management for 
the pity of Louisville and Jefferson County 
is, at this point, questionable. But the^ 
S-fi-C recycling project did succeed in making 
.,many^ people more aware of envj.ronme'htal pro- 
blems and possible solutions. 

Methods: The methods employed in infor- 
mant ion -gather ing were those of: 1) the u"n- - 
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r*^ .structured interview with members of S-E-C 
and parties involved in environmental matters 
outside the coalition; and 2) general obser- 
vation of the eommunication and decision pro- 
Cesses withir)..the StE-C coalition. 

Statistics: During two weekends, l-9(r 
questionnaires, were ran^domly distributed at 
the S-E-C tecyclihg center;. 63% of the ques- 
^ tionnair^ were, returned. ^Respondents in- 
dicated that they telt there is a real need 
for such centers. ' l-Wther, the data points 
up that i>uch centers should^^^be the j;^esponsi- 

• • bility of private business and federal and 
local governments. ^Respondents stated that 
they learned of the recyclifig center/ bftrcJugh* 
stories and advertisementst in the local news- 
papers,' 
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COMMUNICATION MODELING: 
A GENERAL SYSTEMS THEORY APPROACH 

Trescott Kimmerjon Smith# M*A, 

'ff • University of Texas, 1972* 

JVdviser: Vrank N, Pierce ^ 



This thesis entails an effort to apply 
General Systems Theory principles •to communi- 
cation models. In thapter I, a survey of 
• modeling in- the communication f ifeld is pife- 
^ sen ted, and suggestions are^ made* concerning 
the direction of modeling development and the 
vAlue of di'flerent types o£ -models. In 
^Chapter II, pri^icipleS underlying General 
.Systems ThQory. are given, ^n the fihapten^ ' 
that follow, communication is analyzed as a 
systems science, and a sequential model of 
human- inter acti,o"n is suggested and explained. 
Finally, present and future applicability of 
GST for the communication scientist is 
discussed. — 
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" AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF 
ARidY- INFORMATION OFFICER 
PROBLEMS AND TRAINING' 

' Rich^d^jU^-^ Sonosr mVa. 

, • ..^ Tex^s^Technical University^, 1973 * 

Adviser: Alexis ^ Tars 

Cfpinions of 15,6 Army information o^fi- 
,cers ^wejre dompared in.,^ purvey which mvesti- • 
gated their attitudes toward military informa- 

. tidn training and the Army officer .career* in- 

^ formation program. Additio.nally -an histori- 
cal stCidy was conducted to investigate the- . 
development of the Defense Information School . 

»• (DINFOS) . ' ' ^ 

From th^ survey, implications were drawn 
of informatiort pfficers* images of the infor- 
mation-program and of the journalistic train- 

<^ \ng which they received in ^he Officers Infor- 
mation Cj)urse, which is ttiught at DINFOS." 
The survey coveted tjie' areas of career pro- 

blems in the informal tion program, prerequis- 
♦ 

ites for entrance into the program-, program 

evaluation, journalism* curriculum' evaluation 

« 

and academic^qualif ications of program members. 
Iftesults indicate attendance at the Infor- 

s 

matioji Officer Course, is not deliber^ite\arid 
* t " ' *' r 

.that many students*are sent ther^e^ontrary -to 

their wishes. It was .also determined that 
ther^ is not enough emphasis placed on infor- 
mation training at branch and Army senior 
service schools. Survey results suggest that 
a bettet management technique is badly needed * 
to facilitate the careers .of information of- 
ficdrs. Current branch control of • careers 
seems i to be thptmost serious cajc^er develop- 
ment prtblem in^ that it emphasJ^zeS branch- 
qualifications^ain^^ V * • 

Other indications were< that the infor- 
. ma tion program as^ jspeciallty career does not 
have as high a prestige rating as otheif'-'spec- 

/ ■ - • - ■ 



.ialty programs. It was also determined that 
thTere. is a need*-for cbntinual pyjrges in the 
information field to eliminate ineff active "* 
leadership and that* ^information 'training at 
DINFOS Is meeting fts atated objectives. 
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- . AN ANALYSIS OF/ THE* llELATIO^^SHIP 
BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD LABOR UNIONS " 
AND IMPACT ATTRIBUTED TO THE MAS5 MEDIA 
* * • 
" . Ruth Ann Southvick, M.S. . . 

Southern Iiainois- Urtiversity, 1973 

Adviser: Godwin 9. Chu , 

This study. aimed to in^^tigate tKe 
relationship'be'tween th^e a-ttitudes. whiich ^n 
individual has toward labor unions and the 
jfmpact which .the nfass media have on him. 

• The author wished to learn if ' demographic 

• characteristic^/ union aff iliatiort," and 

''m&ssjnedia use^ habits are also significant'*"*^ 

predictors of labor .attitudes . - , , 

• r *■ " ' ' ' . 
Ninety residents of Springfield, Illir ' 
' - * V 
nois, were selected at random frjm three 

socio-ecoriSinic, groups and were interviewed!^ 

through a silfcuctured questionnaire, 'fhe in-: 

strument included: 20-LiJcert-type-state" 

ments to iteasure attitudes regarding. labor 

Unions; union/management affiliation infor- 

matit)n; 16 sources of influence to obtain *a 

measurement of influence which- the respon- 
• 

dei>ts attributed t<^the maSs media and 
other possibiefso'urces; mass media u§e and 
mass media bias da.ta; and demographic in- « 
formation- ' 

Fifteen of the 20 Likert-type state- 

/ / 

ments were cateytffized^^^iccorAng to sub- 
*- jece content as well as inter-correlations 
into seven sub- topics which were used as 
criterion variables in the analysis. Mul- 
tiple regression analysis wa6 \^sed.1:p de- 



. fine the ''significant predictors for each of 

the criterion va^ableS. i 

findings seem^-^o indicate fiiat sources 

Of Influence regarding dabor unions and ^ 

i , * ■ * . 

economic problems app'^ar^to divide them-^ 

selves into negative and positive source . 

groups, with the mas^ media'being .dmpng^ 

the negative sources. Me*dia habi*ts, the 

amount of 'labo;: news consumed through the 

various media, OfAthe. bias perceived .m the 
' ? * 

' coverage' by tj>e difterent mcdiar^ere not 

■ generally significaijt 'predictors of labor 

* * '* " 
attitudes. *^ ' ** ^ 
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^ * • ^ CABLE TELEVISION: ^ 

A STUDV OF I^S POTENTIAL AS AN AGENT OF 
*' ' CHANGE- IN BLACK-i^HITE RELATIONS 

. Timothy Wise ^^tfnrtaus, M.S. 

University of Illinois, '1973 

" ■ Adviser:" Edward Douglass ; ' 

(fable television is uniquely qualified 
to act as ah agent bf change in race 'rela- 
.tions. The commercial nature of over-thcraijf 
television, aggravated by -limited channel 
space, prevents its serving the cause of ra- 
^ cial harmony. In broadcast, news, commercial- 
ism limits the air time and money available 
for new^ an^ public affairs, and limits the 
subject matter. In entertainment or non-news 
, , programs^ shoWs are judged by €h§ir, ability 
tO'draw large audiences, not on their social 
»value.^ 

* * » 
cable television, in the proper regula- 
• " . J? « * 

tory fram'eworkf can perform social .functions 

better than, over-the-air television. 'With 

the large number of channels, time charges 

• ^ 

would^he much lower. A -common carrler-stxUc- 

ture would assure access to anyone willing to 

pay the regulated charges and a tax-subsi- 



dized "Neighborhood Television" coUld assist 
those without the means to pay the charges. 
Corollary benC'fits would include on-the-job . 
training for professional and aspiring jour- 
nalists and an uf^n New s^ Service, providing 
news^ for commercial televispLpn stations and 
cable , channels. 



cess, ThG»r study 'also discussos-rpr^bable 
area& of miscommunication resjilting from 
cultural backgrounds and how these problems 
may be voided in the vdsuaX media.- -This . 
study rfay serv^ as the starting point for 
further research into the communal catjLVe ef- 
fectdveness of specific cultural symbols and 
how their meanings are. learne;i. 



THE- EFFECTS OF CULTURE ON THE VISUAL 
PERCEPTION OF STILL picTURES, 
MOTION PICTURES, TELEVISION, 
\ AND OTHER VISUAL SYMBOLS 

* John M. Speigel, M.S. 

* East Texas State University, 1973 

Adviser; Otha C. SpcncQr 

The- study was conducted to analyze and 
•discuss previous studies concerning the 
effects of one's cujture toward the vi;5ual 
perception and communication of photographs, 
notion picutres, telovision, and other visual 
symbols. ^ r } 

The s-tuciy aiialyzes tl^e various litera- 
turcs of psychology, sociology, art, photog- 
raphy ^ films, and television in order to 
isolate ideas, trends, and thoughts on visual 
communications as related to cultural percep- 
tion. ^ * 

Each person lives in a different percep- 
tual-world created by his cultural environ- 
• . % 

ment and experiences. An individual contin- 
ually exposed to culturally-oriented visual 
stimuli is better adapted in the perception 
of visual cues. Consequently, effective 
communication* with individuals depehds on a 
person's jcultural experiences and the devel- 
opment of a vocabulary of Visuals, which are 
"Used to aid the perception of visual media. 

^his study can contribute to a better 
awaiTcncss and understanding of culfUral 
influences in the visual communication^ pro- 
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VIETNAM RETROSPEC^I^IVE: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 1968 TET OFFENSIVE 
. COVERAGE IN THREE NEWSPAPERS 

Edward .Taylor Staples, M.A. ^ 

Universiti^ of Missouri, 1973 

Advisor: Joye Patterson 

The biggest story of the decade, the 
Vietnam war profoundly influenced American 
^life. Yet, the mass media have been roundly 
critdcized for tKeir inability to portray 
this struggle. To test the validity of these 
criticisms, a variant of content analysis was 
developed using a symbol list based* on earli- 
er studies. The New York Times , the Los 
Angeles Times and the Chicago Daily News were 
sampled duting the period surrounding the 
1968 Tet offensive, which is considered to be 
a pivotal point in the war. Inherent in^the 
analysis is the concept that effective cover-' 
age would prepare the reader for the war's 
probable impact. A significant change in , 
symbol usage during and after Tet would indi- 
cate insufficient depth and perwSption of 
coverage^ 

Appearing to substantiate the hypothe- 
sis, all three'papers changed significantly*^ 
(.05 level) when the before period is compar- 
ed to the^ during period. After Tet', only 
York Times showed no significant 



change (.05) and therefore supports its^ elite 

\ ; ' ' . 
rating. Among the 3& symbols listed, the 

most ijotable change was in "Viet Cong/** which 
increased ^amatically during Tet, 

rrrhiis analysis concludes that before Tet 
the pafeers jni^sed something systematically at 
work-«^1^ Viet Cong', who added a new dimen- 
• sion* to the 'previously two-way coverage em- 
phasizfflg American and North Vietnamese in- 
-volv^ment. The papers relied on sources in 
"th^ executive branch, primarily accounts of. 
Unreliable .ba.ttle statistics, from" the mili- 
tary. A "guerrilla jounalism" that would em- 
brace the milieu from which the revolution ' 

f*} ' 
, arises and would be atturied to th^ cultural 

.context of. guerrilla* war is suggested., , 



column, and the two. con^xA gVpups were 
exposed to no ad hominem satirical coliimns, 
A post-test was administejred and pre-test ' 
and post-test scorea were compared to 
determine if there had been arCy attitude 
, shift toward *the satirized person. ' 

J A one-way analysis 'of variance revealed 
- • ^ •* 

no significant main, effect- prouuced by the 
^interaction pf e-xperimental groupi and 
satirized persons. The Hypothesis that in- 
creased amounts of. ad hominem satire pre- 
sented over ^a fixed time period^ will produce 
similar increases in unfavorable opinion 
toward the object^ of the satire \j^s "not 
supported, « . 
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' THE EFFECTS 6F TIME AND QUANTITY 
ON AD HOMINEM SATIRE .AS A PERSUADER: 

. ^ .AN EXPERIMENT'. . , ^' U 

I#yle Vincent Staten.,Jr., M. S, ^ 

University of Tennessee, 1973 ^ 

^ * ' Advisor: W.c; Tucker • 

The Effects 'cf differential amount:s of 

ad'hominem satire '<s'atire directed against a- 

person) -presented over a fixed -ttrae period * 

ph ^student attitudes toward university adiniri- 

isJbratois was investigated -using a pre-test 
4 ■ ' * * 

post-test 'experimental design. 

Sixty-four college s^tudents. served as 

subjects an. four experimental-^grbups, 'The 
» ' **'**' ' ' 

subjects were givenr a pre-^6st.^:J;0'/det<?Srmi*ne 

theli: opimons of a particular ccunpus admin- 

istfatQr on a s0?O.6 using the five proRosi- " 

tions '!jvery favorable," "favorable," "no 

opinion , " "unfavorable , " and **vexy unf^iyor-/^ 

*afoie„" During the course of a week one group 

was exposed* t& three' newspaper columns- 

:satirizing the administrator, a secorfd group 

wa^ exposed* to one, ad hominem' satirical » 
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THE HUTCHINSON NEWS:' 
CAMPAIGN FOP REAPPORTIONMENT, 1961-19615 

Martha D, Stewart; .M.S. . 

Universal ty of Kansas, 1973 - 

A<fViser: John B, Bremner 

In J.965, the Hutchfnspn (Kan^ ) News won 
the Pulitzer -Prize for meritoriot^s. public j 
service. The aw.ard^wacs ^given in recognition 
of the News ' editorial and legal campaign 
for reapportionment in the state of "Kansas, 
The News, "in its effort to cure jnalappor- 

tionment in the state, filed a brief of 

. ■ o 

amici curiae in the landmark Baker v« Carr 

■ o 

case, brought. sui£ twice in Kansas courts, 
and waged a lengthy .editorial campaign in 
the Newspaper. The News ' actions were not 

^ popular in its su6sc^ir>tion area^ and the / 
paper incurred the hostility of many sub- 
scribers and other newspapers, especially, 
in western Kansas, 

• This thesis reviews the legal artd • 
editorial campaign, of the Nevjp in its ^ ^ 

'successful drive for reapportionment. *rf5e 



human interest aspects of' the campaign are., 

emphasized. 

The'thesis includes brief background 
histories of the men who were responsible 

for the* campaign:^ cTohn P. Harris, late 

chairma'n of the board-o^ Publishing En- 
.terprises, inc.; Peter Macdpnald, president 
•and general manager of Harris (Publishing) 
Enterprises, Inc.; and John MVcormally, 
editor and publishei; of the Burlington Hawk- 
E^e (Iowa)' and former editor of the Hutchin- 
son News . > 
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A COMMUNICATION STRATEGY 
BASED ON AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 

• Ruth Steyn, M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1972 - 

Adviser: J, Paul Yarb rough 

t - The primary objective of this study was 

to provide data useful in the design jof an 
^ experimental^ communication ?.trategy aimed at 
increasing^ tha use of soil conservation* prac- 
tices by Towa farmers . 

Data obtained in personal interviews 
with 89 Iowa farmers were analyzed to deter- 
mine which variables were significantly re- 
lated to "the lise of conservation practices, 
a A relative* measure of the ektent of conserva- 
tion practiced, adjusted for differences 'in 
farm size, was ^ used as the criterion variable. 

Correlational and multiple regress'ion 
s 

analyses indicated that thd following vari- 
ables have significant positive effects on 

the extent of conservation .practiced:' mem- 
. » • 

bership in a soil conservation "district; po^- 
session of "a farm plan; number of years in 
the Agricultural Conservation Program; use of 
sp(Bcialized information sources sucji as farm 
jieetings, farm magazines, and Extension bul- 



) 
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letins, perception of erosion as a problem; " 
per. cent of Zand pwned; Jcnowled^e about 'Soil 
conservation;-. participation in, formal organ- 
izations; and "rational" attitudes toward de- 
cision-makirtg. Personal Characteristics such 
as age,, education, and income di.d not direct- 
ly .influence ^the criterion variable. However, 
path analysis revealed that thdse character- 
'istics have a determining in^uence on sever- 
al of* the variables directly related to prac- 
-tice of soli conservation. 

Addit^dnal information was gathered con- 
cerning farmers' motivations for adopting 
erosion control practices, their estimation ^ 
pf the need ^^or more soil conservation ^ their 
attitudes toward "environmental quality" , 
issues', and their perceptions 'ot factors ' 
hxndering the adoption of conservation pracr 
tices, » . ' . ^ 

The implications of the findings for 
Choices about potential target audiences and 
the content of future messages about soil 
conservation were .discussed. 
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A STUbV ON THE EFFECT OF 
NON-^^REDUNDANT, SUPERIMPOSED MESSAGES 
WlTH^hEGARD TO AURAL INFORMATION 
IN AN AUDIOVISUAL PRESENTATION ' 

Richard Sheridan Stockton," M,A.. " 

Brigham. .Young University^ 1973., " " 

Adviser': Ralph D. Barney 

The problem of the study was to learn 
hovj many non-redundant, superimposed mes- 
sages could- be flashed across a videotaped 
interview before significantly distracting a 
viewer from the interview's aural information? 

Six 'groups ^of high school Students 
watched a ninety-second videotaped interview, 
sequence over which zero, one, two, tive, 
nine% "and fourteen supers were shown. After 
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the sequence was shown, each group answered 
a multiple-choice test 'regarding only the- 
aural content of the sequence. • ^ . 

Grotip mean test results indicated that 
the g-roup seeing the sequence showing four- 
'-teen supers scored significantly lower on the 
aural test than the .groiSp which saw no supers, i 
HoWever, all groups which saw supers scored 
lower on the aural test than* the' group which ^ 
saw no supers. However, all groups whicli saw ^ 
supers scored lower»/on the'^ufal l^fes't than- 
did the grou£. which^'.saw no supers . 

' Apparently, non-redundant supers dis- 
tract the -viewer, and if enough are dhown 
over an audiovisual presentation, the dis- 
traation ^.{jecomes significant.' 
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" THE , LABORATORY/ON -AIR E3JPERiENCE 
AS A FACTOID IN ATTITUDE CHANGE 'AMONG 
STUDENTS OF TELEVISION NEWS 

Stephen Robert Storti, M.A.J.C. 

University of Flor^ida, 1973 

^ *VAdviser; Kenneth A^. Christiansen . 

The study was designed to measure atti- 
tude changes" am0ng students of television 

f 

news toward their abilities in^ four skill 
^reas/ as a result of participation in a com- 
bined, laboratory and on-air experience*. 

The students were enrolled, in the 
Television News Reporting cpilrse at the 
,Un^versity of Florida, Preparation and pre- 
sen tat ion of a televisioh news program five 
days a week were major requirements pf the 
course. 

A semantic differehtral. test instrument 
was administered in the second week of the 
course and repeated in the final week^, A 
comparison of results repealed that attitudes 
moved in. a positive direction for television 
news tasks students had learned before enter- 



ing the course and performed frequently dur- 
ing it, ' « - ♦ 

These findings suggest that, in a corfi- 
bined laboratory and on-air Situatioh, 

♦ 

student-held attitude^ toward their ability 
to perform tel.evj.sion news tasks are depen- 
dent upon the frequency with which they are 
^ retired to perform these tasks. 

i 
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ABORTION COVERAGE IN WOMEN'S MAGAZINES.. 
1965 THROUGH 1970 

"Mary Ellen Strote, M,A. ; 

University 'o5 Southera California, L.A. 

Advisor: ^ederic C. Coonradt • 



This content analysis ex^mi»ned the 
' coverage pf abortion as it appeared in five 
women *s magazines. Cosmopolitan , Good House" * 
keeping , Xiadies ' Home Journal , McCall 's and 
Redbook , from 1965 through 1970/": 

The research provided the following 
.;basic information: (1) hoW of j^en and where 
'abortion was mentioned, (2) the type of 
article .in-,yhi'ch abortion was menti'oned, (3) 
the amount of importance giyen abortion, 
(4) the types o^ authorities qupted, (5) 
a description of the stereotypes -of women 
referred to, and (6) the types of argu-^ 
ments supporting positive and negative 
stands on abortion. 

Secondary objectives ijncluded some 
hypothesis testing and an examination of 
the"^ relationship between the goals of the 
editors ahd the actual message. 

The analysis partially refuted the 
hypothesis that women's magazines had failed 
their repiders in their coverage ^of abortion.' 
While it found some major omissions in the 
coverage, it also showed that the magazines 
.^covered this subjeqt better, than they had' 



other 'controversial issues. ^ 

The analysis showed the magazines were 
generally positive in their approach to 
abortion, with ,the exception of Good House - 
keeping . It also found that the magazines 
preferred to ap|>'roach abortion as a medical ' 
-or legal issue -rather than a moral question'.* 
^The study found that the magazines offered a 
fairly- accurate 'stereotype of women term- 
inating pregnancies, 

A drastic increase in abortion cover- 
age in the magazines from 1965 to 1970 
co^jresponded to the heightened public 
debate on this issue in the same time 
^ ^period. The editors sreem t.o be de'alin'g with* 
€his delicate subject with more courage than 
eVer before. 
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COMMONICATING CONCERN FOR WILDLIFE " 
CONSERVATION , TO A^^ APATHETIC PUBLIC 

Thomas Hale Stubbs,, M.A^J.C. 

University of Florida, 1973 

Adviser: , Harry H. Griggs 

As Man's exploding population spreads to 
cover an ingreasing percentage of the earth's 
lands, wilderness areas and their inhabitants 
are being subjected to severe stresses which, 
unlessy^eased, may cause the extiiiction of 
many kinds'^of vildlife. But how can'a con- 
cern for wildlife conservation be most ef- 
fectively communicated to the public? 

One hundred and thirty letters were sent 
to scientists, professional conservationists, 
and anthropologics ts, to gatfier opinions from 
the best minds associated with wildlife .con- 
servation efforts. This thesis is an orderly 
synthesis of the "ideas presented by the re- 
spondents. 

Almost all resp'onses emphasized the im- 
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^portance of Man as an animal within an eco- 
system. Wildlife conservation, in those 
trerms, cannot be thought of as separate from 
the survival problems of Man*-. 
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^ ROSCOE DUNJEE AND 

THE OKLAHOMA .CITY BLACK DISPATCH 

William S. Sullins, M.S. ^ 

' - Kansas State, University, 1972 , 

Adviser: , Robert D/ Bontrager 

Roscoe Dunjee, the son' of a runav/ay 
"^esro slave, established the Oklahoma city 
Black Dispatch in 1915, when racism was 
rampant among the state's white population. 
A civil rights activist, Dunjee operated 
the newspaper for 40 years, during which 
, time he crusaded for equality for black's 
not unlike the manner in which the famous * 
Frederick Douglass had pleaded the"cause 
for Negroes iri the previous century. As a, 
* reporter and editorial" writer , Dunjee was 
constantly on the firing line, calling 
, attention to man's inhumanity to man* He 
fought for the jright of biacks to serve on 
jujfies, for school and Residential desegre- 
u Ration, and for assistance to the poor. 

Dunjee entered the newspaper business' 
after he noted while traveling Oklahoma for 
a Negro fraterhal organization*, . that share-* - 
croppers and other poor blacks Vere, being 
treated as second-class citizens and that no , 
one was .pleading their cause. He began his 
venture with $500,. borrowing it to buy som? 
broken down job printing equipment. 

Dunjee, perhaps more than any other 
person, was responsible for the integration 
of Oklahoma's universities and colleges. As 
founder of the Oklahoma Conference of 
Branches of th© National -ij^^sociation for the 



Advancemeit of Colored People, he spear- 
headed several legal battles that reached 
the U.S. Supreme Cou^rt, nyDst of which 
resulted in relief for black people. 

Without a formal education, Dunjee 
was" self-taught. He studied from his 
father's library and developed into a pro- 
lific editorial writer. He traveled* 
extensiv^Bly , , reporting on various events, 
involving black-white confrontations. 
He even went to jail for protesting "elec- 
ti'brieefing" ah a precinct voting booth in 
Oklcihoma City. His campaign against the 
separate coach law -also attracted considr 
erable' -attention. 

' As were many black editors before him, 
Dunjee was interested in politics and the 
courts. A Republican, Dunjee switched in 
1932 wheix he concluded that the GOP had 
turned its^back on Negroes*^ From that 
tithe until he retired, Dunjee voted mostly 
Democratic,- although he cautioned that 
Negroes should not be tied to' any particu- 

lar political party. He was interested in 
!/ ' * <■ 

law because he .felt the future of blacks 

day in the. nation's judicial system, 
primarily among the higher courts. Dunjee. 
felt lower courts were too prejudiced 
to render fair -decisionsv -. He had a 
brilliant legal mind,'- and often directed . 
the course of lawsuits brought by the NAACP. 

A slightly-built man, Dunjee had un- 
bounded energy. He never held a g'rudge, an'd 
often said he -didn' t hate the white man, 
just his ways. Dunjee managed to keep. his 
.newspaper solvent, although on occasion he 
borrowed against it. to support a black 
cause.- He never compromi'sed with white 
merchants, which undoubtedly cost him 
advertising ntbney. As long as he could pay 
bills, meet the payroll, have clothes on his 



back/, and a car to drive, Dunjee was satis- 
fied with a meager income. He died a pauper 
in 1965 at the age of 81. 
_^ . As president ^f- the Oklahoma Conference 

of Branches and as a national director of 
the NAACP, Dunjee developed many friend- 
ships with ..national figures* including 
Roy Wilkins and Thurgood Marshal^. ' 
^ Marshall,, former chief counsel , for the 

NAACP, and now a member of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, attended a testimonial dinner for 
Dunjee in 1955 and the editor ' s-. funeral 
in. 1965. He- ^called Dunjee one of the 
great black editors and leaders in American 
history. Wilkins expressed similar .senti- 
ments. 

One porti*Sn'<jf this study in\«5lved a 

forml of content analysis, in which- Dunjee ' s - 

editorial themes were tabulated to determine 

"his pre-pccupations as an^^editor. It was - 

found that 40 percent of hi,s editorials 

f 

dealt with equaiity for ^11 peOple, a fact 
which clearly illustrates that, jpun^ee was 
totally dedicated to helping free, the 
enslaved Negro • ^ * . - 
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A Q-^NALYSIS' OF NEWSMEN ' 

- ; AND . . * 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD AGNEW: ' 
OBSERVATIONS ABOUT ^HE NEWS MEDIA 

Frederick E. Tajbqtt, M.A.. 

University of South Carolina,' 1973 , 

^ ' Adviser: Kenneth Starck 

^ The researcher sought attitude' clusters 

responding to 77 statements Agnew issued con 

^ cernin'g the news media. The statements were 

» 

gathered from a collection of Agnew speeches 
" ^ and a news magazine interview. 

Seven public social - economic and two 
press groups were represented by a total of 
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36 respondents. Each respondent was asked to 
. sort the statements on an 11'- point Likert 
scale from "most agree" to, "most disagree." - 

• Quajial ana-lysis revealed five attitude 
types or factors /ganging from a admittedly 
conservative two - member group'*hlghly criti- 
cal of the news media to a majority - liberal 
,13 - member group reflecting Upraise for the 
' media. . . 

The research also revealed a cleavage" ' 
among media participants, fhree' clustered in 
a factor critical of th'e media, while the re^"" 
maining- five clustered in a group more posi- ^ 
tive and praiseworthy ''of the media. 

Statements gathered fro the attitude 
study -ranged from praise to ridicule of the 
news media. 'One question arising from the * 
research is the possibility that the Agnew 
press i3sue*was not presented in perspective. 
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ARKANSA;^* freedom 6F information ACT: 
A LANgMAPK IN AMERICAN 
\ . ACCESS LEGISLATION 

' Tommy G. Thoma^on, M.A. 

; East Texas State Universi'ty, 1972 

Adviser: W. J. Bell 

Arkansas ^ 1967 Freedom of information 
. Act has been hailed as one of the broadest 
and strongest-^>ieces^9f state acce;ss legisla- , 
tion. Purpose of this study was to,. document 
'the history of the Arkah^as Act and assess 
its present ef fectiireness. The study reviews 
'Earlier Arkansas access I'egiBlation, the 
conditions which caused Arkansas journalist^ 
to push for a new* freedom of information law, 
and the events surrounding the passage of * 
th^t law. ; ^ 

Information was obta^ined from news 
accounts on the freedom of Information Act in 
both I^it tie Rock dailies and from interviews 



* J^**^ Ar^<ansas newsmen and sjbate officials. 
Material in the files. -of the Arkansas 
Attorney General and the Arkansas Supreme 
Court was also examined. 

Arkansas passed it^. first access la.w in 

1947. It was amended in 1949. In 1953 a 

* * 

new, broader freedom of information law was 
^ passed? but, due to lack of use by the press 
and Attorneys General rulings, it was 
gradually rendered ineffective. A new ' 
freedom .of information bill was enacted in. 
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.^it February, 1967. The new law has been inter- 
-^^reted by tha^Arkansas Supreme Court and the 
Arkansas :Attorneys General in such "a way -as 
to strengthen its ^ti-secrecy provisions. 
-^The new law has helped to open up all levels 

' \ :r 

of Arkansas government both to the press and 

th<^ public - . 

Arkansas* 19 6^7 Freedom^ of Information 
Act„ does not include ;the Joopholes which are 

■ ■ \ 

in many other ^tate access statutes and which 
have been used^ by cgencies ,• boards , and com- 
•missions to defeat the spirit of those laws. 
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BFFECTS OF CONSUMER FOOD INFORMATION ON 
SHOPPING ATTITUDES AND PREFERENCE 

James' Philip Thompson, M.S. 

■ University of Illinois, 1972 ^ 

Advisor: Arnold M. Barban - " . 

• Consumer food information -is fragmented 
among the women's section of newspapers and 
gome home service magazines, 'but no single . 
magazine of f ers *this information as its mar - 
jor editorial purpose^ The ob jectiVe*of 
this study was to 'develop a consumer »«food ^ 
bulletin, "Metro Shopper ' s • Guide, " using 
nows releases from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Consumer and Marketing. Service, 
and other sources, to survey some -Chopping 



attitudes arid nutrition, knowredge before mail- 



ing the publication, "and survey some -of the 
same attitudes after distributing the bulle- 
tin. 

A random sample' of housewives- in suburbs 
of Atlanta, Ga., was selected from the. tele- 
j)hone dij^ectofyi- , Ninety-six women*^ com'|)leted 
' the first telephone survey received four is- 
sues of the bulletin mailed between ^June and 
December 1970, and 80 women completed the 
post telephone survey. \ ^ 

Resfults suggested, that the food informa- 
^J:ion affected buying preferences JPor. certain 
lo^l^riced' substitutes such as *powdered milk 
and store brands slightly, but had apprecia- 
ble effect on the shopping attitudes and 
knowledge surveyed. In the post-test only 4% 
more women reported bdying powdered milk reg- 
ularly- and only -9% more were- buying store 
brands. Twenty-nirtfe jfercent more women knew 
that hamburger has about the same nutritional 
value as steak, 22% more knew ♦that hamburger 
contains more hutrition than hot dogs,, and' " 
•^1-5% more knew tfie ^correct annual percentage 
rate charged on" credit cards -than in the preT 
test. For attitude xt^$,' 22% "more believed 
there was little difference in national and^ 
store brands, - 14% more reported reading news- 
paper food advertisements before shopping fot 
groceries, and 22% more reported J' shopping' a-: 

round" at several 'stores to buy clothing. It 

- ^- . .' ^ 

must be noted that many other variables af- 

- " - -..vX.. , . 
feet consumer 'attitudes and preferences, such 

as famij.y income, product experience, ethnic 

customs, and^prioes; no attemt>t was made to 

hold other factors constant in this study.. 
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. SOURCE AND SUBJECT EVALUATION 'OF THE 
DAILY. REVEILLE NEWS STORIES. AND PICTURES^ 

.Elmer Fayette Tompkins Jr. , M.A/ 
Louisiana State University, 1972 ^ 
, J. . * -Adviser: R. ^I. Wiggins 

Intense critidism of the*^ commercial • 
press and' the collegiate press from various 
quarters prompted the researcher tp undertake 
,a. study of The Daily Reveille , the Louisiana 
State Universlt.y^tudent newspaper, in the 
spring of 19*71. 

Nineteen hypotheses were set" fojfjth 4pr 
testing evaluations of news stories and pic- 
tures 'in 12 randomly-selected issues. Null 
hypotheses- were subjected, to^ chi-sguare analy!- 
sis with .05 ch^senas the. level of signifi- 
cance'. The data yielded significant chT-- 

square findings, 16 to the .001 level and 1 . 

.^ ' ' ' 

to the .02 leyel. 

♦ 

Questionnaires and clippings were marled 
to news story sources and subjects, who were 
asked-to evaluate stories for general accura- 
cy, efforts- to mislead readers, inaccurate or. 
faulty information received at the source 
use of press, release rewrites, sub jective and 
non-sub jectiVfi' errors, headline** and picture 
usage, story locations and story leng^ths. 

Respondents, indicated the stOries are 
generally a'cciirate, ,the stories "dd^ot com- 
prise- attempts tOv^mislead readers and ndr^x 

• ' ^ ' • V • ' . - '-^^ 
subjective errors exceed subjective errors ^in 
' - ^ «<• 

liumber of .perceJ>tions^. ,^ 

0|:her. favorable evaluations- concerned * 
headline^ and picture usage, locations of * 
stories, and lengths -of stories*. 

* the researcher concluded that, certain 
. elements of vanity and pragmatism- and pro- . 
"press campus attitudes coulid have shaded re-. »• 
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TH5 DEVELOPING* ROLE AND SCX)PE OF * 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN HEALTH CARE .CEfJTERS 

Xatricia Anne Trubow, M.A.J.C. t 

Oniversity' of Florida, 1972 

" ^ Adviser: Glenn Butler 

Administrators of health care centers 
have come to realize that those iifstitutions 

"Which serve their home community most effec- 
tively and efficiently are those in 'v.^hich * 
Rolicy decisions are reached in coordination 
with public opinion. Because of this, the 
public relations professional is becoming an 
important member of the health care center 
management team. 

This xstudy .endeavors^ to identify and -« 

^create a basic program for a health care 
pen ter.^^.^^hp^ program takes" into account the \, 
are^s* of growin^^-CQncern as identified by 20 
hospital public relations^di<^ctors in jv. 
Florida and has as its basis a case^study^of 
the Community Relations Division at Baptist 

Medical Centers in Birmingham, Alabama, 

Findings- indicate that the role of pub- 
lic relations in health care centers is * 

widening ah<|^,its functions gaining in iirtpor- 

tanc'e. ' • ' ' 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION -EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Marilyn Little Tubb, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1972 

\- " A^vi^ser: -Kenneth A, Christiansen ^ 

The purpose of this study was tO explore 
current practices in, and opinions o^ inter- 
national communication education in American 
schools of journalism and communications. 
Four different groups were sent a mail qu^s- 
t^onnafreN Fo,reigji* editors of selected 



American media, senior news media executives 
journalism and communications school admin- 
istrators, and international ^communication 



scholars/{professors. ;^ 
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The questions, sought information re-, 
garding the importance of international cofti- 
munication education- for masrs communicators, 
" the various purposes of such education, the 
value of international communication re- 
search, the recognition accorded scholars in 
the f ield/yzmd the' perceived, problems of the 
field. 

The bindings of this exploratory survey 
" bear out certain criticisms found throughout 
the literature and point to a need' for 
greater emj^hasis on international "communica- 
tion"~edu cation in schools of journalism and 
communications,' for greater cooperation 
between the scholars and the media practi- 
tioners of international communication, for 
more substantial and useful -research -across 
national boundaries, and to a need for 
greateir-sei^^wareness and articulation of 
purpose^^ among schblars^ 
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LOQIC ,AND ILLOGIC IN THE PERCEPTION 
^ OF POLITICAL ADVERTISEMB^S 

- Shuya Ueda, M.A, 

University of Wiscoi\sin - Madison, 1972 

Adviser:, Ivan l; Preston 

Eighty college students examined politi- 
cal "advertisements and were asked whether 
statements on an accompanying -sheet were 
accurate or inaccurate restatements, of the 
cpntent of the ads, , On^ of the five state- 
ments for each ad was the 'I logically invalid" 
statement which was: 1) likely to enhance 
the desirability of the advertised candi- 
da*:e, and 2) not included nOr validly im- 



plied^in the ad, but 3) .likely to be mis- 
takenly equated with something sta.ted in ^ 
the ad. . 1 . - , , 

The purpose of. the study was to examine* 
the eSctent to which the subjects agreed - - 
fhat the ^logically invalid" statement was 
an ac'curate restatement, then to compc^re the 
amount of ^uch illogical behavior to 
commercial i^ds, which had been observed in a 
study by Ivan L. Pteston (1967). 

The il'fbgical response jto. political ads 

•occurred 62.3 per cent of the time, not sig- 
nificantly different frohi the. Preston result 

'concerning .commercj.al ads — -'69.3 per cent. 

The", conclusion is that political ads and com^ 

mercialads may be similar as far as their 
illogic-eliciting power is concerned. 
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A FIRST ATTEMPT TO' TEST BERNBTEIN'S 
- ISOCIOLINGUISTIC THEO RY AMONG 

' FRENCH CHILDREN OF THREeT^IFFERENT^ 
" ' SOCIAL CLASSES 1 . • * 

Marie-Fribce Vldal, M.A. 

University of Wisconsin, Madis'on, 1972- 

AdvisTer: Gordon C. Whiting 

This study is an expanded replication of 
P.R. Hawkin's study (1969), adjusted to 
characteristics of the French language. 
Hawkins, at the time a member of Basil 
Bernstein's research team, tested and found 

^support for the latter' s' theory' according to 
which language codes are distributed accord- 
ing to social class. Greater or lesser ex- , 

. plicitness iV^a main .characteristic of 
elaborated versuffs^estricted codes. 
^ Hawkins devised a new\iri5.tr^ent to measure ' 

'the level of explicitnessVshe chiefly 
measured ^explicit items refeifbi^ng either 
backwards or forward^, "and unexplrqit items 
referring- outwards in speech samples elicited 
by pictures, - . • • 
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In the present study, linguistic data 
were gathered from a sample of 37 children 
of the Parisian '-area, -aged 9 tq 13, and ' 
analyzed according to criteria similar ' 

to those .of Hawkins. The . findings indicate ^ 

*^ *' 

At 

that Bernstein's -theory has at least some 

universal value and clearly applies to , * 

"*"'*' • " 

French children, ^he study added a concern 
I. 

for the ^possibility of an important diff- " . 
erence between the working and the lower 
class. As hypothesized, the language of 
the lower class child was found to be much 
les/' explicit thaa that of the working class 
child, while the latter' s explicitness was 
seldom ^significantly less than thc;c of the 
middle class child. Other findings are. less 
clear-cut but open, new paths for future . 
research: first, the use of some imprecise 
explicit items was also found to be greater 
in the lower than in the middle class. 
Further, narrative and descriptive style, 
level of difficulty and codability of ta^ks 
lead to a slight but consistant -style 
differentiation only, among middle class sub- 
jects; on- issues more subtle than' explicit- 
ness, the performance of the .working class 
was. closer to that of the lower class. " 
Finally, lowe^r class children were found to 
be most verbose, as expected, followed hy\ 
middle class, followed hy working class - 
children. 
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. A STUDY OF MEDIA USE OF AIR FORCE 
• HOME TOWN NE^^S RELEASES 

Donald S. Wakef ield, "m. A. 

University of Missouri, 1972 

Advisor: Ernest C. Morgan 

A surveV was made of 500^ media .to get 
user opinions of routine military "news jre- 
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leases. Findings, apply equally to the Army 
. and Navy News Centers although the study is* 
•based on tHe Air Force opetation-. it als.o' 
contains a complete description of- Air I'orce 
processing of more than two million routine 
news releases annually, 'a high response rate 
Of 56 percent assiired -reliabili^iy . Some of 
the more important findings are:* (X) 'News 
media generally approve of the use of public 
funds by the ijjilitary to provide the service 
—journalists on papers by- 90 percent and "oiT 
radio stations by 78 percent. The/ also see 
waste in the program. Smaller papers and 
radio. stations receive many releases on indi- 
viduals outside circulation of listening ' 
5reas. ^ Because bf competition for news .space, 
large newspap^^rs see,many of the releases as 
unnewsworthy. {2) Journalk:ts are generally 
satisfied with style and content, and say the 
releases are exceptionally accurate and sOr- 
prisingly free, of military jargon. (3') The' 
journalists agree that the releases do cfeate 
good will for the service, but reached no' con- 
'sensus on helping enUstments/xeenlistments , • - 
or on telling what a serviceman does^or what 
military l^fe is like*. Most respondents ^ee 
the releases valuable as a means of individu- 
'al recognition, and think that more fe'atlire- 
stories are needed to do-the public relations ^ 
•job the military hopes ^;£or the home town neWs 
program. ^ • - ' 
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A STUDY^ OF THIRTY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE CIASSROOM PROGRAMS 

Shirley - (Malinda) Warrick, M.A^. 

* 

North Texas' State University ; 1973 — ^ 
Adyiser:^ Reginald C. Westmoreland 

This study looked at thirty of tfe * 
largest Newspaper in the Classroom (NIC)' 



programs being opefatecf '.in the United. • 
States. .The researcher cn^ployed the ques 
tionnaire survey method to achieve-quan- 
tiirative and qualitative results. 

The thirty newspapers wexe queried 
about .their NIC. program's." These thirty 
were reported to have the largest mc 
programs by the American Newspaper Pub- 
' . ^,-^shers Association (ANPA) , which coor- 
^ dinates the NIC programs on the national ' 
level. 

The findings can be summarized as. 
follows; 

1. The majority of the newspapers 
placed a strongvemphasis on the educa- 
tional role of tFieir- programs. J-' 

2. ^ All recognize that through their' 
prpt,rams th^y are helping to build a more 
informed citizenship for the future. 

3. ^ Each newspaper furnishes the 
participating NIC teachers with mater- 
ials which can be used to inform the 

- ' < r 

teacher aibout the' workings of the daily 
. newspaper in order to make her job more " 
effective in iJ^ing the newspaper with - '* 
her students' " , ^. 

4. A majority of^ the newspapers make 
summer workshpps and training sessions 

^av^ilable .to teachers to train them in the 
use- of the newspaper as a supplemental 
teaching tool. « ^ " 

^ ./ . 

5 . The ^programs- are being lised by 

. schools in tlve newspaper's circulation area 
^.^^ecause the-pfogirams queried are generally 
more than one year old. 
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PRESS COVERAGE o'f" UFOs 
-1947-1966 

\ William A, Weathers, M.A. 

Murray* State UjYiversity 1972 

' A<iVisdr:. J, Hortin . 

The subject of Unidentified Flying 
Objec^ (UFOs) is a controversial one/ The 
ranks of believere and nonbeiievers are" . 
clearly divided, However, the* purpose of 
this study was> to* examine the relationship 
between the press and ±he subject of UFOs to 
see what type and hpw' much coverage had been 
devoted to the subject. Another purpose was* 
to compare the coverage devoted to the UFO 
subject by three ma jor newspapers. 

A historical analysis. of literature' 
about UFOs revealed that the reading public 
had not received a tjpue* picttJre of the UFO 
issue during the' period from 1947'* to 1966, 

-This was* due in a large part to the fact that 
the Air Force had most pf the information\ 
on the sjubject, and was reluctant to release 
it to the public, or to^ the pre^s. The press * 
was responsible for the apillation. "flying t 
saucers," used to describe .certain unidenti- 
fied flying objects, .The term had a humorous 
connotation that hindered serious scientific ^4^ ^ 
investigaiiior^of the phenomena, 

' The second part of this study compared 
the coverage by thQ New-^York Times , the 

' St. "Louis, .Post-Pis patch'- , and the Louisville 
Courier- Journal of 20 ^selected UFO .sightings 
occurring during the period 'from 1949 to 
1966, 

The neVspapers rated very much the same 
on all the cri,teria used to compare them. 
The majority (12) of the 20 sighting events 
select.ed for use^ in this study received no- 
coverage from the three newspapers. In the 
combined total number of articles, that the 
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newspapers published, there was never a 
m^ation of the extraterre$trial hyp6thesis-r 
the possibility that UFOs are vehicles of 
"little men" from outer space. No humor 
_w^s present in any of the articles. The 
Associated Press wire service was, the-" source 
for- 68 per* cent of the articles. 

,The writer feels that all three news- 
papers were conservatxv.e in their handling 
of UFO, articles, and that, the news' policies 
of the three rtewSpapers used in th'ls study • 
were representative of the majority of the 
top ranked newspapers. across the nation. 

-300- • 

.ATTITUDES OF 198 ADVERTISING 
. AGENCY MANAGERS TOWARD 
^, ADVERTISING EDUCATION IN ,1972 

< ' ! 

Max C. Wilson, M.A. 
Brigham Young University, 1973 
Advisor: George S-. Barrus ^ • 

The objective of this thesis was Co ob- 
tain current data from advertising agency . 
managers concerning the teaching of advertis- 
ing' in colleges and universities, ajid to El- 
icit their views of the current Brigham 
Young University advertising sequence. 

An analysis of the mail questionnaires 
used 'to collect the data indicated that fid- 
vertising agency management generally felt a 
^ college degree was helpful but that actual 
experience was most desireable for new people 
entering the industry. ' . ♦ 

A- model advertising curriculum, devel- , 
oped from the input, displayed the advertis- 
ing courses agency managers thought were 
fundamental to an advertising education pro- 
gram. Their x:'hoices varied by agency size 
and location but the overall selection was 
v.ery similar in both content and emphasis 

to the Brigliam Young University advertising 

^ - . 

seqi/ence. 
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. COMMUIJICATION ON THE URBAN CAMPUS ^ — 
.Daniel B. ^olf.,. M.A. 
Indiana University, 1973 * 
Adviser:- G. Cleveland Wilboit " ' 

Urbah universities face a ma jor problem 
in creating effective student-institution' 
communication, to learn something about this 
" fronv the student point of view, a mail survey 
'was conducted- among undergradi^ate and gradu- 
* ate students oh' five urban campuses of Indi- 
ana .University. A stratified random sampling 
was drawn, on the basis of class standing. 
The results are based' on the responses of a- 
about If 800 students, an average return rate 
of 50 percent. • ^ • 

'"Students were asked where they .w6ul.d 
P^QfQ^ to 2o if they wanted to communicate 
their views to the university about 24 in'fbr- 
mation areas ^admissions, disciplinary poli-' 
cies, grade change procedures, etc.). Then, 

students indicated where they actually would' ~ 

2o if they wanted to be sure their ideaS 
would^have the best chance of being acted up- 
"on. In 18 of the 24 areas, s,tudentS selected 
identical communication sources (such as fac-. 
ulty memberr administrator, student newspaper, \ ' 
Dean of Students office,, an Ombudsman, etc,^) 
as preferred and actual. ' ^ 

In rating 13 channels of communication, 
respondents stated open door counseling was 
most important, followed by an Ombudsman's 
office. The potential importance of the 
school^aper as a communication channel may 
be seen when students made their fourth 
choice a Dean 6^ Students column jln- the 
school paper. A university-funded newspaper 
Was considered more important (9th) than a 
paper inuependent of the ui^iversity, finanr 

cially. and editorially J13tH). 
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..When asked to list what they wcSuld do t 
create better student-institution .corrinurfiia- 
tion, students emphasized maximum, personal 
contact wijih fa.culty, staff .and admini^tra- ^ 
tors. 
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THE JOURNALISTI^C WRITINGS OF 
HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE 

Jean Woods, M.A. ^ * 

University of South Carolina, .1973 

Adviser: Perry J. Ashley 

The paper concentrates on the journalis- 
tic efforts of Hugh Henry Brackenridge (1748- 
iai6} , a Pennsy.lvanian of Scottish birth who 
excelled in the field of law. His colorful, 
career spanned several varied professions; 
however, throughout his life writing was his 
avocation. His journalistic writings enrich 
the American culture from the colonial period 
through the first decade, of the^ Republic; .To 
Brackenridge journalisri .was an instrument of 
^ ^i^ucation, * 

Brackenridge *s first journalistic ef- 
forts were nurtured at Nassau Hall in the 
fugitive satiijes.^of th^-clio coterie; - His be- 
lief in the concept of the "rising glory** of 
America would evolve into his inspiration ot 
the American revolutionary ideals. As editor 
of The United . States ^aga2ine ,.^e was in- 
volved in the pojemics of colonial debate, . 
gave insight into the political and social ' 
atmosphere, and espoused freedom from Great 
Britaip. A propagandist organ of the Revolu- . 
tion, Brackenridge *s magazine was the leading 
periodical of the^ time. ' ' x^. 

At the abandonment of the publication 
with the December 1779 issue, Brackenridge 
turned «to law and in 178L moved to the fron- 
tier village of Pittsburgh where his repu- 



tation gr^w rapidly and his talent as an at- 
'torney became unquestionable. He entered 

partisan politics and Pittsburgh became the , 

* , -? 

launching pad„for his political and legal 

career and his journalistic works mirror 

• ' those aims. , ' • ' • 

In July, 1786, Brackenridge founded The 

Pittsburgh Gazette , the- first news^-^Sper^est 

of the^ Allegheny Mountains which would have 

a profound effect on the cultural and.JLiter- 

ary flowe2;ing. of the riverport -town." His 

contributions, to the ^aper with their ramirj '*' 

;fioatiojis i'nto theology, politics,' and econ- 

omics, as well ^as their glimpses of frontier 

(Jemocracy arp »d is cussed . The correlation of 

his , politi'cal'-ambibions .with his jo'^urnalis- 

^ tic writings is shown. His gazette pieces 

picture tl)e nub or pioneer existence from 

. Indian uprisings to the Whiske/ Insurrection 

. . . from, the back-country bog-trotter to 

. the Pittsburgh merchant i As a man ahead of 

his time — a man at odds with hi^ environment 

— the writings portray BrSclcenridge *fe 'diverse 

views . , • ' • • 

^ . - " K' 

B^y 1800 when Brackenridge could no* long- 
er control* the media of the townj he initia- 
ted The Tree of Liberty to Serve' as the mouth-^ 
piece of the Jeff^rsonian Party. ^ "^e new ri- 
val invoked a rpaper war with The Pittsburgh 
Gazette\^ > which represented the views of the 
downtxodden^Pederalists . The tete-a-te^te be-Ix- 
tween the- two Pittsburgh newspapeiss was spur- 
red by the cynical writings o'f Brackenridge. 
V "* • The final chapter of the paper is de^ot-. 
ed* to Gvaluati^il of Brackenridge 's journal- 
istic writings as they perj:ain to his career, 
their j^mpact oh the field of journalism, , and 
thejir "influence on 'Society. His achievements 
in the journalistic* field reveal- his ideas," ^ 
foresight, and personality. 



As the founder *'and ^Itor of The United 
States "Magazine ,, the Riding spirit and chief 

^contributor tb The Pittsburgh Gazette , and 
the instigator of. The Tree of Liberty , as 
well as the author of many articles to the. 
gazettes .of the period, Brackenridge *'s jour- ^ 
nalistic memorabilia viyidly^show the 'life of 
the people during the founding of American 
democracy. 'His writings are some of the 
first original works to come froip the United 
States and are a gestait that" encompasses all 
the -elements Of the era . . . the period of 

.Revolutionary .zeal/ the frontier rusticities 

»,of a Western Pennsylvania towi?, and the ven- 

. ture into/ self-government. 
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S U B J E C T ' I. N D E X , 

' ' ^ * AUDIENCE analysis' 



20 Purchas&-consfeguences; personality and 
f •. . ^consumer behavior. 

"52 The relationship between perception of 
food l:abjBi. information and demographic/ 
behavioral variables. 

9^ - h comparative study of specialty adver- 
. tising-in the Lubbock market. " 

95 Misanthropy^ trust, and human variabilis 
ty: Determinants of adver-tising effec- 
tiveness on printed advertisements. 

118 An experimental comparison of radio ad- 
vertising and/newspaper advertising in 
state area markets. . - 

127 Advertisirjg taxation in the United 

States, 1755-1971:. An analysis of its 
, history and legality: A survey of its 
. ecoriomic implications. / 

cf ' . ' ' 

131 A study of the, bslievability of adver- 
tising in four- media. 

^.ffO A ha-story/of tobacco advertising with 

emphasis on co.untering social, taboos and 
health objections. ^ 

181 Rural billboard advertising: An image' 
study. . ' \ , • ' 

196 A Q-study of opinions toward outdoor 
advertising designs. 

197 Emotional, rational, "primary and second- 
ary appeals in selected product cate^ ' 

. , gofries. . ^ 

205 How three creative-^di red tors in adver- 
tising agencies look ,upon theoretical 
concepts of creativity." 

j236^ Effects of'prpximity ^and advertising oif 
coverage of the Columbia Power Plant 

issue. • 'T^aiix. . ^ 

' '* ' • . » , . 

240 . A survey of executive opinions on six ' 
o^ the issues relating to adver>tisinq 
. agencies: Jbne 1972. • . 

t "» 
25.7 Consbm(-r cycles to control false-adver- ' 
, tising, 1865-1972^ * " 

• 

271 ^he' current sta'tus- of r;er,earch in ad- ' 
• vertising agencies billing between one 
and twenty-five million dollars, anrlually: 
A mail survey. 

. • 
•3,95- Logic and illogic in the perqeptiori of 
^ political advertisements. 

•300 Attitudes of 198' advertising 'agency 

^^^|gers toward advertising education in 

§^ Abstracts 89/ 1^/ 21:9, 231, 237, 



13- A readershi^i^urvey pf Tali bay * ^ - ' 
Philippine newspaper. 

17 A descriptive profile of th%*Kera "hews-, 
room" television audience among cities 
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of Taiwanese children. u 
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113 Exposure to and attitudes, toward the 
mass media of- students at Sam'ftouston 
; JUgh Schools . . • ^ • . 

\ 1'56 A panel of jSainesvilJe Sun readfersV • 
attitudes and knowledge'aiEbut .the juve- 
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160 A sTUrvey of science news consumers in a 
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' -tion^and transition in Appalachia. ^ , ' 

235 A descriptive analysis, of known KBYU-FM 
listeners. ' * - • ^, 
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. Morgan '.Hill. * 

283 A communication strategy baaed on audi—* 
ence analysis. » " ^ ' ^ ^ . - 

§££ ^^SQ Abs^traefes 11, 55, 60, 104. . 

COMMUNICATION' NATIONAL'^ DEVELOPMENT ^ 
p • ^ " " • ' » 
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Colombian rural development: A^ survey 
and experiment,- " ^ _ — 

^ 14 Mass med^a ^informatipn, social differ- 
entiation apd* modernization:' -A longitu- 
dinal survey* of four* Ceylonese villages, 
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.22' -Factor --analy3es-of" 'perceived''^ttri'but'es 
* of news headlines.. r 

26 The relative effectiveness of xe/erents 
of fear appeals' in pesticide safety 
. communications. * ' ' 

30 Process of art^ understandijig: ,,, A form 
approach to c/itical analysis. 

36 The interview news story: , A study of 
its relationship with the audience and 
medium. ' • ' 

* * . * 

40 Information seeking style in medicine. 

41 Dogmatism, ^perceived mass ' media* congruity, 
perceived reference groUp congruity, 

and communication behavior of clergy in 
decision making. * ' 
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> 
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138 A comparison of bias in news stories of 
three metropolitan newspapers relating * 
to the Owen Lattimore case. U 
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rSee also Abstracts' 46, 116, 117, 124* 147, 
' 148,. 186, 187, 19^7, 198, 200, 210, 213, 

217; 244, 292.. ^ 



A /controversial personality, in the^ press;'* 
A"descriptiVe study of the Milwaukee'. 
Press*, treatment of ^^ather James E. 
Groppi at the height of the open housing 
demonstrations August. 28-September 8, 
1967.* • • 

A^content analysis of editorial cartoons. 

Image of Mexican^Americai^s ./in San 
Antonio (Texas) newspapers; A content 
analysis. 

Vietnam retrospective; An analysis of 
the 1968' Tet offensive coverage in . * 
three newspapers. 



^COURTS* AlSp DAW OF THE PRESS- (MEDIA) ' 

25 Free; press and fair "trial; An atrtitudi- 
, . nal study^ of lawyers and jourrxalists in. 
a conflict betv^een two profession^. 

, 59 The courts' use of the contempt power,' 
JJiereby judicially interpreting the 
first amendment's protective cl^ause, its 
status* in gelation to the other consti- 
tutional fights-; and its relation to 
, ' protective state staftutes, » .as they re- 
late to. the denial of a new^ source priv- 
ilege, to; newsmen, 

199 The law of Ubel and public officials 
' in South Carolina. 
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226 Gag law 1^19; ^Congressional reaction to 
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227- Reporter immunity in state and federal 
law. 

247 Right of access to the media; Trends 
and jimplication. 

'252 Trade libel's special damages rule. 

272 Relationship of built/innocence and men- 
tion of race and lie detector test in 
' ^ news stories, 

290 Arkansas '. freedom of information act; 

A .landmark 'in American access legislation. 

See also Abstracts 68^ 90, 127,^135, 140, 144, 
nrS?, 282. , 



CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE -PRESS (MEDIA) 
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35. The Danish-language press, in America. 

102 Press attitude toward U.S. inecognitiori 
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newspapers in the United States'' and the> 
Republic of China during the U.N. debate'^ 
^ of October-November, 1971. 
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content analysis, - 

American influence in the Finnish' mass 
media. 

Major American news magazines and the 
Cuban Revolution; 1957-1971. > / 

News media. preferences in Norway. 

United States Information Agench; A 
study of foreign students' attitudes. 

^Iso Abstracts 18, 74, TOO, 106, 143, 153, 

280 . y 



EDITORIAL POLICY AND METHODS 



186 

189^ 

190 

194 
241 



29 



45 



Professionalism and performance; An in- 
vestigation of Colorado daily newspapers. 

Reporting' the corporate state; Adver- 
sarity, ' freedom of In forma' tiOn, public 
' utilitie'?, and the press."" ^ ^ 

€pT Coverage of' Mayor* Richard J. Daley, .dur- 
ing the 1968 Democratic national conven- 
tion by The Chicago "tribune and The 
Chicago. Daily News, 



65 



69 



72 



106 



112 



123 



The- relationship of newspaper endorse- 
ment of candidates to coverage of public 
opinion polls "during the 1970 elfictionsi- 

A sjtudy of sensation^ reporting by' 
/^erican .newspapers and magazinei* of 
Britain's grecitv train robbery ♦ 

Newspaper action lines; A national sur- 
vey of- 'their development^ characteris- 
tics and "effects. - ^ • ' ' 

An editorial view- of the Soviet* Unio.n 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Froiri 
the Hitler-Stalin pact to Winston 
Churchill's iron curtain speech. 

The Bahamas- press: A study of the edi- 
torial coverage of the 1967-1968 general 
elections^ by the two^Nassau dailies. The 
.Nassau Guardian and The Nassau Tribune . 

*A study of how press releases were used 
^for daily newspapers in Indiana in"the 
1968 U.S. senatorial campaign. 



Abstract 
tlurober • - 

' ' -r 

128 A study of the .Problems in medical re- 
porting. 

172 V. M. Newton,^ J?«, the ger^esis of. 
investigative reporting of Florida 
government. 

187 Evaluative assertion analysis of editori- 
* .al-hews? r^ationship. 

198 The three-week analysis of staff stories 
in the inverted pyramid' styl6 in The 
- Washington Post , The Courier - Journa l and 
The Leagfer " & Times . 

200 , Sj^rveil lance function in two newspapers: 
A content analysis of the Fort Bragg 
Paraglide and The Fayetteville Observer . 

2X1 , Coverage pJ^, environmental issues m 
' major perio^dicals from 1965 to 1971. 

233 "According to reliable sources..." a 

st^udy of >unattributed information in the 
press.. 

•244 The role of the country weekly newspaper 
and its editor with special emphasis on 
, Neale Estes, country weefcly editor, and 
hiff a bility tp utilize figurfes of speech 
, i>n eaitorial" commentary.; 

246 A study of rock music criticism in 
' jselected. U.S. print media from 1970 
through 1971'. 

282 The Hutchinson News ; ^Campaign for re- 
apportipnment, 1961-1965. * 

299 Press coverage of UFOs 1947-1966. 

•See also Abstracts ^4 , 17, 21, 36, 38, 42, 43, 
JTTio, 81, 96, 110, 111, 142, 1.47', 164, 
175, 223, 230, 236, ^243,. 256, 2*58, 270, 
280, 286, 292, 297.. 



EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 



67 Wh.ere are we going? The ideal, poten- 
tial' educational role of the state high 
school press association. 

70 A. theoretical view of writing develop- 
. • ^ ment:.'".'^ 

77 Development of a multiple-choice test to 
measure news, writing skills. 

84* A comparison of the expectations of 

journalism educators and professionals 
— city arid managing editors. 

* ' » 

105 High school newspaper production in the 
four corner states,. 

108' The cultural policy of the Canadian 
radib^television commission: ' . 

132 The attitudes of Indiana University 

jourfialism majors about media experience 
as part of their academic program. 

136 A status .study of jouirnalism education 
end mass media communicatj,on education 
in Michigan secondary schools-. 



Abstract " 

'Number - . 

" ■ . ' ^ 

'177 ' A .survey of ba§ic news wiviting courses 
at seven midwestern departments. 

212 The* history of broadcasting education 
at Brigham Young University to, 1962. 

228 An "examination of and proposals -for ' 

imp^lementation of a high school journal- 
s ism program. 

238 A descriptive- study of opinions on ad- 
vertising education offered by adyertis-r 
ing majors graduated from Btigham Young 
University dyring 1968-1971. 

256 The status of ' administrative censorship 
of, and attitudes, toward, the 'scholas- 
tic press in public .secondary schools 
in -Kansas: A survey and case studies of 
how controversial issues are, covered. 

285' The laboratory/on-air experience as a 

factor in attitude change among students 
of television news. . . " ^ 

294 International communication education in 
American schools .of journalism and com- 
municatio'ns . 

See also Abstracts 103, 129, 155,' 211, 300. 



FOREIGN PRESS & JNTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 



15 Structural control of the press: An 
exploration in organizational analysis. 

•* 

18 The Associated Press and news from Latin 
America: A gatekeeper and news-flow 
study. 

19*^ Mass media participation and moderniza- 
tion: A causal analysis. 

31 Commonwealth Caribbean mass media: 
liistorical,' cultural, economic and 
political aspects. 

,101 Challenge of press freedom/commercial 
television in Taiwan. 

148 ^New China news agency and international 
'communications 1968-1971. 

c 

153 Jews, Arabs, the press, and the^l967» 
crisis . ' 

See also Abstracts 13, 24, 33, 53, 75, 102, 
106, 112, 130,' 184, 189, 194, 294." 



GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS (MEDIA) 



97 Equitable distribution of radio services 
An ^analysis of congressional intent. 

135 The question of newsman's privilege in 
• Oklahoma. , 
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Number 
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Number 



1 : 



202 



203 



144 Use of Federal freedpm of information- 
. . legislation by Tennessee newispaper to 
obtain government infoimationr A his- 
to laical .and survey ^stiidy. * 

The politics of arrogance: A. case -study 
Of the controversy over the -proposed 
Everglades J^tport, . 1967-1970 . 

ease studies' of Richard M, Nixon and the 
press: Newspapers in the early -Nixon 
. campaigns — liberal "journals and the 
vice president^ 19'52-1960. - , 

-Sed/ also Abstracts 46, 59-', 63, 68, 82/101, 

hOT, 108v 122,, -172, 226, 227, 268, 290,. ' 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 



3 qne hundred years of journalism in Provo, 
' Utah: A history of the Dally Herald' ^^nd ' 
its predecessors from 1872 to 1^72; 

10. William Cbbbeet, his trials and tribula- 
tions as an alien journalist,. ,1794-1800 . " 

*12 A Century of black newspapers in Texas, ' 
^1868^69. ■ _ ' \ 

it 

y 32 Cbmic. caricatures in early American news- 
papers as representations of the -national ' 
character. . , * % 

39 Early Mormon journalism and The Deseret 
News , 1830-1898. 

.54 Lucius Morris Beebe, seeing the elephant., - 

58 The newspaper war of Kansas Territory, 

83 A history of the American Fork Citizen, 
1903t1973. I ^ 

91 The Waterloo (Illinois) Republican 1890- 
. 1970: ^An English Republican newspaper, 

, 92 George Turnbull: A calm island, 

99 50 years in Print: A biography of ^ 
William B, Ruggles. 

124 The comic strips of The Salt Lake Tri- 
bune : History and analysis. 

130 The development of Libyan newspapers, 

1866-1972': A history and interpretation, 

134 .An historical essay on anatomical illus- * 
tration: A visual counter-part of bio-? 
medical communications, * 

146 Theda Bara and the vamp phenomenon, 
1915-1920, 

154 '"."Old School Journalist": A biography of 
Claiid Easterly, ' 

178. A study of the Confederate press associ- 
ation as au early co-operative news- • 
gathering^ organization. 



185 Sports journalisrri in the 1920's: A 
s£qdy of the interdependence of the 
. daily ^newspaper -and the sports hero.- 

' *'* 
218 The journalism of Albert .Camus . 

221 Biography ^of a journalist/ David 
Brink ley./ - - " 

222 Dubuque— editorial battleground 'i960- ** 
1962. . ^ ^ , ,^ n ' . 

230 A comparative study of muck raking^ .and^ 

investigative reporting. / ... . • ' 

251 A study, of ,selected..East^«Texas news-' 
pjapers, 11813-1900. - - - 

263 The growth and development of. tJiie May- 
• ^^^^ ^lessenger . ' / 

265 Margaret Bourke-White , The Fruitful 

Years 1936-1945.' ' ./ 

• . \ / * ^ • 

288 J^o,scoe Dun.jee and The Oklahoma City *. 
Black Dispatdhi . I TT ^ 

302. The journalistic writings of Hugh Henry 
"Brackenridge. ^ 

See also Abstracts 27,' 35, 125, 127, 139> 2l2, 
'232, 244, 249, ^257,^ 260, 28^2-.- 



INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM 



46 A content analysis of political coverage 
, ,in selected labor UQion publications 
.during eight presidential election cam- 
paigns.. (152 pp.) 

11^ An analysis and evaluation of the edi- 
torial content of selected insurance 
company publications. 



See also Abstract 28, 



MAGAZINES 



28 Saturday Review education supplements: 
Pulse of the education beat. / f 

121 An analysis of the information about 
^ writing and publishing in three leading 
writer's trade magazines and thre$;» 
writer's market directories, 

137 A comparison of fictional women in con- . 
temporary and traditional women's maga- 
zines, . ' 

191 The old and the new: Ladies ' Home 
Journal and New Woman , June, iWiT , 
through May , T5'7 21 

224 A sequential guide to the conceptualiza- 
tion, writing, and marketing af magazine 
articles, 

260 The magazine and the motor car: The 
formative, years. 
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Abstract* 
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262 Hqw to freelance to the fan magazines. 
See also Abstract 64, 190, 249, 286. 

MEDIA MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 



11 Some demographic borrelat«fi. t)f changing 
• • ^ circulation in American newspapers, 
.1940 and 1970. 

162 Personal' val-ue orientation' and perceived. 
» - management systems eunong newspaper ad- 
vertising managers and their sarlesmen. 

16 3- Newspapers, Inc: The ^impact of corpo- 
rate* ownership on its community news- 
papers. „ 

See also Abstract 8, 44, 105, 176, 182, 2-34, 
137, .267. * ^ 



MISCELLANEOUS 



68 FOIA, FDA, and J&ne Q. Public 

75 An investigation into nijie major critics 
of the Far East'. 

82 The Federal Trade Commission. 

85 An analysis of boss-subordinate communi- 
* cation in a management by objective^ 
system. 

209 The decline of hardcover fiction: Some 
-economic factors. 

220 s Characterizing formal public communica- 
tion of invention: Analysis of claims 
.in a decade of United States patents, 

* with particular regard to certain non- 
semantic features. • 

298 . A S'tudy of thirty newspapers in jbhe 
classroom programs. 

See also Abstract 56.^ 



PERSONNEL & LABOR RELATIONS 

234 Newspaper labor relations breakdown: 

Closing of The Philadelphia Record (19.47) 

237 'A study of employee training practices 
in the classified advertising depart- 
ments of certain leading national news- . 
papers and Florida newspapers. 

266 *rhe relationship of high achieving and 
low achieving reporters tc personality 
, traits. 

See also Abstracts 29, ^214, 240. 



PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 



. 21^ Use of photographs in American daily 
newspapers: An analysis. 

80 The! application of life-style photo- 
journalism to the metropolitan daily 
newspaper. . • 

9.0. Phgtographic libel; An inquiry into the 
rights of photographers. 

147 A study of subject-matter content and 
soured of photographs at three small- 
city and three metropolitan daily news- 
papers . 

188 News photographs and attitude change.- 

213 Image creating potential of photo jour- 
nalism. 

232' The controi^ersy in early English photo- 
graphic literature concerning the . v 
separation of camera stations for taking 
stereoscopic pictures.. - 

243 An investigation into ethical evaluation 
of selected photojournalism situations 
by tw.o professional groups — college 
photojournalism teachers and newspaper 
• photojournalism managers. 

See also Abstract 1J.0, 115, 265.' 



PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 



79 A study of the. use..of selected communica- 
tions techniques in the 1970 congressibn* 
al campaign of United States representa- 
tive ^Graham Purcell in. the Thirteenth 
District of Texas. - 

98 Florida defenders of the environment r A. 
case study of a volunteer or9[anization*s 
media utilization .- 

184 U.S. I. A. in Southeast Asia: A case 

study of U.S. overseas .information — 1965- 
1970. ' 

261 ^^Factors related' to accurate perception 
of public opinion. 

268 Use of the mass communication media by 
Governor John B. Connally, Jr. 

See also Abstract 65, 78, 94, 180/ 239, 241, 
"IsF; 274, 281, 295. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 



34' An analysis of procedures used in pro- 
gram development with disadvantaged 
conimunities in Ireland*. * 
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Abstract 
Number 

47 Public relations influence on enViron- 
ipental coverage (in the San Francisco ' 
Bay area) . 

'62 An investigation of- conununication be- 
tween a university and industry: With 
specific applications to the College of 
Engineering of the University of Illinois, 

73 Descriptive study and analysis of public 

gelations in ;-six metropolitan school 
, . districts in Califo«iia. 

78- A case study of the public re3.at;ions in- 
volved m -a/school tax base measure cam- 
paign — Portland public school district. 
Old mass medium for new mass audience: 
A study of Illinois county agricultural 
, extension advisers' use of radio in 1971 j 

87 A' profile of the army information offi- 
cer,. 1972. 



Abstr,act 
Wutoer 



^ 86- 



94 



A model pamphlet: Providing money 'man- 
agement information for rura^ and small 
town' low-income homemakers in the mid- 
"die West. 



103 The iJnive'rsity of Texas* public relations 
curriculum— an evaluation by 1960-1971 
graduates. 

109 'Changing the vacation image of Texas: "A 
case study of die Texas toutist develop- 
ment^ agency. 



meht^ agency. 

Influences of mass ipedia and college 
sports information directors upon selec- 
ted csportswriters ' choices for air- 
American football' players. • 

Public relations job opportunities ^ih 
gover/imental agencies. 

TJje federal, information penter program: 
Bringing goverjiment and citizens closer 
, together. ." ' * 

149 'An evaluation of public relations in 
*Utah public school districts* and the 
. .rUtrah^St^e Board- of Education. 

158^ A critical evaluation of selected public 
. relations functions of the Dallas police 
^ , department's public information office. 



Ill 



12a 



122 



164 



166 



An examination of the introduction of 
the- United States ^teel Corporation's 
new headquarter^* building-^ 

A 'planned municipal public relations 
pi^ogram- for the city of Gainesville. 



170 'Guidelines for public relations programs 
for the urban crisis centex:. • 

171 A study' of the criticaj. communications 
problems involved in tjie mast'erplan of 
the prpposed Golden circle Institute: 
An outdoor education prQjgram.* 

179 The image and self-image of the Uriited^ 
States Army. ' 

2,82 'Corporate identification: A compari- 
son, of Canadian National, Air Canada 
and Canadian Pacific « 



183 



193 



201 



An examination of current policies, pro- 
grams, and trends in Texas Junior 
College public information. * 

A comparison of public relations prac- 
titioners in hospitals and manufactur- 
ing industifies within the geographic 
boundaries defined by the North Suburban 
, Association for health resources. 

A comparison of public relations* programs 
at three Florida community colleges in 
urban, suj[>urban, and rural areas. 

211 A Delphi Study of public relations train- 
ing needs for future practitioners. ^ 

214 Solving employee problems in relocating ' 
a, corporate headquarters: A case history 
of Borden* a move from^New York to • .* 
"Columbus. ' " . • . * 

' * / ' ^ • 1, ' * 

215 An image profile of the auto insurance 
industry as seen by the Texas- insuring * 
public.. , ' 

239 The effects of company publications ^and 
attitude change. * ^ 

2^5. A pCiblic -relations problem- of the modern 
church. ' • ■ 



255 

273 

276 
287 
'291 
293 
297 



A ^stud'y of the use of the command infor- 
mation program media in influencing the^ 
soldier in the modern volunteer army. 

Public relations activities for the 
Phoenix, Arizona, 4-H expanded, food and 
nutrition^ edjucation program. . - ' 

An analytical' study of ^,rmy information 
officer problems and training. 

Cotnmunicating- concern for wildlife con- 
servation *to an apathetic public. 

Effects of cof^sumer food information on 
shopping attitudes and preference. 

The developing role and scope of piiblic 
relations in health care centers. ' 

A study of media use of Air Force home 
town news- releases. 



301 Communication on the urban campus 

.See also Abstract 56, 61, 76, 79, 98, 129, 151, 
268, 283. - . - V. • 



RApiO, TELEVISION AND FILMS 



A perceptual view of KERA/Channel 13 in- 
structional programming by subscriliing 
administrators and teachers. 



24 



42 
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Functional relevance of local and cen- 
tral radio broadcasts of agricultural 
information in India^ 

The,,FCC theory of diversity as it applies 
to local .news and public affaiirs pro- 
gramming on independent television 'sta- 
tions . * ' 



Abstract ^ 
Number 



Abstract 
Number 



' -43 • An examination of the problem of "qual- 
ity" in broadcasting.^ ' 

50 Networking- in cable television: Analy- 
. sis of present practices and future" 
• alternatives, 

53 A report on the system of Radio- 

Primaria in the State of San Luis Potosi, 

^ Mexico. 

^ - » . . 

'57 An inquiry into excelw^ence sin commercial 
' broadcasting*' ' - * . 

66 Study of' San Francisco Bay area college, 
and^ university F,M. Stations-: Pr.omises 
*' and practices. ^ ' . • . ' 

81 In constant attendance: Media coverage 
Qf the 1972 national political ponven- ; 
tions'.v, 

125 "A study of the chronological development 
of the radio broadcasting, stations . 

126, A study o'f professional football on tele- 
vision, ^ 

^133 An expjsrimental study of TV newscast 
delivery objectivity, j ' 

140* A study-of political broadcasting under 
^ Section 31:5 of the Communications Act. 

^141 The' utilization of closed-circuit tele- 
vision as a' r^Jiablartativa factor in . \ 
Illinois State- Prisons: A research 
proposal , < . , , " 

^15g An empirical study of Dallas-Fort^ Worth 

commercial television hews film techniques, 

157 Land' use at- interchange areas, ^ 

175 ^ AsQfertainment of community . needs for 
KCRG-TV, KRCG-TV, 

. 17fr Application of computerized risk analy- 
sis to UHP television station investment 
decisions, 
• ♦ 

208 The scientific study of film communica- 
tion: Developments past, present — and 
future. 

219 Television political advertising aijd its 
impact oh the voter: A comparison \ of * 
the images of young and old candidates. 

253 The correspondence between management^ 

deployment of television newscasters and 
their a'ppeal teachers of communication 
- arts, 

267, WSAB--A case> study of the establishment' - 
of a* small market independent FM radio 
station, 

269 Arx- evaluation, of the attitudes of those . 
elementary school teachers of Richlahd 
County District, one who used instruc- 

' * tional television in 1971-1972, toward 
television as a teiaching. tool, 

270 Broadcasting and the renewal process: A''* 
case study of a radio station's response 
to public; cri.ticism. 



^278, j::able television: A study of its poten-; 
! tial as ah agent- of. change in black-white 
retla'tions. * ' , 

See also .Abstract 7,^ 8^ 9," 17, 31, 37, 60, 46-, ' 
97, lOL, 108, r45, 146, 150,' 159, 168, 
207, ^12,' 235,. 285, • ^ 



RESEARCH METHODS 



151 Functional analysis as an evaluation 

technique for public relations programs: 
A case study on Nipp9n Kokan Kabushiki 
\ Kaisha, 

159 ' The media la'b: One application of/>the 
student response system^ as a communica- 
' tion i:6ol. \* ' 

173 Social character as a correlate of in- 
- . accurate response tendencies. 

See also Abstract 141. 



SPECIAL. MINORITIES 



The role and- performance of black and 
metro newspapers in relation to political 
campaigns in selected, , racially-mixed 
congressional elections: 1960^19;70 * 

Interaction between black and corporate 
culture in broadcast management. 



27 



49' 



88 



104 



167 



.242' 



248 



The making of racial identities in the 
black press, a cultural ai[ialysis of race 
journalism, in Chicago; 18l?8-1929, 

Effects of race ,and sex ^role stereo- 
typing on' acceptance of an learning, from 
occupational role models. 

A comparison o^ th*e English and Spanish 
language mass media preferences of 
Mexican 'Americans in East Los Angeles. 

Nashville's news media as viewed by the 
black 'community, * 

The development and aspirations of five 
black-owned newspapers in North. Carolina. 

The black image in advertising as. re- 
flected in mail-order catalog, models , 

Sex of careei^ models affect girls' occu- 
pational choices. 



249 , Sepia, 

See also Abstract 6, 12, 137, 204, 272, 278, 
' "T88. « ' * ' \ ' 



TYPOGRAPHV 6 GRAPHIC ARTS 
44 Computerized publiqation layout. 
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Abstract 
Number 



192 The computerizatfbn of Georgia's weekly. 
Newspapers and management evaluatiojn 
or specific equipment. " - 



231 Typeface weight as. a determinant in for- 
• , " ming reader opinions of advertised pro- 
.d^cts, . ■' . ^ ; r % 

See also Abstract 76; '115,. 134. ■ 



VISUAL COMMUNICATION 



16 The- ef fecj: ,of eye movements on the recall 
of information with visual image^ry. . 

.76- The logogram: Corporate" communication?/' 
•9 ^ ^through graphic symbols. 

115 Color as related .tp 'the.cbrraniynicative 
process: ' ^ • ^ ^ 

139 The atructurer winner^> and criticisms 
of the -Pulitzer 'Prizfe J.n»-photography 
from'1942 to' 1972 T > . 

i 

279 The effects of culture on €he visual ^pek^ 
ception of still pictures, motion pi'cV ' * 
tures, television, and other visual synt- - 
bols. ..." , 

See also* Abstract 21/ 30, 124, 126,' 13^, 168, 
174, 182, 196, 207*, 208, 232,^243, 264, 
■ 284, : ' ^ * 
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